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I.—HISTORY. 


There is no great and no small 

To the Soul that maketh all : 

And where it cometh, all things are ; 
And it cometh everywhere. 


I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Ceesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain. 


HERE is one mind common to all individual men. 
Every man is an inlet to the same and to all of the 
me. He that is once admitted to the right of reason is 
ade a freeman of the whole estate. What Plato has 
jought he may think ; what a saint has felt he may feel ; 
hat at any time has befallen any man he can understand. 
iho hath access to this universal mind is a party to 
| that is or can be done, for this is the only and sovereign 
-ent. 
Of the works of this mind history is the record. _ Its 
-nius is illustrated by the entire series of days. Man 
explicable by nothing less than all his history. With- 
wt hurry, without rest, the human spirit goes forth 
am the beginning to embody every faculty, every ~ 
sought, every emotion, which belongs to it, in appro- 
-iate events. But the thought is always prior to the 
ct; all the facts of history pre-exist in the mind as 
-=vs.- Each law in‘turn is made by circumstances pre- 
sminant, and the limits of nature give power to but 
mc at a time. A man is the whole encyclopedia of 
«ts. The creation of a thousand forests is in one acorn’; 
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kingdom, empire, republic, democracy, are merely $ 
application of his manifold spirit to the manifold wot 
This human mind wrote history, and this must 16 í 


í it. The Sphinx must solve her own riddle. If the whi 


of history is in one man, it is all to-be explained {t+ 
individual experience. There is a relation betwhy 
the hours of our life and the centuries of time. As te 
air I breathe is drawn from the great repositories 
| nature, as the light on my book is yielded by a stale 
hundred millions of miles distant, as the poise of my boy 
depends on the equilibrium of centrifugal and ‘centg 
petal forces, so the hours should be instructed by te 
ages, and the ages explained by the hours. Of ty 
universal mind each individual man is one more incarlz 
tion. All its properties consist in him. Each new {2; 
in his private experience flashes a light on what gre: 
bodies of men have done. and the crises of his life reh 
to national crises. Every revolution was first a thouke 
in one man’s mind, and when the same thought occt 
to another man it is the key to that era. Every refor 
was once a private opinion, and when it shall be 
private opinion again, it will solve the problem of tl 
age. The fact narrated must correspond to somethit 
in me to be credible or intelligible. We as we read mu 
become Greeks, Romans, Turks, priest and king, mart 
and executioner, must fasten these images to some reali 
in our secret experience, or we shall learn nothing right! 
What befel Asdrubal or Cæsar Borgia is as much an illu 
tration of the mind’s powers and depravations as wh 
has befallen us. Each new law and political moveme 
has meaning for you. Stand before each of its table 
and say, ‘‘ Under this mask did my Proteus.nature hi 
itself.” This remedies the defect of our too great nearne 
to ourselves.’ This throws our actions into perspectiv 
and as crabs, goats, scorpions, the balance, and the wate 
pot lose their meanness when hung as signs in the zodiz 
so I can see my own vices without heat in the dista 
persons of Solomon, Alcibiades, and Catiline. 
* It is the universal nature which gives worth to n 
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=nalties and laws. All laws derive hence their ultimate 
-ason ; all express more or less distinctly some command 
- this supreme, illimitable essence. Property also 
aids of the soul, covers great spiritual facts, and in- 
inctively we at first hold to it with swords and laws, 
id wide and complex combinations. The obscure 
mnsciousness of this fact is the light of all our day, the 
aim of claims; the plea for education, for justice, 
r charity; the foundation of friendship and love, and of 
ie heroism and grandeur which belong to acts of self- 
liance. It is remarkable that involuntarily we always 
ad as superior beings. Universal history, the poets, 
e romancers, do not in their stateliest pictures—in the 
icerdotal, the imperial palaces, in the triumphs of will 
- of genius—anywhere lose our ear, anywhere make 
; feel that we intrude, that this is for better men; 
it rather is it true, that in their grandest strokes we 
elmostathome. All that Shakespeare says of the king, 
mder slip of a boy that reads in a corner feels to be 
ue of himself. We sympathize in the great moments 
| history, in the great discoveries, the great resistances, 
e great prosperities of men,—because there law was 
acted, the sea was searched, the land was found, or 
ie blow was struck for us, as we ourselves in that place 
ould have done or applauded. a 

We have the same interest in condition and character. 
e honour the rich, because they have externally the 
eedom, power, and grace which we feel to be proper to 
an, proper to us. So all that is said of the wise man 
7 Stoic, or oriental, or modern essayist, describes to 
ch reader his own idea, describes his unattained but 
tainable self. All literature writes the character of . 
e wise man. Books, monuments, pictures, conversa- 
on, are portraits in which he finds the lineaments he 
forming. The silent and the eloquent praise him and 
cost him, and he is stimulated wherever he moves as 
7 personal allusions. A true aspirant, therefore, never 
eds look for allusions personal and laudatory in dis- 
urse, He hears the commendation, not of himself, 
it, mor, fei ; j ay 
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every fact and circumstance—in the running river 4a) 
the rustling corn. Praise is looked, homage tenda gr 
love flows from mute nature, from the mountains Ge 
the lights of the firmament. lor 
These hints, dropped as it were from sleep and niger 
let us use in broad day. The student is to read histiy + 
actively and not passively ; to esteem his own life ita 
text, and books the commentary. Thus compelled, frī 
Muse of history will utter oracles, as never to th 7 
who do not respect themselves. I have no expectallf | 
that any man will read history aright, who thinks the: 
what was done in a remote age, by men whose naij « 
have resounded far, has any deeper sense than whi 
he is doing to-day. Fre 
The world exists for the education of each man. Thio 
is no age, or state of society, or mode of action in histoy> 
to which there is not somewhat corresponding in le 
life. Everything tends in a wonderful manner toily 
breviate itself and yield its own virtue to him. * 
should see that he can live all history in his own perse 
He must sit solidly at home, and not suffer himself, 
be bullied by kings or empires, but know that he is greah 
than all the geography and all the government of t 
world ; -he must transfer the point of view from whi; 
history is commonly read, from Rome, and Athei 
and London, to himself, and not deny his convicti 
that he is the court, and if England or Egypt have an 
thing to say to him, he will try the case; if not, | 
them for ever be silent. He must attain and maintain tk 
lofty sight where facts yield their secret sense, and poet 
and annals are alike. The instinct of the mind, i 
purpose of nature, betrays itself in the use we ma 
of the signal narrations of history. Time dissipa 
to shining ether the solid angularity of facts. No anch 
no cable, no fences, avail to keep a fact a fact. Babyl 
Troy, Tyre, Palestine, and even early Rome, are pass 
already into fiction. The Garden of Eden, the sun sta 
ing still in Gibeon, is poetry henceforward to all natio 
Who dake what the fact was, when we have mee 
constelkationy oii i 4 ven an immortal Sig 
London ann g Hata Rat ORY mae" the sa 
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J. ' What is history,” said Napoleon, “ but a fable 
wed upon?” This life of ours is stuck round with 
ypt, Greece, Gaul, England, War, Colonization, Church, 
Art, and Commerce, as with so many flowers and wild 
aments grave and gay. I will not make more account 
ghem. I believe in Eternity. I can find Greece, Asia, 
ly, Spain, and the Islands—the genius and creative 
nciple of each and all eras in my Own mind. 

.Ve are always coming up with the emphatic facts 
history in our private experience, and verifying them 
æ. All history becomes subjective; in other words, 
sre is properly no history, only biography. Every 
nd must know the whole lesson for itselfi—must go over 
2 whole ground. What it does not see, what it does 
t live, it will not know. What the former age has 
itomized into a formula or rule for manipular con- 
nience, it will lose all the good of verifying for itself, 
means of the wall of that rule. Somewhere, sometime, 
will demand and find compensation for that loss by 
ing the work itself. Ferguson discovered many things 
astronomy which had long been known. The better 
‘him. 

History must be this or it is nothing. Every law which 
e state enacts indicates a fact in human nature; that 
all. We must in ourselves see the necessary reason of 
ery fact—see how it could and must be. So stand 
fore every public and private work ; before an oration 
Burke, before a victory of Napoleon, before a martyr- 
m of Sir Thomas More, of Sidney, of Marmaduke 
»binson, before a French Reign of Terror, and a Salem 
nging of witches, before a fanatic Revival, and the 
1imal Magnetism in Paris or in Providence. We 
sume that we under like influence should be alike 
fected, and should achieve the like; and we aim to 
aster intellectually the steps, and reach the same height 
the same degradation, that our fellow; our proxy, has 
ne. š 

All inquiry into antiquity—all curiosity respecting 
e Pyramids, the excavated cities, Stonehenge, the 
hio Circles, Mexico, Memphis—is the desire to do away 
is wil@Ctivagegnardi pnts petortor hignecorpyldeemgaumnd 
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introduce in its place the Here and the Now, ‘Belz 
digs and measures in the mummy-pits and pyramt 
of Thebes, until, he can see the end ‘of the difference + 
tween: the monstrous work and himself, When hef 
satisfied -himself, in general and in detail, that it 4 
made by such a person as he, so armed and so motivi 
and to ends to which he himself should also have work+ 
the problem is solved ; his ‘thought lives along the wht 
line of ‘temples, and. sphinxes,~and catacombs, pass 
through them all with satisfaction; and they live age 
to the mind, or are now. ; : 
A Gothic cathedral affirms that it was done by & 
and not done by us. Surely it was by man, but we fiz 
it not inour man. - But we apply ourselves to the hista 
of its production. We put ourselves into the place am 
state of the builder. We remember the forest-dwellep 
the first temples, the adherence to the first type, andtH 
decoration of it as the wealth of the nation increased’ 
the value which is given to wood by carving led to Ù 
carving over the wholé mountain of stone of a cathedra 
Whenwehave.gonethrough this process, andadded there 
the Catholic Church, its cross, its music, its processior 
its Saints’ days and image-worship, we have, as it wet 
been the man: that made the minster ; we have seen h« 
it could and must be. We have the sufficient reason. 
The difference between men. is in their principle 
association. : Some men classify objects by colour a: 
size and other accidents of appearance ; others by i 
trinsic likeness, or by the relation of cause and effe 
The progress of the intellect is to the clearer vision 
causes, which neglects surface differences. To the poi 
to the-philosopher, to the saint, all things are frien¢ 
and sacred, all ‘events profitable, all days holy, all m: 
divine.- For the eye is fastened on the life, and sligh 
the: circumstance. Every chemical . substance, «eve 
plant, every animal in its growth, teaches the unity’ 
cause, the variety of appearance. oF 
-. Upborne and surroundedvas we are by this all-creati: 
nature, soft and fluid as a cloud or the air, why shoul 
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of figure ?. The soul knows them not,. and genius, 
eying its law, knows how to play with them as a young 
ild plays with ‘greybeards and in churches. Genius 
udies the casual thought, and, far back in the womb of 
ings, sees the rays parting from one orb, that diverge 
e they fall by infinite diameters. Genius watches the 
onad through all his masks as he performs the metem- 
ychosis of nature. Genius detects through the fly, 
rough the caterpillar, through the grub, through the 
g, the. constant individual; through countless in- 
viduals, the fixed species; through many species, 
e genus; through all genera, the steadfast. type; 
rough all the kingdoms of organized life, the eternal 
nity. Nature is a mutable cloud, which is always and 
ayer the same. She casts the same thought-into troops 
‘forms, as a poet makes twenty fables with one moral. 
hrough the bruteness and toughness of matter, a 
ibtle spirit bends all things to its own will. The ada- 
‘ant streams into soft but precise form before it, and, 
hilst I look at it, its outline and texture are changed 
zain. Nothing is so fleeting as form; yet never does 
“quite deny itself. In man we still trace the remains 
+ hints of all that we esteem badges of servitude in the 
wer races ; yet in him they enhance his nobleness and 
race; as Io, in Æschylus, transformed to a cow, 
fends the imagination; but how changed, when as 
sis in Egypt she meets Osiris-Jove, a beautiful woman, 
ith nothing of the metamorphosis left but the lunar 
orns as the splendid ornament of her brows ! 

The identity of history is equally intrinsic, the diver- 
ty equally obvious. There is at the surface infinite 
ariety of things; at the centre there is simplicity of 
suse: How many are the acts of.one man in which 
e recognize the same, character! Observe the sources 
= our information in respect to the Greek . génius. 
Je have the civil history of that people, as Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Plutarch have given it; 
very sufficient account iof what manner of persons 
mey were, and what they did. .We have the same 
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very complete form. Then we have it once more in tiy- 
architecture, a beauty as of temperance itself, limt- 
to the straight line and the square,—a builded geom@- 
Then we have it once again in sculpture, the “ tom 
on the balance of expression,” a multitude of {0% 
in the utmost freedom of action, and never transgresss 
the ideal serenity ; like votaries performing some relig#4 
dance before the gods, and, though in convulsive Pt 
or moral combat, never daring to break the figure êp 
decorum of their dance. Thus, of the genius of one 
markable people, we have a fourfold representatie 
and to the senses what more unlike than an ode of Pind= 
a marble centaur, the peristyle of the Parthenon, 41 
the last actions of Phocion ? : 

Every one must have observed faces and forms whit 

without any resembling feature, make a like impressit 
on the beholder. A particular picture or copy of vers 
if it do not awaken the same train of images, will yz 
superinduce the same sentiment as some wild mountés 
walk, although the resemblance is nowise obvious to # 
senses, but is occult and out of the reach of the unc 
standing. Nature is an endless combination 2 
repetition of a very few laws. She hums the old we 
known air through innumerable variations. 

Nature is full of a sublime family likeness throughe 
her works ; and delights in startling us with resemblan 
in the most unexpected quarters. I have seen the he 
of an old sachem of the forest, which at:once reminc 
the eye of a bald mountain summit, and the furrows 
the brow suggested the strata of the rock. There ; 
men whose manners have the same essential splend: 
as the simple and awful sculpture on the friezes of 
Parthenon, and the remains of the earliest Greek < 
And there are compositions of the same strain to 
found in the books of all ages. What is Guido’s Ros 
gliosi Aurora but a morning thought, as the horses in 
are only a morning cloud. If any one will but take pa 
to observe the variety. of actions to which he is equa 
inclined in certain moods of mind, and those to whi 
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ut in some sort becoming a tree; or draw a child 
y studying the outlines of its form merely—but, by 
vatching for a time his motions and plays, the painter 
nters into his nature, and can then draw him at will 
n every attitude. So Roos “ entered into the inmost 
ature of a sheep.” I knew a draughtsman employed 
n a public survey, who found that he could not sketch 
he rocks until their geological structure was first ex- 
lained to him. In a certain state of thought is the 
ommon origin of very diverse works. It is the spirit 
nd not the fact that is identical. By a deeper apprehen- 
ion, and not primarily by a painful acquisition of many 
nanual skills, the artist attains the power of awakening 
ther souls to a given activity. 

It has been said, that “ common souls pay with what 
hey do—nobler souls with that which they are.” And 
vhy ? Because a profound nature awakens in us by its 
tions and words, by its very looks and manners, the 
ame power and beauty that a gallery of sculpture or 
f pictures addresses. 

Civil and natural history, the history of art and of 
iterature, must be explained from individual history, 
must remain words. There is nothing but is related 
ous, nothing that does not interest us—kingdom, college, 
ree, horse, or iron shoe, the roots of all things are in man. 
santa Croce and the Dome of St. Peter’s are lame copies 
fter a divine model. Strasburg Cathedral is a material 
ounterpart of the soul of Erwin of Steinbach. The 
rue poem is the poet’s mind ;- the true ship is the ship- 
juilder. In the man, could we lay him open, we should 
ee the reason for the last flourish and tendril of his 
york; as every spine and tint in the sea-shell pre- 
xist in the secreting organs of the fish. The whole of 
ieraldry and of chivalry is in courtesy. A man of fine 
nanners shall pronounce your name with all the orna- 
nent that titles of nobility could never add. 

The trivial experience of every day is always verifying 
ome old prediction to us, and converting into things 
he words and signs which we had heard and seen without 
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as. if the genii.who inhabit .them suspended . th í 
deeds until the wayfarer has passed onward ; a thoug í 
which poetry. has celebrated in the dance of the fairl 
which breaks off on the approach of human feet. Jl 
man who has seen'the rising moon break out of the clot í 
at midnight has been present like an archangel at tl 
‘creation of light and of the world. I remember G 
summer day, in the fields, my companion pointed Gs 
to me a broad cloud, which might extend a quarter té 
a mile parallel to the horizon, quite accurately in. tit 
form of a cherub as painted over churches—a round blo 
in the centre, which it was easy to animate with ey« 
and mouth, supported on either side by wide-stretch« 
symmetrical wings. What appears once in the atmes 
phere may appear often, and it was undoubtedly tt 
archetype of that familiar ornament. I have seen ix 
the sky, a chain of summer lightning which at onii 
showed to me that the Greeks drew from nature whl 
they painted the thunderbolt in the hand of Jove.:s 
have seen a snow-drift along the sides of the stone we 
which obviously gave the idea of the common arclt 
tectural scroll to abut a tower. T 
By surrounding ourselves with. the original circunt 
stances, we invent anew the orders and the ornameny 
of architecture, as we see how each people merel 
decorated its primitive abodes.. The Doric temple pre 
serves the semblance of the wooden cabin in which tHE 
Dorian dwelt. The Chinese pagoda is plainly a Tarts 
tent. The Indian. and Egyptian temples still betra 
the mounds and subterranean houses of their forefathert 
“The,custom of making houses and tombs in the livire 
rock,” says Heeren, in his ‘ Researches on the Ethitt 
pians,’ “ determined very naturally the principal. chas 
acter of the Nubian Egyptian architecture to the coloss 
form which it assumed.: In these caverns, already pra 
pared by nature, the eye was accustomed to dwell E 
huge’ shapes and masses, so that, when. art came to thi 
assistance of:nature, it. could not move:on a small scat) 
without degrading. itself. What: would statues, of -thb 
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ould sit as watchmen, or lean on the pillars of the 
terior?” : 

The Gothic church plainly originated in a rude adapta- 
ion. of the forest trees with all their boughs to a festal 
r solemn arcade, as the bands about the cleft pillars 
till. indicate the green withes, that tied them. No one 
an walk in a road cut through pine woods without being 
truck with the architectural appearance of the grove, 
specially in winter, when the barrenness of all other 
rees shows the low arch of the Saxons. In the woods 
ïa winter afternoon one will see as readily the origin 
f the stained glass window, with which the Gothic 
athedrals are adorned, in the colours of the western 
ky seen through the bare and crossing branches of the 
orest. Nor can any lover of nature enter the old piles 
f Oxford and the English cathedrals, without feeling that 
he forest overpowered the mind of the builder, and that 
is chisel, his saw, and plane still reproduced its ferns; its 
pikes of flowers, its locust, elm, oak, pine, fir, and spruce. 

The Gothic cathedral is a blossoming in stone subdued 
y the insatiable demand of harmony in man. The 
nountain of granite blooms into an eternal flower, with 
he lightness and delicate finish, as well as the aerial pro- 
ortions and perspective, of vegetable beauty. 

In like manner, all public facts are to be individualized, 
Il private facts are to be generalized. Then at once 
listory becomes fluid and true, and Biography deep and 
ublime. .As the Persian imitated in the slender shafts 
nd capitals of his architecture the stem and flower of 
he lotus and palm,’so the Persian court in its magnificent 
ra never gave over the nomadism of its barbarous 
ribes, but travelled from Ecbatana, where the spring was 
pent, to Susa in summer, and to Babylon for the winter. 

In the early history of Asia and Africa, Nomadism 
nd Agriculture are the two antagonistic facts. The 
eography of Asia and of Africa necessitated a nomadic 
fe. . But the nomads were the terror of all those whom 
he soil,-or the advantages of a market, had induced to 
uild towns. Agriculture, therefore, was a religious 
junction, he a th ri the state from nomad- 
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and America, these propensities still fight out the d- 
battle in the nation and in the individual. The nomé 
of Africa were constrained to wander by the atta@ 
of the gad-fly, which drives the cattle mad, and so co 
pels the tribe to emigrate in the rainy season, and to drt” 
off the cattle to the higher sandy regions. The nom#! 
of Asia follow the pasturage from month to mont. 
In America and Europe the nomadism is of traf 
and curiosity; a progress, certainly, from the gad-fly * 
Astaboras to the Anglo- and Italo-mania of Boston Ba: 
Sacred cities, to which a periodical religious pilgrimaj 
was enjoined, or stringent laws and customs, tendi! 
to invigorate the national bond, were the check on the d 
rovers; and the cumulative values of long residem! 
are the restraints on the itineracy of the present da! 
The antagonism of the two tendencies is not less activ 
jn individuals, as the love of adventure or the love ¢ 
repose happens to predominate. A man of rude healt 
and flowing spirits has the faculty of rapid domesticatiz 
lives in his waggon, and roams through all latituc 
as easily as a Calmuc. At sea, or in the forest, or in t 
snow, he sleeps as warm, dines with as good appeti 
and associates as happily, as beside his own chimne; 
Or perhaps his facility is deeper seated, in the increas 
range of his faculties of observation, which yield h 
points of interest wherever fresh objects meet his ey 
The pastoral nations were needy and hungry to despe: 
tion; and this intellectual nomadism, in its exce 
bankrupts the mind, through the dissipation of pow 
on a miscellany of objects. The home-keeping w 
on the other hand, is that continence or conte 
which finds all the elements of life in its own soil; a 
which has its own perils of monotony and deterioratix 
if not stimulated by foreign infusions. ; 
Everything the individual sees without him correspor 
to his states of mind, and everything is in tu 
intelligible to him, as his onward thinking leads h 
into the truth to which that fact or ser 
belongs. 
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vith researching fingers in catacombs, libraries, and the 
roken reliefs and torsos of ruined villas. 

What is the foundation of that interest all men feel 
n Greek history, letters, art, and poetry, in all its periods, 
rom the Heroic or Homeric age down to the domestic 
ife of the Athenians and Spartans, four or five centuries 
ater? What but this, that every man passes personally 
hrough a Grecian period. The Grecian state is the 
wa of the bodily nature, the perfection of the senses— 
f the spiritual nature unfolded in strict unity with 
he body. In it existed those human forms which 
upplied the sculptor with his models of Hercules, 
-hoebus, and Jove; not like the forms abounding in 
he streets of modern cities, wherein the face is a con- 
used blur of features, but composed of incorrupt, 
harply defined, and symmetrical features, whose eye- 
ockets are so formed that it would be impossible for such 
xyes to squint, and take furtive glances on this side and 
m that, but they must turn the whole head. The man- 
ners of that period are plain and fierce. The reverence 
sxhibited is for personal qualities, courage, address, self- 
‘command, justice, strength, swiftness, a loud voice, a 
road chest. Luxury and elegance are not known. A 
sparse population and want make every man his own 
ralet, cook, butcher, and soldier, and the habit of supply- 
ng his own needs educates the body to wonderful per- 
ormances. Such are the Agamemnon and Diomed of 
Homer,and not far different is the picture Xenophon gives 
jf himself and his compatriots in the Retreat of the Ten 
[housand. ‘After the army had crossed the river Tele- 
joas in Armenia, there fell much snow, and the troops 
ay miserably on the ground covered with it. But 
Kenophon arose naked, and, taking an axe, began to 
split wood; whereupon others rose and did the like.” 
Throughout his army exists a boundless liberty of speech. 
They quarrel for plunder, they wrangle with the generals 
m each new order, and Xenophon is as sharp-tongued 
ìs any, and sharper-tongued than most, and so gives as 
300d as he gets. Who does not see that this is a gang 
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The costly charm of the ancient tragedy, and ind 
of all the old literature, is, that the persons speak sim} 
—speak as persons who have great good sense withe 
knowing it, before yet the reflective habit has becot 
the predominant habit of the mind. Our admirat® 
of the antique is not admiration of the old, but of t 
natural. The Greeks are not reflective, but perfe 
in their senses and in their health, with the fine 
physical organization in the world. Adults act 

with the simplicity and grace of children. They ma 
vases, tragedies, and statues, such as healthy sens 
should—that is, in good taste. Such things have ce 
tinued to be made in all ages, and are now, wherer 
a healthy physique exists; but, as a class, from thé 
superior organization, they have surpassed all. Thi 
combine the energy of manhood with the engaging uw’ 
consciousness of childhood. The attraction of the 
manners is that they belong to man, and are know 
to every man in virtue of his being once a child; & 
sides that there are always individuals who retain ths 
characteristics. A person of childlike genius and 
born energy is still a Greek, and revives our love of t 
Muse of Hellas. I admire the love of nature in 1 
Philoctetes. In reading those fine apostrophes to sles 
to the stars, rocks, mountains, and waves, I feel ti 
passing away as an ebbing sea. I feel the etern 
of man, the identity of his. thought. The Greek hi 
it seems, the same fellow-beings as I. The sun a 
moon, water and fire, met his heart precisely as th 
meet mine. Then the vaunted distinction betwe 
Greek and English, between Classic and Roman 
schools, seems superficial and pedantic. When a thous 
of Plato becomes a thought to me—when a truth tl 
fired the soul of Pindar fires mine, time is no mo 
When I feel that we two meet in a perception, that c 
two souls are tinged with the same hue, and do, as 
were, run into one, why should I measure degrees 
latitude, why should I count Egyptian years ? 

‘The student interprets the age of chivalry by I 

nd the days of maritime adventu 
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reriences of his own. To the sacred history of the world 
ae has the same key. When the voice of a prophet 
ut of the deeps of antiquity merely echoes to him a 
sentiment of his infancy, a prayer of his youth, he then 
»ierces to the truth through all the confusion of tradi- 
‘ion and the caricature of institutions. € 
Rare, extravagant spirits come by us at intervals, 
vho disclose to us new facts in nature. I see that men 
of God have from time to time walked among men, and 
nade their commission felt in the heart and soul of the 
sommonest hearer. Hence, evidently, the tripod, the | 
driest, the priestess, inspired by the divine afflatus. 
Jesus astonishes and overpowers sensual people. 
[hey cannot unite him to history, or reconcile him with 
themselves. As they come to revere their intuitions 
ind aspire to live holily, their own piety explains every 
act, every word. i 
How easily these old worships of Moses, of Zoroaster, 
»{ Menu, of Socrates, domesticate themselves in the mind. 
| cannot find any antiquity in them. They are mine as 
nuch as theirs. 
I have seen the first monks and anchorets without 
‘rossing seas or centuries. More than once some in- 
jividual has. appeared to me with such negligence of 
abour and such commanding contemplation, a haughty 
beneficiary, begging in the name of God, as made good 
xo the nineteenth century Simeon ‘the Stylite, the 
Thebais, and the first Capuchins. 
: The priestcraft of the East and West, of the Magian, 
Brahmin, Druid, and Inca, is expounded in the indi- 
vidual’s private life. The cramping influence of a hard 
iormalist on a young child in repressing his spirits and 
jourage, paralyzing the understanding, and that without 
sroducing indignation, but only fear and obedience, 
and even much sympathy with the tyranny,—is a familiar 
act explained to the child when he becomes a man, only 
ay seeing that the oppressor of his youth is himself 
| child tyrannized over by those names and words and 
-orms, of whose influence he was merely the organ to the 
south. The. faekdsnelaenibire brea SelNg We8 worshipped, 
and how the Pyramids were built, better than the dis- 
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covery by Champollion of the names of all the work® 4 
and the cost of every tile. He finds Assyria and 4 
Mounds of Cholula at his door, and SIN has laid 5 
courses. 7 
Again, in that protest which each considerate peris 
makes against the superstition of his times, he repé: 
step for step the part of old reformers, and in the sea} 
after truth finds like them new perils to virtue. % 
learns again what moral vigour is needed to supi 
the girdle of a superstition. A great licentiousny 
treads on the heals of a reformation. How many tit 
in the history of the world has the Luther of the ġ 
had to lament the decay of piety in his own househo’s 
“Doctor,” said his wife to Martin Luther, one dw 
“how is it that, whilst subject to papacy, we pray 
so often and with such fervour, whilst now we pray w> 
the utmost coldness and very seldom ? ” K 
The advancing man discovers how deep. a prope 

he has in literature—in all fable as well as in all histr. 
He finds that the poet was no odd fellow who descri® 
strange and impossible situations, but that univer: 
man wrote by his pen a confession true for one and tt 
for all. His own secret biography he finds in lir 
wonderfully intelligible to him, dotted down before © 
was born. One after another he comes up in his priva 
adventures with every fable of Æsop, of Homer, | 
Hafiz, of Ariosto, of Chaucer, of Scott, and verifies the 
with his own head and hands. 
The beautiful fables of the Greeks, being proper crë 
tions of the imagination and not of the fancy, are uz 
versal verities. What a range of meanings and wh 
perpetual pertinence has the story of _Prometheut 
Beside its primary value as the first chapter of the histol 
of Europe (the. mythology thinly veiling authenr 
facts, the invention of the mechanic arts, and the migr 
tion of colonies), it gives the history of religion wit 
some closeness to the faith of later ages. Promethe 
is the Jesus of the old mythology, He is tz 
friend of man; stands between the unjust “ justice 
of the Eternal Father and the race of mortals, at 
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departs from the Calvinistic Christianity, and ex- 
bits him as the defier of Jove, it represents a state 
mind which readily appears wherever the doctrine 
Theism is taught in a crude, objective form, and 
aich seems the self-defence of man against this un- 
uth, namely, a discontent with the believed fact that 
God exists, and a feeling that the obligation of reverence 
onerous. It would steal, if it could, the fire of the 
eator, and live apart from him and independent of 
m. The Prometheus Vinctus is the romance of 
epticism. Not less true to all times are the details 
that stately apologue. Apollo kept the flocks of 
dmetus, said the poets. When the gods come among 
en they are not known. Jesus was not; Socrates 
d Shakespeare were not. Antæus was suffocated 
r the gripe of Hercules, but every time he touched his 
other earth his strength was renewed. Man is the 
oken giant, and, in all his weakness, both his body 
id his mind are invigorated by habitsof conversation 
ith nature. The power of music, the power of poetry 
}unfix, and, as it were, clap wings to solid nature, 
terprets the riddle of Orpheus. The philosophical 
ception of identity through endless mutations of 
cm makes him know the Proteus. What else am 
who laughed or wept yesterday, who slept last night 
ke a corpse, and this morning stood and ran? And 
hat see I on any side but the transmigrations of 
roteus ? I can symbolize my thought by using the 
ame of any creature, of any fact, because every crea- 
re is man agent or patient. Tantalus is but a name 
* you and me. Tantalus means the impossibility 
' drinking the waters of thought which are always 
eaming and waving within sight of the, soul. The 
ansmigration of souls is no fable. I would it were; 
ıt men and women are only half human. Every 
timal of the barn-yard, the field and the forest, of 
æ earth and of the waters that are under the earth, 
ss contrived to get a footing and to leave the print 
his features and form in some one or other of these 
wight, heaven-facing.. speakers. Ah! brother, stop 
e ebb Thy? want Se Bate: Calsitii- da net the afacinis 
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into whose habits thou hast now for many years; 
As near and proper to us is also that old fable g- 
Sphinx, who was said to sit in the road-side anj- 
riddles to every passenger. If the man could ¢ 
answer she swallowed him alive. If he could £ = 
the riddle the Sphinx was slain. What is our lifé,= 
an endless flight of winged facts or events! In splez 

variety these changes come, all putting questio® 
the human spirit. Those men who cannot answé¢= 
a superior wisdom these facts or questions of time, $6 
them. Facts encumber them, tyrannize over tc 
and make the men of routine, the men of sens f 
whom a literal obedience to facts has extinguished ¢ I 
spark of that light by which man is truly man. © 
if the man is true to his better instincts or sentim-o 
and refuses the dominion of facts, as one that comia 
a higher race, remains fast by the soul and sees + 
principle, then the facts fall aptly and supple into c 
places; they know their master, and the means iT 
them glorifies him. -j€ 
See in Goethe’s Helena the same desire that &3 
word should be a thing. These figures, he would y 
these Chirons, Griffins, Phorkyas, Helen, and IJ 
are somewhat, and do exert a specific influence oni 
mind. So far then are they eternal entities, as - 
to-day as in the first Olympiad. Much revolving tk 
he writes out freely his humour, and gives them t] 
to his own imagination. And although that poen> 
as vague and fantastic as a dream, yet is it much £, 
attractive than the more regular dramatic piece] 
the same author, for the reason that it operates a wora 
ful relief to the ‘mind from the routine of custor 
images—awakens the reader’s invention and fancyE 
the wild freedom of the design, and by the uncea. 
succession of brisk shocks of surprise. | st 
_ The universal ‘nature, too strong for the petty na 
of the bard, sits on his neck and writes through his ha : 
so that when he seems to vent a mere caprice and 1: 
romance, the issue is an exact allegory. Hence Ps 
said that ‘‘ poets utter great and wise things wi 
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the Middle Age explain themselves as a masked or 
ic expression of that which in grave earnest the 
d of that period toiled to achieve. Magic, and all 
t is ascribed to it, is a deep presentiment of the powers 
cience. The shoes of swiftness, the sword of sharp- 
s, the power of subduing the elements, of using the 
‘et virtues of minerals, of understanding the voices 
»irds, are the obscure efforts of the mind in a right 
ction. The preternatural prowess of the hero, 
gift of perpetual youth, and the like, are alike the 
eavour of the human spirit “to bend the shows 
hings to the desires of the mind.” 
n Perceforest and Amadis de Gaul, a garland and arose 
əm on the head of her who is faithful, and fade on the 
w of the inconstant. In the story of the Boy and the 
ntle, even a mature reader may be surprised witha glow 
irtuous pleasure at the triumph of the gentle Genelas ; 
, indeed, all the postulates of elfin annals—that the 
ies do not like to be named; that their gifts are ca- 
ious and not to be trusted; that who seeks a treasure 
st not speak ; and the like—I find true in Concord, 
iever they might be in Cornwall or Bretagne. 
s it otherwise in the newest romance? I read the 
Je of Lammermoor. Sir William Ashton is a mask 
a vulgar temptation, Ravenswood Castle a fine name 
proud poverty, and the foreign mission of state only 
sunyan disguise for honest industry.. We may all 
ot a wild bull’ that would toss the good and beauti- 
by fighting down the unjust and sensual. Lucy 
ton is another name for fidelity, which is’ always 
atiful and always liable to calamity in this world. 


ut along with the civil and metaphysical history of 
1, another history goes daily forward—that of the 
ernal world—in which he is not less strictly implicated. 
is the compend of time; he is also the correlative 
sature. His power consists in the multitude of his 
sities, in the fact that his life is intertwined with 
whole chain of organic and inorganic being. In 
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province of the empire, making each market-to¥, 
Persia, Spain, and Britain pervious to the sold 
the capital: so out of the human heart go, as it - 
highways to the heart of every object in natur- 
reduce it under the dominion of man. A man 
bundle of relations, a knot of roots, whose flowet 
fruitage is the world. His faculties refer to nay 
out of him, and predict the world he is to ink 
as the fins of the fish foreshow that water exis 
the wings of an eagle in the egg presuppose air. 
cannot live without a world. Put Napoleon in anil 
prison, let his faculties find no men to act on, no+ 
to climb, no stake to play for, and he would beat 
air and appear stupid. Transport him to large count 
dense population, complex interests, and antag 
power, and you shall see that the man Napoleon, bour 
that is, by such a profile and outline, is not the vitz 
Napoleon. This is but Talbot’s shadow ; ‘ 


His substance is not here, 1 
For what you see is but the smallest part, 7 
And least proportion of humanity ; | 
But were the whole frame here, 
It is of such a spacious, lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. 
. Henry 


Columbus needs a planet to shape his course n 
Newton and Laplace need myriads of ages and t 
strewn celestial areas. One may say a gravit 
solar system is already prophesied in the natu 
Newton’s mind. Not less does the brain of Dax 
of Gay-Lussac, from childhood exploring the affi 
and repulsions of particles, anticipate the laws of or 
zation. Does not the eye of the human embryo pr 
the light ? the ear of Handel predict the witch 
of harmonic sound? Do not the constructive fi 
of Watt, Fulton, Whittemore, Arkwright, predict 
fusible, hard, and temperable texture of metals, 
properties of stone, water, and wood? Do not 
lovely attributes of the maiden child predict thi 
finements and decorations of civil society? | 

CelsoJavganneartemnin deleofothpigmidenyoicarapten man 
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id might ponder its thought for ages, and not gain 
much self-knowledge as the passion of love shall teach 
n a day. Who knows himself before he has been 
illed with indignation at an outrage, or has heard’ 
eloquent tongue, or has shared the throb of thousands 
a national exultation or alarm? No man can 
edate his experience, or guess what faculty or feeling 
ew object shall unlock, any more than he can draw 
lay the face of a person whom he shall see to-morrow 
the first time. 

will not now go behind the general statement to 
lore the reason of this correspondency. Let it 
ice that in the light of these two facts, namely, that 
mind is One, and that nature is its correlative, 
tory is to be read and written. 

hus in all ways does the soul concentrate and ‘re- 
duce its treasures for each pupil. He, too, shall 
s through the whole cycle of experience. He shall 
lect into a focus the rays of nature. History no 
ger shall be a dull book. It shall walk incarnate in 
ry just and wise man. You shall not tell me by 
guages and titles a catalogue of the volumes you have 
d. You shall make me feel what periods you have 
d. A man shall be the Temple of Fame. He shall 
Ik, as the poets have described that goddess, in a 
e painted all over with wonderful events and ex- 
iences ;—his own form and features by their ex- 
ed intelligence shall be that variegated vest. I 
ll find.in him the Foreworld; in his childhood the 
e of Gold, the Apples of Knowledge, the Argonautic 
pedition, the calling of Abraham, the building 
the Temple, the Advent of Christ, Dark Ages, 
1 Revival of Letters, the Reformation, the discovery 
new lands, the opening of new sciences, and new 
ionsin man. He shall be the priest of Pan, and bring 
h him into humble cottages the blessing of the morn- 
stars and all the recorded benefits of heaven and 
th. 

s there somewhat overweening in this claim ? Then 
eject all I have written, for what is the use of pre- 
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fault of our rhetoric that we cannot strongly stat 
fact without seeming to belie some other. I holt 
actual knowledge very cheap. Hear the rats it 
wall, see the lizard on the fence, the fungus under 

the lichen on the log. What do I know sý 
thetically, morally, of either of these worlds of - 

As old as the Caucasian man,—perhaps older,—t 
creatures. have kept their counsel beside - 
and there is no record of any word or sign 

has passed from one to the other. What connec 

do the books show between the fifty or sixty chen 
elements, and the historical eras ?» Nay, what | 

history yet record of the metaphysical annals of m 

What light does it shed on those mysteries which 

hide under the names Death and Immortality? 

every history should be written in a wisdom wi 
divined the range of our affinities and looked at £ 
as symbols.. I am ashamed to see what a shallow wi 
tale our so-called History is. How many times wer) 
say Rome, and Paris, and Constantinople! What £ 

Rome know of rat and lizard? What are Olymp 
and Consulates to these neighbouring systems of bei 
Nay, what food or experience of succour have they 
the Esquimaux seal-hunter, for the Kanaka in his ca: 
for the fisherman, the stevedore, the porter ? 

- Broader and deeper we must write our annals,—f 
an ethical reformation, from an influx of the ever 1 
ever. sanative conscience,—if we would trulier exp 
our central and wide-related nature, instead of this 
chronology of selfishness and pride to which we have 
long lent our eyes. Already that day exists for 
shines in on us.at unawares, but the path of science 
of letters is not the way into nature. The idiot, 
Indian, the child, and unschooled farmer’s boy,:s 
nearer to the light by which nature is to be read, 
the dissector or the antiquary. a 
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II.—SELF-RELIANCE. 


Ne te quæsiveris extra. 


Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate ; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
Epilogue to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Honest Man’s Fortune. 


Cast the bantling on the rocks, 
Suckle him with the she-wolf’s teat ; 
Wintered with the hawk and fox, 
Power and speed be hands and feet. 


- READ the other day some verses written by an emi- 

nent painter which were original and notconventional. 
ie soul always hears an admonition in such lines, let 
e subject be what it may. -The sentiment they instil is 
more value than any thought they may contain. To 
lieve your own thought, to believe that what is true 
; you in your private heart is true for all men,—that 
genius. Speak your latent conviction, and it shall be 
e universal sense ; for the inmost in due time becomes 
e outmost, and our first thought is rendered back to 
by the trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar as 
e voice of the mind is to each, the highest merit we 
cribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton is, that they. set at 
ught. books and. traditions, and spoke not what men 
t what they thought. A man should learn to detect 
d watch that gleam of light which flashes across his 
ind from within, more than the lustre of the firmament 
bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without notice 
; thought, because it is his. In every work of genius 
> recognize our own rejected thoughts: they come 
ck to,us with a certain alienated: majesty. Great 
rks of art have no more affecting lesson for us than 
is. They teach us to abide by our spontaneous im- 
ession with .good-humoured. inflexibility then., most 
1en the whole cry of voices is on the other side.. Else 
-MOTrrowe-Gtenagemsdl MatyCundhiom aged goedasgose 
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precisely what we have thought and felt all the t= 
and we shall be forced to take with shame our own op# 
from another. 

There is a time in every man’s education whem 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance; | 
imitation is suicide; that he must take himself for bet 
for worse, as his portion ; that though the wide uniw: 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can comm; 
him but through his toil bestowed on that plot of gro- 
which is given to him to till. The power which resi 
in him is new in nature, and none but he knows We 
that is which he can do, nor does he know until he i 
tried. Not for nothing one face, one character, ¢ 
fact, makes much impression on him, and another nq 
This sculpture in the memory is not without p 
established harmony. The eye was placed where « 
ray should fall, that it might testify of that particu, 
ray. We but half express ourselves, and are ashazw, 
of that divine idea which each of us represents. It t= 
be safely trusted as proportionate and of good iss* 
so it be faithfully imparted, but God will not have: 
work made manifest by cowards. A- man is relie 
and gay when he has put his heart into his work | 
done his best ; but what he has said or done otherws 
shall give him no peace. It is a deliverance wh 
does not deliver. In the attempt his genius des 
him; no muse befriends ; no invention, no hope. 

Trust thyself : every heart vibrates to that iron str 
Accept the place the divine providence has found. 
you, the society of your contemporaries, the connec: 
of events. Great men have always done so, and » 
fided themselves childlike to the genius of their 
betraying their perception that the absolutely tr 
worthy was seated at their heart, working thre 
their hands, predominating in all their being. Anc 
are now men, and must accept in the highest mind 
same transcendent destiny ; and not minors and inv: 

in a protected corner, not cowards fleeing before a revy 
tion, but guides, redeemers, and benefactors, obeying 
Almi hty effort, and advancing on Chaos and the D; 
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the face and behaviour of children, babes, and even 
ates! That divided and rebel mind, that distrust of 
sentiment because our arithmetic has computed the 
ength and means opposed to our purpose, these have 
t. Their mind being whole, their eye is as yet un- 
aquered, and when we look in their faces, we are 
concerted. Infancy conforms to nobody; all con- 
m to it, so that one babe commonly makes four or 
e out of the adults who prattle and play to it. So 
d has armed youth and puberty and manhood no 
š with its own piquancy and charm, and made it en- 
ible and gracious and its claims not to be put by, if 
will stand by itself. Do not think the youth has no 
ce, because he cannot speak to you and me. Hark! 
the next room his voice is sufficiently clear and em- 
atic. It seems he knows how to speak to his contem- 
raries. Bashful or bold, then, he will know how to 
Ike us seniors very unnecessary. > 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner, 
d would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught 
conciliate one, is the healthy attitude of human nature. 
boy is in the parlour what the pit is in the playhouse ; 
lependent, irresponsible, looking out from his corner 
such people and facts as pass by, he tries and sentences 
m on their merits, in the swift summary way of boys, 
good, bad, interesting, silly, eloquent, troublesome. 
‘ cumbers himself never about consequences, about 
erests; he gives an independent, genuine verdict. 
u must court him: he does not court you. But 
' man is, as it were, clapped into jail by his conscious- 
s. As soon as he has once acted or spoken with 
rż, he isa committed person, watched by the sympathy 
the hatred of hundreds, whose affections must now 
er into his account. There is no Lethe for this. - 
, that he could pass again into his neutrality ! Who 
1 thus avoid all pledges, and having observed, observe 
in from the same unaffected, unbiassed, unbribable, 
affrighted innocence, must always be formidable. 
; would utter opinions on all passing affairs, which 
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These are the voices which we; hear in solitude» 
they grow faint and inaudible.as we enter int 
world. Society everywhere is in conspiracy agains 
manhood of every one of its members. Society 
joint-stock company, in which the members agree: 
the better securing of his bread to each shareho 
to surrender the liberty and culture of the eater. , 
virtue ‘in most request is conformity. , Self-reli: 
is its. aversion. It. loves not realities and crea’ 
but names and customs. ; j 

Whoso. would be.a man must be a nonconforf 

He who would gather immortal palms must. not 
hindered by the name of goodness, but must exp 
if it be goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but the 
tegrity of your own mind. Absolve you to your: 
and you shall have the suffrage of the world 
remember an answer which when quite young I% 
prompted to make to a valued adviser, who was gz 
to importune me with the dear old doctrines of the Che: 
On my saying, What have I to do with the sacred 
of traditions, if I live wholly from within ? my fr 
suggested,—‘‘ But these impulses may be from be 
not from above.” I replied, “They do not seer 
me to be such; but if I am the Devil’s child, I will 
then from the Devil.” No law can be sacred to me 
that of my nature. Good and bad are but names i 
readily transferable to that or this; the only 1 
is what is after my constitution, the only wrong Y 
is against it. A man is to carry himself in the pres 
ofall opposition, as if everything were titular 
ephemeral but he. I am ashamed to think how e& 
we capitulate to badges and names, to large soci 
and dead institutions. Every decent and well-sp 
individual affects and sways me. more than is right 
ought to go upright and vital, and speak the rude t 
in all ways. If malice and. vanity wear the coa 
philanthropy, shall that pass? . If an angry 1 
assumes this -bountiful cause of Abolition, and ec: 
to me, with his last aapa from Batbadoes; why sh 
I_not say to him, “Go love thy infant; love thy w 
Chop Hancamuasl MABAGA DuhieeSRMAGEH OO aye 
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ace: and. never’ varnish your hard, . uncharitable 
mbition with this incredible tenderness for black folk 
thousand miles off. -Thy love afar is spite at home.” 
ough and graceless would be such greeting, -but truth 
handsomer that the affectation of love. Your good- 
‘ss must have some edge to it,—else it is none. The 
yctrine of hatred must be preached as the counter- 
‘tion of the doctrine of love when that pules and whines. 
shun father and: mother and wife and brother, when 
y genius calls me. I would write on the lintels of the 
yor-post, Whim. I hope it is somewhat better than 
him at last, but we cannot spend the day in explanation. 
xpect me not to show cause why I seek or why I ex- 
ude company.. Then, again, do not tell me, as a good 
an did to-day, of my obligation to put all poor men 
| good situations. Are they my poor? I tell thee, 
ou foolish philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the 
me, the cent, I give to such men as do not belong to 
e.and to whom I do not belong. There is a class of 
rsons to whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought 
id sold ; for them I will go to prison; if need be ; but 
ur miscellaneous popular charities; the education at 
llege of fools; the building of meeting-houses to the 
4in'end to which many now stand; alms to sots; and 
e thousand-fold Relief Societies ;—though I confess 
ith shame I sometimes succumb and give the dollar, it 
a wicked dollar which by-and-by I shall have the mau- 
jod, to withhold. 

‘Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather the ex- 
ption than the rule. There is the man and his virtues. 
en do what. is called a good action, as some piece of 
iurage or charity, much as they would pay a fine in 
ipiation of daily non-appearance on parade. Their 
orks are done as an apology or extenuation of their 
‘ing in the world,—as invalids and the insane pay a 
gh board. Their virtues are penances.- I do not wish 
lexpiate, but to live. My life is for itself and not for 
spectacle. I much prefer that it should be of a lower 
rain, so it be genuine and equal, than that it should 
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evidence that you are a man, and refuse this ay 
from the man to his actions. I know that for mys 
makes no difference whether I do or forbear those ac 
which are reckoned excellent. I cannot consem 
pay for a privilege where I have intrinsic right. 
and mean as my gifts may be, I actually am, aní 
not need for my own assurance or the assurance of 
fellows any secondary testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not what 
people think. This rule, equally arduous in actual 
intellectual life, may serve for the whole distinc 
between greatness and meanness. It is the har 
because you will always find those who think they k: 
what is your duty better than you know it. It is « 
in the world to live after the world’s opinion ; it is æ 
in solitude to live after our own; but the great ma: 
he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with pent 
sweetness the independence of solitude. | 

The objection to conforming to usages that have? 
come dead to you is, that it scatters your force. It W 
your time and blurs the impression of your charac 
If you maintain a dead church, contribute-to a œ 
Bible Society, vote with a great party either for 

government or against it, spread your table like 1 
housekeepers,—under all these screens I have diffic 
to detect the precise man you are: and, of cow 
so much force is withdrawn from your proper life. — 
do your work, and I shall know you. Do your work,, 
you shall reinforce yourself. A man must cons 
what a blindman’s-buff is this game of conform 
If I know your sect, I anticipate your argument 
hear a preacher announce for his text and topic 
expediency of one of the institutions of his church. J 
not know beforehand that not possibly can he sa 
new and spontaneous word? Do I not know i 
with all this ostentation of examining the ground 
the institution, he will do no such thing? Do I 
know that he is pledged to himself not to look bu 
one side,—the permitted side, not as a man, but ; 
»arish minister ? He is a retained atto and t 
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iost men have bound their eyes with one or another 
andkerchief, and attached themselves to some one 
f these communities of opinion. This conformity 
akes them not false in a few particulars, authors of 
few lies, but false in all particulars. Their every 
uth is not quite true. Their two is not the real two, 
heir four not the real four ; so that every word they say 
hagrins us, and we know not where to begin to set them 
ight. Meantime nature is not slow to equip us in the 
rison-uniform of the party to which we adhere. We 
pme to wear one cut of face and figure, and acquire 
y degrees the gentlest asinine expression. There is 
mortifying experience in particular, which does not 
‘il to wreak itself also in the general history; I 
1ean ‘‘ the foolish face of praise,” the forced smile which 
e put on in company where we do not feel at ease 
1 answer to conversation which does not interest us. 
he muscles, not spontaneously moved, but moved 
y a low usurping wilfulness, grow tight about 
he outline of the face with the most disagreeable 
¢nsation. f 
For nonconformity the world whips you with its- 
ispleasure. And therefore a man must know. how 
o estimate a sour face. The bystanders look askance 
n him in the public street or in the friend’s parlour. 
{ this aversation has its origin in contempt and resistance 
ke his own, he might well go home with a sad counten- 
nce; but the sour faces of the multitude, like their 
weet faces, have no deep cause, but are put on and off 
s the wind blows, and a newspaper directs. Yet is 
he discontent of the multitude more formidable than 
hat of the senate and the college. It is easy enough for 
firm man who knows the world to brook the rage of the 
ultivated classes. Their rage is decorous and prudent, 
yr they-are timid as being very vulnerable themselves. 
ut when to their feminine rage the indignation of the 
eople is added, when the ignorant and the poor are 
roused, when the unintelligent brute force that lies at 
he bottom of society is made to growl and mow, it needs 
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The other terror that scares us from self-trust is; 
consistency; a reverence for our past act or v 
because the eyes of others have no other data for (; 
puting our orbit than our past acts, and we are loat 
disappoint them. ; f 

Butwhyshould you keepyour head over your shoul, 
Why drag about this corpse of your memory, lest, 
contradict somewhat you have stated in this orf, 
public place? Suppose you should contradict yours 
what then? It seems to be a rule of wisdom neve- 
rely on your memory alone, scarcely even in act 
pure memory, but to bring the past for judgment 3 
the thousand-eyed present, and live ever in a newe 
In your metaphysics you have denied personality: 

the Deity; yet when the devout motions of the? 
come, yield to them heart and life, though they sh: 
clothe God with shape and colour. Leave your tha, 
as Joseph his coat in the hand of the harlot, and fe < 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little mx 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divi 
With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to: 
He may as well concern himself with his shadow om 
wall. Speak what you think now in hard words, | 
to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard wi 
again, though it contradict everything you said to-da 
‘Ah, so you shall be sure to be misunderstood.’’—Is | 
bad, then, to be misunderstood ? Pythagoras was 
understood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Lui 
and Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton; and e 
pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To beg 
is to be misunderstood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All 
sallies of his will are rounded in by the law of his b 
as the inequalities of Andes and Himmaleh are insi 
cant in the curve of the sphere. Nor does it m 
how you gauge and try him. A character is lik 
acrostic or Alexandrian stanza ;—read it forward, | 
ward, or across, it still spells the same thing. Ir 
pleasing, contrite wood-life which God allows me, I 
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trical, though I mean it not, and see it not. My 
yk should smell of pines and resound with the hum of 
ects. The swallow over my window should inter- 
ave that thread or straw he carries in his bill into my 
b also. We pass for what we are. Character teaches 
pve our wills. Men imagine that they communicate 
ir virtue or vice only by overt actions, and do not 
; that virtue or vice emit-a breath every moment. 

There will be an agreement in whatever variety of 
ions, so they be each honest and natural in their hour. 
r of one will, the actions will be harmonious, how- 
sr unlike they seem. These varieties are lost sight 
at a little distance, at a little height of thought. One 
idency unites them all. The voyage of the best ship 
a zigzag line of a hundred tacks. See the line from 
sufficient distance, and it straightens itself to the 
erage tendency. Your genuine action will explain 
elf, and will explain your other genuine actions. 
ur conformity explains nothing. Act singly, and 
at you have already done singly will justify you now. 
eatness appeals to the future. If I can be firm enough 
day to do right, and scorn eyes, I must have done 
much right before as to defend me now. Be it how 
will, do right now. Always scorn appearances, and 
u always may. The force of character is cumulative. 
| the foregone days of virtue work their health into 
is. What makes the majesty of the heroes of the 
nate and the field, which so fills the imagination ? 
1e’ consciousness of a train of great days and victories 
hind. They shed a united light on the advancing 
tor. He is attended as by a visible escort of angels. 
tat is it which throws thunder into Chatham’s voice, 
d dignity into Washington’s port, and America into 
Jams’s eye. Honour is venerable to us because it 
‘no ephemeris. It is always ancient virtue. We 
srship it to-day because it is not of to-day. We love 
and pay it homage, because it is not a trap for our 
ye and homage, but is self-dependent, self-derived, 
d therefore of an old immaculate pedigree, even if 
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formity and consistency. Let the words be ga: 
and ridiculous henceforward. Instead of the 
for dinner, let us hear a whistle from the Sparta! 
Let us never bow and apologize more. A great 
is coming to eat at my house. I do not wish to { 
him; I wish that he should wish to please me. + 
stand here for humanity, and though I would m4 
kind, I would make it true. Let us affront and 1 
„mand the smooth mediocrity and squalid content 
of the times, and hurl in the face of custom, and t 
and office, the fact which is the upshot of all hit 
that there is a great responsible Thinker and / 
working wherever a man works ; that a true man be 
to no other time or place, but is the centre of tE 
Where he is, there is nature. He measures you., 
all men, and all events. Ordinarily, everybody in sø 
reminds us of somewhat else, or of some other pe, 
Character, reality, reminds you of nothing d= 
takes place of the whole creation. The man Ie 
‘so much, that he must make all circumstances inc 
ent. Every true man is a cause, a country, and am 
requires infinite spaces and numbers and time ful 
accomplish his design ; —and posterity seem to f 
his steps as a train of clients. A man Cæsar is 
and for ages after we have a Roman empire. Chi 
born, and millions of minds so grow and cleave i 
genius, that he is confounded with virtue and the po 
of man. An institution is the lengthened shad 
one man; as, Monachism, of the Hermit Antony 
Reformation, of Luther ; Quakerism, of Fox ; Metho 
of Wesley ; Abolition, of Clarkson. Scipio, Milton 
“the height of Rome;” and all history resolves. 
very easily into the biography of a few stout and e: 
persons. 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep © 
under his feet. Let him not peep or steal, or sku 
and down with the air of a charity-boy, a basta 
an interloper, in the world which exists for him. 
the man in the See finding no worth in himself 

rresponds to the force which built a tower or scul 
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1 forbidding air, much like a gay equipage, and seem 
say like that, ‘‘ Who are you, sir?” Yet they all 
shis, suitors for his notice, petitioners to his faculties 
t they will come out and take. possession. The 
ture waits for my verdict : it is not to command me, 
+ Iam to settle its claims to praise. That popular 
le of the sot who was picked up dead drunk in the 
set, carried to the duke’s house, washed and dressed 
| lafd in the duke’s bed, and, on his waking, treated 
h all obsequious ceremony like the duke, and assured 
t he had been insane, owes its popularity ‘to the fact 
t it symbolizes so well the state of man who is in the 
ld a sort of sot, but now and then wakes up, exer- 
's his reason, and finds himself a true prince. 
Jur reading is mendicant and sycophantic. In history, 
‘ imagination plays us false. Kingdom and lord 
p, power and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary than 
vate John and Edward in a small house and common 
’s work; but the things of life are the same to both; 
. sum total of both is the same. Why all this 
erence to Alfred, and Scanderbeg, and Gustavus ? 
»pose they were virtuous ; did they wear out virtue ? 
great a stake depends on your private act to-day, as 
owed their public and renowned steps. When private 
n shall act with original views, the lustre will be 
nsferred from the actions of kings to those of gentle- 
n. 
the world has been instructed by its kings, who have 
magnetized the eyes of nations. It has been taught 
this colossal symbol the mutual reverence that is 
‘from man to man. The joyful loyalty with which 
1 have everywhere suffered the king, the noble, or 
great proprietor to walk among them by a law of 
own, make his own scale of men and things, and 
erse theirs, pay for benefits not with money but 
h honour, and represent the law in his person, was 
hieroglyphic by. which they obscurely signified 
r consciousness of their own right and comeliness, 
ment of every man. 
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is the Trustee? What is the aboriginal Self, on ñ- 
a universal reliance may be grounded ? What £, 
nature and power of that science-baffling star, wit 
parallax, without calculable elements, which £, 
a ray of beauty even into trivial and impure ae, 
if the least inark of independence appear ? The ir- 
leads us to that source, at once the essence of gé, 
of virtue, and of life, which we call Spontancity c, 
stinct. We denote this primary wisdom as Intwy 
whilst all later teachings are tuitions. In that, 
force, the last fact behind which analysis canné; 
all things find their common origin. For, the , 
of being which in calm hours rises, we know not; 
in the soul, is not diverse from things, from space, < 
light, from time, from man, but one with them, ; 
proceeds obviously from the same source whence , 
life and being also proceed. We first share the li, 
. which things exist, and afterwards see them as ape 
ances in nature, and forget that we have shared 
cause. Here is the fountain of action and of the, 
Here are the lungs of that inspiration which giveth, 
wisdom, and which cannot be denied without im 
and atheism. We lie in the lap of immense intellig 
which makes us receivers of its truth and organs í 
activity. When we discern justice, when we di 
truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but allow a pa 
to its beams. If we ask whence this comes, if we 
to pry into the soul that causes, all philosophy 
fault. Its presence or its absence is all we can a 
Every man discriminates between the voluntary 
of his mind and his involuntary perceptions, and 1 
that to his involuntary perceptions a perfect fa 
due. He may err in the expression of them, but he! 
that these things are so, like day and night, not 
disputed. “My wilful actions and acquisitions as 
roving ;—the idlest reverie, the faintest native er 
command my curiosity and respect. Thoughtless 
contradict as readily the statement of percepti 
of opinions, or rather much more readily ; for, tt 
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tion is not whimsical, but. fatal. If I see a trait, 
children will see it after me, and in course of time, 
mankind,—although it may chance that no one has 
1 it before me. For my perception of it is as much 
ict as the sun. 
‘he relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so 
e, that it is profane to seek to interpose helps. It 
st be that when God speaketh he should communicate, : 
one thing, but all things ; should fill the world with 
voice; should scatter forth light, nature, time, 
Is, from the centre of the present thought; and 
v date and new create the whole. Whenever a 
id is simple, and receives a divine wisdom, old things 
s away,—means, teachers, texts, temples fall; it 
s now, and absorbs past and future into the present 
ir. All things are made sacred by relation to it,— 
, as much as another. All things are dissolved to 
ir centre by their cause, and, in the universal miracle, 
ty and particular miracles disappear. If, therefore, 
nan claims to know and speak of God, and carries 
| backward to the phraseology of some old mouldered 
ion in another country, in another world, believe 
1 not. Is the acorn better than the oak which is 
fulness and completion? Is the parent better than 
. child into whom he has cast his ripened being ? 
ence, then, this worship of the past ? The centuries 
conspirators against the sanity and authority of 
soul. Time and space are but physiological colours 
ich the eye makes, but the soul is light; where it 
is day; where it was, is night; and history is an 
pertinence and an injury, if it be anything more than 
heerful apologue or parable of my being and becoming. 
fan is timid and apologetic ; he is no longer upright ; 
dares not say “ I think,” “I am,” but quotes some 
nt or sage. He is ashamed before the blade of grass 
the blowing rose. These roses under my window 
ke no reference to former roses.or to better ones ; 
y are for what they are; they exist with God to-day. 
ere is no time to them. There is simply DeBus 
is perfect-dnsengiswaaPman E MEd. f 
eaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; in the Bie 
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blown flower there is no more; in the leafless root 
is no less. Its nature is satisfied, and it satisfies m 
in all moments alike. But man postpones or remem 
he does not live in the present, but with reverté 
laments the past, or, heedless of the riches that suri 
him, stands on tiptoe to foresee the future. He c 
be happy and strong until he too lives with nate 
the present, above time. | 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what = 
intellects dare not yet hear God himself, unless he £ 
the phraseology of I know not what David, or Jere; 
or Paul. We shall not always set so great a price 
few texts, on a few lives. We are like children 
Yepeat by rote the sentences of grandames and tutors. 

as they grow older, of the men of talents and char, 
they chance to see,—painfully recollecting the i 
words they spoke; afterwards, when they cor 
. the point of view which those had who utterest 
sayings, they understand them, and are willing ¥ 
the words go; for, at any time, they can use wor. 
good when occasion comes. If we live truly, we 
see truly. It is as easy for the strong man to best 
as it is for the weak to be weak. When we have 
perception, we shall gladly disburden the memory ; 
hoarded treasures as old rubbish. When a man 
with God, his voice shall be as sweet as the murm 
the brook and the rustle of the corn. 

And now at last the highest truth on this su 
remains unsaid; probably cannot be said; for all 
we say is the far-off remembering of the intuition. 
thought, by what I can now nearest approach tos 
is this. When good is near you, when you han 
in yourself, it is not by any known or accustomed 
you shall not discern the foot-prints of any « 
you shall not see the face of man; you shall not 
any name ;—the way, the thought, the good, sh 
wholly strange and new. - It shall exclude examp 
experience. You take the way from man, not to 
All persons that ever existed are its forgotten min 
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t can be called gratitude, nor properly joy. The 
| raised over passion beholds identity and eternal 
sation, perceives the self-existence of Truth and Right, 
| calms itself with knowing that all things go well. 
t spaces of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, the South 
,—long intervals of time, years, centuries,—are of no 
punt. This which I think and feel underlay every 
ner state of life and circumstances, as it does under- 
my present, and what is called life, and what is called 
th. 
ife only avails, not the having lived. Power ceases 
the instant of repose; it resides in the moment of 
nsition from a past to a new state, in the shooting 
he gulf, in the darting to an aim. This one fact the 
ld hates, that the soul becomes; for that for ever 
rades the past, turns all riches to poverty, all repu- 
ion to a shame, confounds the saint with the rogue, 
ves Jesus and Judas equally aside. Why, then, 
we prate of self-reliance ? Inasmuch as the soul is 
sent, there will be power not confident but agent. 
talk of reliance is a poor external way of speaking. 
ak rather of that which relies, because it works and 
Who has more obedience than I masters me, though 
should not raise his finger. Round him I must re- 
ve by the gravitation of spirits. We fancy it rhetoric, 
en we speak of eminent virtue. We do not yet see 
t virtue is Height, and that a man or a company of 
n, plastic and permeable to principles, by the law 
nature must overpower and ride all cities, nations, 
gs, rich men, poets, who are not. 
this is the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach 
this, as on every topic, the resolution of all into the 
r-blessed ONE. Self-existence is the attribute of 
Supreme Cause, and it constitutes the measure of 
d by the degree in which it enters into all lower 
ms. All things real are so by so much virtue as 
y contain. Commerce, husbandry, hunting, whaling, 
r, eloquence, personal weight, are somewhat, and 
age my respect as examples of its presence and 
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essential measure: of right. Nature’ suffers nothin 
remain in her kingdoms which cannot help itself. 
genesis and maturation of a planet, its poise and G 
the bended tree recovering itself from the strong ¥ 
the vital resources of every animal and vegetable; 
demonstrations of the self-sufficing, and therefore 
relying soul. i 

Thus all concentrates: let us not rove; let w 
at home with the cause. Let us stun and ast 
the intruding rabble of men and books and institut 
by a simple declaration of the divine fact. Bid 
invaders take the shoes from off their feet, for Gi 
here within. Let our simplicity judge them, and 
docility to our own law demonstrate the poverts 
nature and fortune beside our native riches. 

- But now we are a mob. Man does not stand in- 
of man, nor is his. genius admonished to stay at hes 
to put itself in communication with the internal wz 
but it goes abroad to beg a cup of water of the ur 
other men. We must go alone. I like the silent ck: 
before the service begins, better than any preac 
How far off, how cool, how chaste the persons i 
begirt each one with a precinct or sanctuary ! 
us always sit. Why should we assume the faults œ 
friend, or wife, or father, or child, because they sit arı 
our hearth, or are said to have the same blood 7 
men have my blood, and I have all men’s. No 
that will I adopt their petulance or folly, even te 
extent of being ashamed of it. But your isolation | 
not be mechanical, but spiritual, that is, must be € 
tion. - At times the whole world seems to be in consp 
to importune you with emphatic trifles. Friend, ¢ 
child, sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock at on 
thy closet door, and say,—‘“*Come out unto us.” 
keep thy state; come not into their confusion. 
power men possess to annoy me, I give them by a: 
curiosity. No man can’come near me but thr 
my act. ‘‘ What we love that we have, but by ¢ 
we bereave ourselves of the love.” 
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er into the state of war, and wake Thor and Woden, 
rage and constancy, in our Saxon breasts. This is 
be done in our smooth times by speaking the truth. 
ck this lying hospitality and lying affection. Live 
longer to the expectation of these deceived and deceiv- 

people with whom we converse. Say to them, O 
her, O mother, O wife, O brother, O friend, I have 
d with you after appearances hitherto. Hence- 
ward J am the truth’s. Be it known unto you that 
\ceforward I obey no law less than the eternal law. 
vill have no covenants but proximities. I shall en- 
wvour to nourish my parents, to support my family, 
be the chaste husband of one wife,—but these re- 
ions I must fill after a new and unprecedented way. 
ppeal from your customs. I must be myself. I 
mot break myself any longer for you, or you. If 
1 can love-me for what I am, we shall be the happier. 
you cannot, I will still seek to deserve that you should. 
vill not hide my tastes or aversions. I will so trust 
t what is deep is holy, that I will do strongly before 
s sun and moon whatever inly rejoices me, and the 
rt appoints. If you are noble, I will love you; if 
1 are not, I will not hurt you and myself by: hypo- 
tical attentions. If you are true, but not in the same 
th with me, cleave to your companions; I will seek 
; own. I do this not selfishly, but humbly and truly. 
s alike your interest, and mine, and all men’s, however 
g we have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. -Does this 
ind harsh to-day ? You willsoon love what is dictated 
your nature as. well as mine, and, if we follow the 
ith, it will bring us out safe at last—But so you may 
æ these friends pain. Yes, but I cannot sell my liberty 
| my power, to save their sensibility. Besides, all 
sons have their moments of reason, when they look 
t into the region of absolute truth; then will they 
tify me, and do the same thing. 
The populace think that your rejection of popular 
ndards is a rejection of all standard, and mere anti- 
mianism ; and the bold sensualist will use the name of 
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other of which we must be shriven. You may 
your round of duties by clearing yourself in the 
or in the reflex way. Consider whether you have 
fied your relations to father, mother, cousin, neigt 
town, cat, and dog; whether any of these can u. 

ou. But I may also neglect this reflex standan 
absolve me to myself. I have my own stern claim 
perfect circle. It denies the name of duty to 
offices that are called duties. But if I can disc 
its debts, it enables me to dispense with the p€ 
code. If any one imagines that this law is lax, le 
keep its commandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in him 
has cast off the common motives of humanity, am: 
ventured to trust himself for a taskmaster. Hig 
his heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, that he 
in good earnest be doctrine, society, law, to him 
that a simple purpose may be to him as strong = 
necessity is to others ! 

If any man consider the present aspects of what is | 
by distinction society, he will see the need of these « 
The sinew and heart of man seem to be drawn oui 
we are become timorous, desponding whimperers. 
are afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, afraid of deat 
afraid of each other. Our age yields no great and p 
persons. We want men and women who shall rer 
life and our social state, but we see that most n:i 

are insolvent, cannot satisfy their own wants, ha 
ambition out of all proportion to their practical 
and do lean and beg day and night continually. 
housekeeping is mendicant; our arts, our occupé 
our marriages, our religion, we have not choser 
society has chosen for us. We are parlour soldiers. 
shun the rugged battle of fate, where strength is b» 

If our young men miscarry in their first enter, 
they lose all heart. If the young merchant fails 
say he is ruined. If the finest genius studies at i 
our colleges, and is not installed in an office with 
ear afterwards in the cities or suburbs of Bosi 
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; rest of his life. A sturdy lad from New Hampshire 
“Vermont, who in turn tries all the professions, who 
ms it, farms it, peddles, keeps a school, preaches, edits 
4ewspaper, goes to Congress, buys a township, and so 
‘th, in successive years, and always, like a cat, falls 
-his feet, is worth a hundred of these city dolls. He 
Iks abreast with his days, and feels no shame in not 
tudying a profession,” for he does not postpone his life, 
it lives already. He has not one chance, but a hundred 
ances. Let a Stoic open the resources of man, and 
| men they are not leaning willows, but can and must 
lach themselves; that with the exercise of self-trust, 
w powers shall appear ; that a man is the word made 
sh, born to shed healing to the nations, that he should 
ashamed of our compassion, and that the moment 
acts from himself, tossing the laws, the books, idola- 
es, and customs out of the window, we pity him no 
ire, but thank and revere him,—and that teacher shall 
tore the life of man to splendour, and make his name 
ur to all history. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance must work 
revolution in all the offices and relations of men; in 
‘ir religion; in their education; in their pursuits ; 
ir modes of living; their association; in their prop- 
y ; in their speculative views. 

[. In what prayers do men allow themselves! That 
ich they call a holy office is not so much as brave 
l manly. Prayer looks abroad and asks for some 
eign addition to come through some foreign virtue, 
l loses itself in endless mazes of natural and super- 
tural, and mediatorial and miraculous. Prayer that 
ves a particular commodity,—any thing less than 
good,—is vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the 
ts of life from the highest point of view. It is the 
loquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. It is the 
rit of God pronouncing his works good. But prayer 
a means to affect a private end is meanness and theft. 
supposes dualism and not unity in nature and con- 
musness. As soon as a man is at one with God, he 
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the prayer of the rower kneeling with the stroket 
oar, are true prayers heard throughout nature, th 
for cheap ends. Caratach, in Fletcher’s Bonduca, "> 
admonished to inquire the mind of the god At; 
replies,— | é 
t His hidden meaning lies in our endeavours ; £ 

Our valours are our best gods.” £ 


Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. - 
content is the want of self-reliance: it is infirmi“ 
will. Regret calamities, if you can thereby help, 
sufferer; if not, attend your own work, and aly 
the evil begins to be repaired. Our sympathy i, 
as base. We come to them who weep foolishly, an, 
down and cry for company, instead of imparting tof 
truth and health in rough electric shocks, putting £ 
once more in communication with their own reason, , 
secret of fortune is joy in our hands. Welconis- 
more to gods and men is the self-helping man. Fe, 
all doors are flung wide: him all tongues gree 
honours crown, ‘all eyes follow with desire. Our. 
goes out to him and embraces him, because he dik 
need it. - We solicitously and apologetically caress 
celebrate him, because he.held on his way and sac 
our disapprobation. The gods love him because 
hated him. “To the persevering mortal,” said Zoro 
“ the blessed Immortals are swift.” 

As men’s prayers'are a disease of the will, $ 
their creeds a disease of the intellect. They say with. 
foolish Israelites, “ Let not God speak to us, le 
die. -Speak thou, speak any man with us, and w 
obey.’’. Everywhere I am hindered of meeting G 
my brother, because he has shut his own temple « 
and recites fables merely of his brother’s, or his bra 
brother's God. Every new mind is a new classific 
If it prove a mind of uncommon activity and por 
Locke; a. Lavoisier, a Hutton, a Bentham, a Ec 
it imposes its classification on other men, and | 
new system. In proportion to the depth of the thx 
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is apparent in creeds'and churches, which:are also 
sifications of some powerful mind acting on the ele- 
4tal thought of duty, and man’s relation. to the 
hest. Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, Swedenborgism. 
= pupil takes the same delight in subordinating every- 
4g .to the new terminology, as a girl who has just 
-ned botany, in seeing a new earth and new seasons 
jeby. It will happen for a time, that the pupil will 
j his intellectual power has grown by the study of 
master’s mind. But in all unbalanced minds, the 
sification is idolized, passes for the end, and not for 
eedily exhaustible means, so that the walls of the 
jem blend to their eye in the remote horizon with 
walls of the universe ; the luminaries of heaven seem 
them hung on the arch their master built. . They 
not imagine how you aliens have any right to see,— 
v you can see; “It must be somehow that you stole 
light from us.” They do not yet perceive, that light, 
ystematic, indomitable, will break into any cabin, 
n into theirs. Let them chirp awhile and call it 
ix own. If they are honest and do well, presently 
ir neat new pinfold will be too strait and low, will 
ck, will lean, will rot and vanish, and the immortal light, 
young and joyful, million-orbed, million-coloured, will 
m over the universe as on the first morning. 
. It is for want of self-culture that the superstition 
Travelling, whose idols are Italy, England, Egypt, 
lins its fascination for all educated Americans. They 
) made England, Italy, or Greece venerable in the 
gination, did so by sticking fast where they were, 
an axis of the earth. In manly hours, we feel that 
y is our place. The soul is no traveller; the wise 
1 stays at home, and when his necessities, his duties, 
any occasion call him from his house, or into foreign 
ds, he isat home still, and:shall make men sensible by 
expression of his countenance, that he goes the 
sionary of wisdom and virtue, and visits cities and men 
a sovereign, and not like an interloper or a valet. 
have no’ churlish objection to the circumnaviga- 
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or does not go abroad with the hope of finding s 
what greater than he knows. He who travels t 
amused, or to get somewhat which he does not © 
travels away from himself, and grows old even in y 
among old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his wi 
mind have become old and dilapidated as they. 
carries ruins to ruins. 

Travelling is a fool’s paradise. Our first jour 
discover to us the indifference of places. At hoz 
dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can be intoxic 
with beauty, and lose my sadness. I pack my tr 
embrace my friends, embark on the sea, and at last ¥ 
up in Naples, and there beside me is the stern | 
the sad self, unrelenting, identical, that I fled & 
I seek the Vatican, and the palaces. I affect tc 
intoxicated with sights and suggestions, but I am 
intoxicated. My giant goes with me wherever I go, ; 

3. But the rage of travelling is a symptom w 
deeper unsoundness affecting the whole intelle: 
action. The intellect is vagabond, and our syste 
education fosters restlessness. Our minds travel 1 
our bodies are forced to stay at home. We imi 
and what is imitation but the travelling of the m 
Our houses are built with foreign taste; our sh 
are garnished with foreign ornaments; our opin 
our tastes, our faculties, lean, and follow the Past 
the Distant. The soul created the arts wherever 
have flourished. It was in his own mind that the z 
sought his model. It was an application of his 
thought to the thing to be done and the conditio; 
be observed. And why need we copy the Dori 
the Gothic model? Beauty, convenience, gram 
of thought, and quaint expression are as near to 1 
to any, and if the American artist will study with) 
and love the precise thing to be done by him, cons 
ing the climate, the soil, the length of the day, the w 
of the people, the habit and form of the governn 
he will create a house in which all these will find ti 
selves fitted, and taste and sentiment will be sati 
0." i ion. Digitized b angotri 
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u can present every moment with the cumulative 
ice of a whole life’s cultivation ; but of the adopted 
ent of another, you have only an extemporaneous, 
lf possession. That which each can do best, none 
t his Maker can teach him. No man yet knows what 
is, nor can, till that person has exhibited it. Where 
the master who could have taught Shakespeare ? 
here is the master who could have instructed Franklin, 
Washington, or Bacon, or Newton ? Every great man 
a unique. The Scipionism of Scipio is precisely that 
rt he could not borrow. Shakespeare will never be 
ide by the study of Shakespeare. Do that which is 
jigned you, and you cannot hope too much or dare 
»much. There is at this moment for you an utterance 
uve and grand as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, 
trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses, or 
inte, but different from all these. Not possibly 
ll the soul all rich, all eloquent, with thousand- 
ven tongue, deign to repeat itself; but if you can 
ar what these patriarchs say, surely you can reply 
them in the same pitch of voice ; for the ear and the 
guc are two organs of one nature. Abide in the 
aple and noble regions of thy life, obey thy heart, 
d thou shalt reproduce the Foreworld again. 

4. As our Religion, our Education, our Art look a- 
nad, so does our spirit of society. All men plume 
emselves on the improvement of society, and no man 
proves. 

society never advances. It recedes as fast on one 
e as it gains on the other. It undergoes continual 
anges ; it is barbarous, it is civilized, it is Christianized, 
s rich, it is scientific ; but this change is not ameliora- 
n. For everything that is given, something is taken. 
ciety acquires new arts, and loses old instincts. What 
contrast between the well-clad, reading, writing, think- 
: American, with a watch, a pencil, and a bill of ex- 
ange in his pocket, and the naked New Zealander, 
ose property is a club, a spear, a mat, and an undivided 
entieth of a shed to sleep under! But compare the 
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tell us truly, strike the savage with a broad axes: 
in a day or two the flesh shall unite and heal as #4 
struck the. blow into soft pitch, and the same blow z 
send the white to his grave. J 
The civilized man has built a coach, but has lo= 
use of his feet. He is supported on crutches, but fe 
so much support of muscle. He has a fine Gé 
watch, but he fails of the skill to tell the hour bis 
sun. A Greenwich nautical almanac he has, and so £ 
sure of the information when he wants it, the man i 
street does not know a star in the sky. The soñ 
he does not observe; the equinox he knows as Ii 
and the whole bright calendar of the year is wite 
a dial in his mind. His note-books impair his mem 
his libraries overload his wit; the insurance-<¢: 
increases the number of accidents; and it may % 
question whether machinery does not encumber ; whe. 
we have not lost by refinement some energy, Wi 
Christianity entrenched in establishments and ít 
some vigour of wild virtue. For every Stoic w 
Stoic; but in Christendom where is the Christiam 
There is no more deviation in the moral stat 
than in the standard of height or bulk. No greater 
are now than ever were. A singular equality mz 
observed between the great men of the first and « 
last ages; nor can all ‘the science, art, religion, 
philosophy of the nineteenth century avail to ed 
greater men than Plutarch’s heroes, three or fow 
twenty centuries ago. Not.in time is the race 
gressive. Phocion, Socrates, Anaxagoras, Dio; 
are great men, but they leave no class. He who is 
of their class will not be called by their name, bu 
be his own man, and, in his turn, the founder of z 
The arts and inventions of each period are om 
costume, and do not invigorate men. The ha 
the improved machinery may compensate its 
Hudson and Behring accomplished so much in. 
fishing-boats as to astonish Parry and Franklin, » 
equipment exhausted the resources of science an 
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; found the New World in an undecked boat. It is 
ious to see the periodical disuse and perishing of 
ans. and machinery, which were introduced with 
d laudation a few years or centuries before. The 
at genius returns to essential man. We reckoned 
improvements of the art of war among the triumphs 
science, and yet Napoleon conquered Europe by the 
ouac, which consisted of falling back on naked valour, 
1 disencumbering it of all aids. The Emperor held 
possible to make a perfect army, says Las Casas, 
‘ithout abolishing our arms, magazines, commissaries, 
l carriages, until, in imitation of the Roman custom, 
, soldier should receive his supply of corn, grind it 
his hand-mill, and bake his bread himself.” 

society is a wave. The wave moves onward, but 
: water of which it is composed does not. The same 
‘ticle does not rise from the valley to the ridge. Its 
ity is only phenomenal. The persons who make up 
nation to-day, next year die, and their experience 
h them. 

And so the reliance on Property, including the re- 
nce on governments which protect it, is the want of 
[-reliance. Men have looked away from themselves 
l at things so long, that they have come to esteem 
, religious, learned, and civil institutions as guards 
property, and they deprecate assaults on these, 
‘ause they feel them to be assaults on property. They 
asure their esteem of each other by what each has, 
d not by what each is. Buta cultivated man becomes 
‘amed of ‘his property, out of new respect for his 
ture. Especially he hates what he has, if he see that 
is accidental,—came to him by inheritance, or gift, 
crime; then he feels that it is not having; it does 
t belong to him, has no root in him, and merely lies 
‘re, because no revolution or no robber takes it away. 
it that which a man is, does always. by necessity 
quire, and what the man acquires is living property, 
ich does not wait the beck of rulers, or: mobs, or 
yolutions, or fire, or storm, or bankruptcies, but 
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“is seeking after thee; therefore be at rest from 
ing after it.” Our dependence on these foreign 
leads us to our slavish respect for numbers. 
political parties meet in numerous conventions ; 
greater the concourse, and with each new upro 
announcement, The delegation from Essex ! The D 
crats from New Hampshire! The Whigs of Mi 
the young patriot feels himself stronger than t 
by a new thousand of eyes and arms. In like mz 
the reformers-summon conventions, and vote am 
solve in multitude. Not so, O friends! will the 
deign to enter and inhabit you, but by a method 
cisely the reverse. It is only as a man puts @ 
foreign support, and stands alone, that I see hi 
be strong and to prevail. He is weaker by every re 
to his banner. Is not a man better than a town ? 
nothing of men, and in the endless mutation, thou 
firm column must presently appear the upholder = 
that surrounds thee. He who knows that powe 
inborn, that he is weak because he has looked for | 
out of him and elsewhere, and so perceiving, tk 
himself unhesitatingly on his thought, instantly 2 
himself, stands in the erect position, command: 
limbs, works miracles; just as a man who stan 
his feet is stronger than a man who stands o1 
head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. Most men ga 
with her, and gain all, and lose all, as her wheel 
But do thou Jeave as unlawful these winnings, and 
with Cause and Effect, the chancellors of God. I 
Will work and acquire, and thou hast chained the 1 
of Chance, and shalt sit hereafter out of fear from 
rotations. A political victory, a rise of rents, th 
covery of your sick, or the return of your absent fr 
or some other favourable event, raises your sp 
and you think good days are preparing for you. D 
believe it. Nothing can bring you peace but you 
Nothing can bring you peace but the triump! 
principles. 
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I1I.—COMPENSATION. 


/ 

/ The wings of Time are black and white, 
Pied with morning and with night. 
Mountain tall and ocean deep 
Trembling balance duly keep. 

In changing moon, in tidal wave, 
Glows the feud of Want and Have. 
Gauge of more and less through space 
Electric star and pencil plays. 

The lonely Earth amid the balls 

That hurry through the eternal halls, 
A makeweight flying to the void, 
Supplemental asteroid, 

Or compensatory spark, 

Shoots across the neutral Dark. 


Man’s the elm, and Wealth the vine, 
Staunch and strong the tendrils twine : 
Though the frail ringlets thee deceive, ` 
None from its stock that vine can reave. 
Fear not, then, thou child infirm, 
There’s no god dare wrong a worm. 
Laurel crowns cleave to deserts, 

And power to him who power exerts 
Hast not thy share? On wingéd fect, 
Lo ! it rushes thee to meet 5 

And all that Nature made thy own, : 
Floating in air or pent in stone, 

Will rive the hills, and swim the.sea, 
And, like thy shadow, follow thee. 


‘VER since I was a boy, I have wished to write a 
| discourse on Compensation: for it seemed to me 
n very young, that on this subject life was ahead of 
logy, and the people knew more than the preachers 
sht. The documents, too, from which the doctrine 
ibe drawn, charmed my fancy by their endless variety, 
ilay always before me, even in sleep; for they are 
‘tools in our hands, the bread in our basket, the 
sactions of the street, the farm, and the dwelling-. 
3e, greetings, relations, debts and credits, the in- 
ace of character, the nature and endowment of all 
. It meaner to me, a that.in it might be shown 
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so the heart of man might be bathed by an inum 
of eternal love, conversing with that which he 
was always, and always must be, because it re 
now. It appeared, moreover, that if this doctrine 
be stated in terms with any resemblance to those 
intuitions in which this truth is sometimes revealed 
it would be astarin manydark hours and crooked pa 
in our journey that would not suffer us to lose ou 
I was lately confirmed in these desires by hea 
sermon at church. The preacher, a man esteem 
his orthodoxy, unfolded in the ordinary mannı 
doctrine of the Last Judgment. He assumed, 
judgment is not executed in this world; that the 
are successful; that the good are miserable ; anc 
urged from reason and from Scripture a compen 
to be made to both parties in the next life. Noc 
appeared to be taken by the congregation at this doc 
As far as I could observe, when the meeting brie 
they separated without remark on the sermon. 
Yet what was the import of this teaching ? Wk 
the preacher mean by saying that the good are mis 
in the present life? Was it that houses and 
offices, wine, horses, dress, luxury, are had t 
principled men, whilst the saints are poor and des 
and that a compensation is to be made to the 
hereafter, by giving them the like gratifications a 
day,—bank-stock and doubloons, venison and 
pagne ? This must be the compensation intende 
what else? Is it that they are to have leave t 
and praise? to love and serve men? Why 
they can do now. The legitimate inference the « 
would draw was,—‘‘ We are to have such a goo 
as the sinners have now ; ”—or to push it to its e 
import,— You sin now; we shall sin by-and-b 
would sin now, if we could; not being success: 
expect our revenge to-morrow.” 
The fallacy lay in the immense concession tk 
bad are successful; that justice is not done now 
blindness of the preacher consisted in deferring 
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m the truth; announcing the presence of the soul ; 
, omnipotence of the will: and so establishing the 
ndard of good and ill, of success and falsehood. 
| find a similar base tone in the popular religious works 
he day, and the same doctrines assumed by the literary 
n when occasionally they treat the related topics. 
iink that our popular theology has gained in decorum, 
{ not in principle, over the superstitions it has dis- 
ved. But men are better than this theology. Their 
ly life gives it the lie. Every ingenuous and aspiring 
| leaves the doctrine behind him in his own experience ; 
| all men feel sometimes the falsehood which they 
not demonstrate. For men are wiser than they know. 
t which they hear in schools and pulpits without 
thought, if said in conversation, would probably 
questioned in silence. If aman dogmatize in a mixed 
ipany on Providence and the divine laws, he is 
wered by a silence which conveys well enough to 
observer the dissatisfaction of the hearer, but his 
pacity to make his own statement. 
shall attempt in this and the following chapter to 
rd some facts that indicate the path of the law of 
ipensation; happy beyond my expectation, if I 
l truly draw the smallest arc of this circle. 


OLARITY, or action and reaction, we meet in every 
t of nature; in darkness and light; in heat and 
|; in the ebb and flow of waters; in male and female; 
he inspiration and expiration of plants and animals ; 
he equation of quantity and quality in the fluids 
he animal body; in the systole and diastole of the 
t; in the undulations of fluids, and of sound; in the 
rifugal and centripetal gravity; in electricity, gal- 
ism, and chemical affinity. Superinduce magnetism 
ne end of a needle, the opposite magnetism takes 
e at the other end. If the south attracts, the north 
Is. To empty. here, you must condense there. , 
Inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that each thing | 
half, and suggests another thing to make it whole ; | 
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Whilst the world is thus dual, so is every oné 
parts. The entire system of things gets represe: 
every particle. There is somewhat that resemb 
ebb and flow of the sea, day and night, man and w 
in a single needle of the pine, in a kernel of corn, 1 
individual of every animal tribe. The reactii 
grand in the elements, is repeated within these 
boundaries. For example, in the animal ki 
the physiologist has observed that no creatur 
favourites, but a certain compensation balances 
gift and every defect. A surplusage given to om 
is paid out of a reduction from another part of thi 
creature. If the head and neck are enlarged, the 
and extremities are cut short. 

/ The theory of the mechanic forces is another ex: 
ùW What we gain in power is lost in time; and tk 
verse. The periodic or compensating errors “ 
planets is another instance. The influences of ¢ 
and soil in political history are another. Th: 
climate invigorates. The barren soil does not 
fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or scorpions. 
| The same dualism underlies the nature an 
| dition of man. Every excess causes a defect ; 
| defect an excess. -Every sweet hath its sour; 
evil its good. Every faculty which is a receii 
pleasure has an equal penalty put on its abu: 
is to answer for its moderation with its life. vFor 
grain of wit there is a grain of folly. . For ever 
you have missed, you have gained something else 
for everything you gain, you lose something. If 
increase, they are increased that use them. 
gatherer gathers too much, nature takes out of tl 
what she puts into his chest; swells the estate, b 
the owner. Nature hates monopolies and exce 
The waves of the sea do not more speedily seek 
from their loftiest tossing, than the varieties « 
dition tend to equalize themselves. ~There is 
some levelling circumstance that puts down thx 
bearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, substi 
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citizen,—a morose ruffian, with a dash of the pirate- 
im ;—nature sends him a troop of pretty sons and 
zhters, who are getting aleng in the dame’s classes 
he village school, and love and fear for them smooths 
grim scowl to courtesy. Thus she contrives to in- 
rate the granite and felspar, takes the boar out and 
; the lamb in, and keeps her balance true. 

he farmer imagines power and place are fine things: 
the President has paid dear for his White House. 
as commonly cost him all his peace, and the best 
is manly attributes. To preserve for a short time 
onspicuous an appearance before the world, he is 
tent to eat dust before the real masters who stand 
t behind the throne. Or do men desire the more 
stantial and permanent grandeur of genius ? Neither 
this an immunity. He who by force of will or of 
ight is great, and overlooks thousands, has the 
iges of that eminence. With every influx of light 
es new danger. Has he light ?—he must bear 
iess to the light, and always outrun that sympathy 
th gives him such keen satisfaction, by his fidelity 
iew revelations of the incessant soul. He must hate 
er and mother, wife and child. Has he all that the 
Id loves and admires and covets ?—he must cast 
ind him their admiration, and afflict them by faith- “ 
ess to his truth, and become a byword and a 
ing. 

his law writes the laws of cities and nations. It is 
ain to build or plot or combine against it. Things 
se to be mismanaged long. Res nolunt diu male 
nistrari.. Though no checks to a new evil appear, the 
‘ks exist, and will appear. .If the government is cruel, 
governor's life is not safe. If you tax too high, the 
nue will yield nothing. If you make the criminal 
{ sanguinary, juries will not convict. If the law 
‘o mild, private vengeance comes in. If the govern- 
t is a terrific democracy, the pressure is resisted by 
vercharge of energy in the citizen, and life glows with 
rcer flame. The true life and satisfactions of man 
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ency under all varieties of circumstances. Ung 
governments the influence of character remait | 
same,—in Turkey and in New England aboutg 
Under the primeval despots of Egypt, history hi; 
confesses that man must have been as free as ¢ 
could make him. d 
These appearances indicate the fact that the uti 
is represented in every one of its particles. Ever 
| in nature contains all the powers of nature. $ 
| thing is made of one hidden stuff; as the nat 
| sees one type under every metamorphosis, and 14 
a horse as a running man, a fish as a swimming: 
a bird as a flying man, a tree as a rooted man. ] 
-new form repeats not only the main character = 
type, but part for part all the details, all thes 
furtherances, hindrances, energies, and whole sy=3 
every other. Every occupation, trade, art, trams 
is a compend of the world, and a correlative o= 
other. Each one is an entire emblem of humaz 
of its good and ill, its trials, its enemies, its cour 
itsend. And each one must somehow accommod 
whole man, and recite all his destiny. 
The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The- 
scope cannot find the animalcule which is less 5 
for being little. Eyes, ears, taste, smell, motik 
sistance, appetite, and organs of reproduction thz 
hold on eternity,—all find room to consist in the 
creature. ~So do we put our life into every act 
true doctrine of omnipresence’ is, that. God rea 
with all his parts in every moss and cobweb 
value of the universe contrives to throw itself int« 
point. If the good is there, so is the evil; if the a 
so the repulsion ; if the force, so the limitation. 
Thusis the universe alive. All things are 
That:soul, which within us is a sentiment, outsid 
is a law. We feel its inspiration; out there in 
we can see its fatal strength. ‘‘ It is in the wor 
the world was made by it.” Justice is not pos 
A perfect equity adjusts its balance in all parts of 
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ical equation, which, turn it how you will, balances 
f. Take what figure you will, its exact value, nor 
è nor less, still returns to you. “Every secret is told, 
y crime is punished, every virtue rewarded, every 
ag redressed, in silence and certainty. What we., 
retribution is the universal necessity by which 
whole appears wherever a part appears. If you 
smoke, there must be fire. If you see a hand or 
mb, you know that the trunk to which it belongs 
iere behind. 
very act rewards itself, or, in other words, integrates 
f, in a twofold manner: first, in the thing, or in 
‘nature; and secondly, in the circumstance, or in 
arent nature. Men call the circumstance the retri- 
jon. The causal retribution is in the thing, and is 
ı by the soul. The retribution in the circumstance 
een by the understanding; it is inseparable from 
thing, but is often spread over a long time, and so 
; not become*distinct until after many years. The 
‘ific stripes may follow late after the offence, but 
follow because they accompany it. Crime and 
ishment grow out of one stem. Punishment is a 
t that unsuspected ripens within the flower of the 
sure which concealed it. Cause and effect, means 
ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect 
ady blooms in the cause, the end pre-exists in the 
ins, the fruit in the seed. 
hilst thus the world will be whole, and refuses to 
disparted, we seek to act partially, to sunder, to 
ropriate; for example,—to gratify the senses, we 
r the pleasure of the senses from the needs of the 
acter. The ingenuity of man has always been dedi- 
d to the solution of one problem,—how to detach 
sensual sweet, the sensual strong, the sensual bright, 
` from the moral sweet, the moral deep, the moral 
; that is, again, to contrive to cut clean off this 
er surface so thin as to leave it bottomless; to get 
e end, without an other end. The soul says, Eat; the 
y would feast. The soul says, The man and woman 
ild be one flesh and one soul; the body would join 
flesh GAH). JariaewsdulVata Goleta DidtradibiorGaogain 
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all things to the ends of virtue ; the body would hæ 
power over things to its own ends. 

The soul strives amain to live and work throu: 
things. It would be the only fact. All things 
be added unto it,—power, pleasure, knowledge, be 
The particular man aims to be somebody; to ‘© 
for himself; to truck and higgle for a private 5 
and, in particulars, to ride, that he may ride; to 
that he may be dressed; to eat, that he maw 
and to govern, that he may be seen. Men seek | 
great ; they would have offices, wealth, power, andl! 
They think that to be great is to possess one si! 
nature,—the sweet, without the other side,—the È 

This dividing and detaching is steadily counter 
Up to this day, it must be owned, no projector ha 
the smallest success. The parted water reunites bs 
our hand. Pleasure is taken out of pleasant ik 
profit out of profitable things, power out of strong 
as soon as we seek to separate them from the w 
We can no more halve things and get the sensual : 
by itself, than we can get an inside that shall has 
outside, or a light without a shadow. ‘“‘ Drive out m 
with a fork, she comes running back.” 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, ° 
the unwise seek to dodge, which one and another 
that he does not know; that they do not touch hi 
but the brag is on his lips, the conditions are in his 
If he escapes them in one part, they attack him in ar 
more vital part. If he has escaped them in form 
in the appearance, it is because he has resisted hi 
and fled from himself, and the retribution is so 
death. So signal is the failure of all attempts to 
this separation of the good from the tax, that tl 
periment would not be tried,—since to try it is 
mad,—but for the circumstance, that when the d 
began in the will, of rebellion and separation, the inn 
is at once infected, so that the man ceases to seg 
whole in each object, but is able to sce the se 
allurement of an object, and not see the sensual | 
he sees the mermaid’s head, but not the dragon’s, 
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n that which he would not have. “How secret 
thou who dwellest in the highest heavens in silence, 
‘hou only great God, sprinkling with an unwearied 
vidence certain penal blindnesses upon such as have 
yridled desires ! ” * 

‘he human soul is true to these facts in the painting 
able, of history, of law, of proverbs, of conversation. 
finds a tongue in literature unawares. Thus the 
eks called Jupiter, Supreme Mind; but having 
litionally ascribed to him many base actions, they 
oluntarily made amends to reason, by tying up the 
ids of so bad a god. He is made as helpless as a 
g of England. Prometheus knows one secret which 
e must bargain for; Minerva, another. He cannot 
his own thunders ; Minerva keeps the key of them. 

“ Of all the gods, I only know the keys 
That ope the solid doors within whose vaults 
His thunders sleep.” 

lain confession of the in-working of the All, and 
its moral aim. The Indian mythology ends in the 
ae ethics ; and it would seem impossible for any fable 
be invented and get any currency which was not moral. 
rora forgot to ask youth for her iover, and though 
honus is immortal, he is old. Achilles is not quite 
ulnerable ; the sacred waters did not wash the heel 
which Thetis held him. Siegfried, in the Nibelungen, 
ot quite immortal, for a leaf fell.on his back whilst 
was bathing in the dragon’s blood, and that spot 
ich it covered is mortal. And so it must be. There 
-crack in everything God has made. It would seem; 
te is always this vindictive circumstance stealing 
at unawares, even into the wild poesy in which the 
nan fancy attempted to make bold holiday, and to 
ke itself free of the old laws—this back stroke, this 
+ of the gun, certifying that the law is fatal; that 
sature nothing can be given, all things are sold. 
his is that ancient doctrine of Nemesis, who keeps 
“ch in the universe, and lets no offence go unchastised. 
=Furies, they said, are attendants on justice, and if the 
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punish him. The poets related that stone walls.- 
iron swords, and leathern thongs, had an occult symf- 
with the wrongs of their owners; that the belt w 
Ajax gave Hector dragged the Trojan hero over thē- 
at the wheels of the car of Achilles, and the sword ¥, 
Hector gave Ajax was that on whose point Ajax; 
They recorded, that when the Thasians erected a $ 
to Theagenes, a victor in the games, one of his 1 
went to it by night, and endeavoured to throw it 
by repeated blows, until at last he moved it froz. 
pedestal, and was. crushed to death beneath its fall. - 
This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine 
came from thought above the will of the writer. j 
is the best part of each.writer, which has nothing pr, 
in it; that which he does not know; that which f- 
out of his constitution, and not from his too <, 
invention ; that which in the study of a single z 
you might not easily find, but in the study of zp 
you would abstract as the spirit of them all. Pry 
it is not, but the work of man in that early He 
world that I would know. The name and circums 
of Phidias, however convenient for history, embe 
when we come to the highest criticism. We are t 
that which man was tending to do in a given p; 
and was hindered, or, if you will, modified in 6 
by the interfering volitions of Phidias, of Dan’ 
Shakespeare, the organ whereby man at the moe 
wrought. ; 
Still more striking is the expression of this fact i 
proverbs of all nations, which are always the liter 
of reason, or the statements of an absolute truth, 
out qualification. Proverbs, like the sacred boo 
each nation, are the sanctuary of the intuitions. 
which the droning world, chained to appearances 
not- allow the realist to say in his own words, ï 
suffer him -to say in proverbs without contradi 
And this law of laws which the pulpit, the senate 
the college deny, is hourly preached in all market 
workshops by flights of proverbs, whose teaching 
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; an eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for 
yds measure for measure ; love for love.—Give and 
yall be given you.—He that watereth shall be watered 
self. —What will you have? quoth God; pay for 
nd take it.—Nothing venture, nothing have.—Thou 
It be paid exactly for what thou hast done, no more, 
ess.—Who doth not work shall not eat.—Harm watch, 
m catch.—Curses always recoil on the head of him 
) imprecates them.—If you put a chain around the 
k of aslave, the other end fastens itself around your 
1.—Bad counsel confounds the adviser.—The Devil is 
ass. 

t is thus written, because it is thus in life. - Our action 
yyermastered, and characterized above our will by 
Jaw of nature. We aim at a petty end quite aside 
n the public good, but our act- arranges itself by 
sistible magnetism in a line with the poles of the 
| man cannot speak but he judges himself. - With his 
, or against his will, he draws his portrait to the eye 
his companions by every word. Every opinion re- 
; on him who utters it. It is a thread-ball thrown 
1 mark, but the other end remains in the thrower’s 
. Or, rather, it is a harpoon hurled at the whale, 
vinding, as it flies, a coil of cord in the boat, and if 
harpoon is not good, or not well thrown, it will 
nigh to cut the steerman in twain, or to sink the 
t. : 
You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. 
io man had ever a point of pride that was not in- 
ious to him,” said Burke. The exclusive in fashion- 
e life does not see that he excludes himself from 
2yment, in the attempt to appropriate it. The ex- 
ionist in religion does not see that he shuts the door 
heaven on himself, in striving to shut out others. 
at men as pawns and ninepins, and you shall suffer 
well as they. If you leave out their heart, you shall 
: your own. The-senses would make things of all 
ons; of women, of children, of the poor. “The 
Jar prm@etbalighmwahi gethi¢ ofeotinhixgitresey esagpotit 
a his skin,” is sound philosophy. ~ > 
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All infractions of love and equity in our social relati 
are speedily punished. They are punished by f 
Whilst I stand in simple relations to my fellow-man, Tha 
no displeasure in meeting him. We meet as water mé 
water, or as two currents of air mix, with perfect diffusi 
and interpenetration of nature. But as soon as th 
is any departure from simplicity, and attempt at halfn 
or good for me that is not good for him, my neigh 
feels the wrong; he shrinks from me as far as Ih 
shrunk from him ; his eyes no longer seek mine; th 
is war between us; there is hate in him and fearf 


e. 
All the old abuses in society, universal and particul 
all unjust accumulations of property and power, é 
avenged in the same manner. [ear is an instruct 
of great sagacity, and the herald of all revolutions. 
thing he teaches, that there is rottenness where 
appears. He is a carrion crow, and though you see r 
well what he hovers for, there is death somewhe 
Our property is timid, our laws are timid, our cultivat 
classes are timid. Fear for ages has boded and mow 
and gibbered over government and property. T} 
obscene bird is not there for nothing. He indicates gre 
wrongs which must be revised. 
Of the like nature is that expectation of change whi 
instantly follows the suspension of our voluntary activi 
The terror of cloudless noon, the emerald of Polycrat 
the awe of prosperity, the instinct which leads ev 
generous soul to impose on itself tasks of a noble ascé 
cism and vicarious virtue, are the tremblings of 
balance of justice through the heart and mind of mar 
Experienced men of the world know very well that 
is best to pay scot and lot as they go along, and that 
man often pays dear for a small frugality. The borrow: 
runs in his own debt. Has a man gained any thing | 
has received a hundred favours and rendered nor: 
Has he gained by borrowing, through indolence 
cunning, his neighbour’s wares, or horses, or mone} 
There arises on the deed the instant acknowledgm 
oecheneh aPivabhMaQNeoRation AnGriaid dgktbARothe oth 
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emains in the memory of himself and his neighbour ; 
nd every new transaction alters, according to its 
ature, their relation to each other. He may soon 
ome to sce that he had better have broken his own 
ones than to have ridden in his neighbour’s coach, 
nd that ‘‘the highest price he can pay for a thing 
sto ask for it.” 

A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life, 
nd know that it is the. part of prudence to face every 
aimant, and pay every just demand on your time, your 
lents, or your heart. Always pay; for, first or last, 
tu must pay your entire debt. Persons and events 
ay stand for a time between you and justice, but it 
only a postponement. You must pay at last your 
wn debt. If you are wise, you will dread a prosperity 
hich only loads you with more. Benefit is the end of 
ature. But for every benefit which you receive, a tax 
levied. He is great who confers the most benefits. 
è is base—and that is the one base thing in the universe 
io receive favours and render none. In the order of 
ture we cannot render benefits to those from whom we 
ceive them, or only seldom. But the benefit we receive 
ust be rendered again, line for liue, deed for deed, 
nt for cent, to somebody. Beware of too much good 
aying in your hand. It will fast corrupt and worm 
rms. Pay it away quickly in some sort. 

Labour is watched over by the same pitiless laws. 
teapest, say the prudent, is the dearest labour. What 
t buy in a broom, a mat, a waggon, a knife, is some 
plication of good sense to a common want. It is 
st to pay in your land a skilful gardener, or to buy 
od sense applied to gardening; in your sailor, good 
nse applied to navigation; in the house, good sense 
plied to cooking, sewing, serving; in your agent, 
od sense applied to accounts and affairs. So do you 
ultiply your presence, or spread yourself throughout 
ur estate. But because of the dual constitution of 
ings, in labour as in life there can be no cheating. The 
ief steals from himself. The swindler swindles himself, 
or the reaoricenGlaneatt igdeneunledae enghiveutar ee acti 
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money, may be counterfeited or stolen, but that whi 
they represent, namely, knowledge and virtue, canm 
be counterfeited or stolen. These ends of labour cá 
not be answered but by real exertions of the mind, 
in obedience to pure motives. The cheat, the defaul 
the gambler, cannot extort the knowledge of mater 
and moral nature which his honest care and pains yim 
to the operative. The law of nature is, Do the thir 
and you shall have the power: but they who do ; 
the thing have not the power. 

Human labour, through all its forms, from the Hip 
ing of a stake to the construction of a city or an epic, 
one immense illustration of the perfect compensation 
the universe. The.absolute balance of Give and Tal 
the doctrine that every thing has its price—and if t 
price is not paid, not that thing but something else 
obtained, and that it is impossible to get anything wit 
out its price—is not less sublime in the columns of a led 
than in the budgets of states, in the laws of light 
darkness, in all the action and reaction of nature. 
cannot doubt that the high laws which each man s 
implicated in those processes with which he is conversa 
the stern ethics which sparkle on his chisel-edge, wl 
are measured out by his plumb and foot-rule, wh 
stand as manifest in the footing of the shop-bill as 
the history of a state—do recommend to him his tra 
and though seldom named, exalt his business to 
imagination. a 

The league between virtue and nature engages? 
things to assume a hostile front to vice. The beauttl 
laws and substances of the world persecute and ws 
the traitor. He finds that things are arranged 
truth and benefit, but there is no den in the wide wel 
to hide a rogue. Commit a crime, and the earth is må, 
of glass. Commit a crime, and it seems as if a off! 
of snow fell on the ground, such as reveals in the wot 
the track of every partridge and fox and squirrel « 
mole. You cannot recall the spoken word, you can 
wipe out the foot-track, you cannot draw up the lad@t 
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xture—water, snow, wind, gravitation—become penal- 
es to the thief. i 

On the other hand, the law holds with equal sureness 
rall right action. Love, and you shall be loved. All 
ve is mathematically just, as much as the two sides 
an algebraic equation. The good man has absolute 
od, which like fire turns everything to its own nature, 
that you cannot do him any harm; but as the royal 
mies sent against Napoleon, when he approached, 
st down their colours and from enemies became friends, 
y disasters of all kinds, as sickness, offence, poverty, 
rove benefactors :— : 


“Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave, and power and deity, 
Yet in themselves are nothing.” . 


The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. 

sno man had ever a point of pride that was not in- 

rious to him, so no man had ever a defect that was not 

mewhere made useful to him. The stag in the fable 

imired his horns and blamed his feet, but when the 

inter came, his feet saved him, and afterwards, caught 

1a thicket, his horns destroyed him. Every man in 
is lifetime needs to thank his faults. As no man 
joroughly understands a truth until he has contended 
zainst it, so no man has a thorough acquaintance with 
hindrances or talents of men, until he has suffered 
om the one, and seen the triumph of the other over 
is own want of the same. Has he a defect of temper 
at unfits him to live in society ? Thereby he is driven 
a entertain himself alone, and acquire habits of self- 
Ip; and thus, like the wounded oyster, he mends his 
ell with pearl. 

Our strength grows out of our weakness. The in- 
gnation which arms itself with secret forces does not 
vaken until we are pricked and stung. and sorely 
sailed. A great man is always willing to be little. 
hilst he sits on the cushion of advantages, he goes to 
sep. When he is pushed, tormented, defeated, he 
ss a chance to learn ERRE io he has been put on 
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his ignorance; is cured of the insanity of conceit ; b 
got moderation and real skill. The wise man thr 
himself on the side of his assailants. It is mores 
interest than it is theirs to find his weak point. Y 
wound cicatrizes and falls off from him like a dead sh 
and when they would triumph, lo! he has passedj 
invulnerable. Blame is safer than praise. I ly 
to be defended in a newspaper. As long as all thar 
said is said against me, I-feel a certain assurancey 
success. But as soon as honeyed words of praise 3 
spoken for me, I feel as one that lies unprotected bedi 
his enemies. In general, every evil to which wes 
not succumb is a benefactor. As the Sandwich Islan 
believes that the strength and valour of the enemy; 
kills passes into himself, so we gain the strength of į 
temptation we resist. i 
The same guards which protect us from disaster, def 
and enmity, defend us, if we will, from selfishness 4 
fraud. Bolts and bars are not the best of our institutiq 
nor isshrewdness in trade a mark of wisdom. Men suie 
all their life long, under the foolish superstition that th 
can be cheated. But it is as impossible for a mange 
be cheated by any one but himself, as for a thing toz 
and not to be at the same time. There is a third sil}: 
party to all our bargains. The nature and soulfl 
things takes on itself the guaranty of the fulfilment): 
every contract, so that honest service cannot comėjt 
Joss. If you serve an ungrateful master, serve kc 
the more. Put God in your debt. Every stn 
shall be repaid. The longer the payment is wi‘ 
holden, the better for you; for compound intet 
on compound interest is the rate and usage of üc 
exchequer. še 
The history of persecution is a history of endeaväc 
to cheat nature, to make water run up hill, to {wish 
rope of sand. It makes no difference whether the acil 
be many or one, a tyrant ora mob. A mob is a socise 
of bodies voluntarily bereaving themselves of rear 
and traversing its work. The mob is man voluntatn 
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stitution. It persecutes a principle; it would whip 
ight; it would tar and feather justice, by inflicting 
and outrage upon the houses and persons of those 
o have these. It resembles the prank of boys, who 
1 With fire-engines to put out the ruddy aurora stream- 
‘to the stars. The inviolate spirit turns their spite 
inst the wrong-doers. The martyr cannot be dis- 
ured. Every lash inflicted is a tongue of fame; 
ry prison, a more illustrious abode; every burned 
k or house enlightens the world; every suppressed 
expunged word reverberates through the earth from 
2 to side. Hours of sanity and consideration are 
ays arriving to communities, as to individuals, when 
truth is seen, and the martyrs are justified. 


‘hus do all things preach the indifferency of circum- 
nces. The man is all. Everything has two sides, a 
dand an evil. Every advantage has its tax. I learn 
be content. But the:doctrine of compensation is not 
doctrine of indifferency. The thoughtless say, on 
ring these representations,—What boots it to do well ? 
re is one event to good and evil; if I gain any good, 
ust pay for it ; if I lose any good, I gain some other ; 
actions are indifferent. 

here is a deeper fact in the soul than compensation, 
vit, its own nature. The soulis not a compensation, 
a life. The soul 7s. Under all this running sea of 
umstance, whose waters ebb and flow with perfect 
ınce, lies the aboriginal abyss of real Being. Essence, 
sod, is not a relation, or a part, but the whole. Being 
je vast affirmative, excluding negation, sel{-balanced, 
swallowing up all relations, parts, and times within 
f. Nature, truth, virtue, are the influx from thence. 
= is the absence or departure of the same. Nothing, 
=ehood, may indeed stand as the great Night or shade, 
which, as a background, the living universe paints 
f forth; but no fact is begotten by it; it cannot 
z; for it is not. It cannot work any good; it 
sot work any harm, It is harm inasmuch as it is 
=e not 3 3 ee > 
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because the criminal adheres to his vice and contur 
and does not come to a crisis or judgment anyw: 
in visible nature. There is no stunning confutatic: 
his nonsense before men and angels. Has he ther 
outwitted the law? Inasmuch as he carries the m: 
nity and the lie with him, he so far deceases from nat 
In some manner there will be a demonstration oi 
wrong to the understanding also; but should we 
see it, this deadly deduction makes square the eté 
account. | 
Neither can it be said, on the other hand, that 
gain of rectitude must be bought by any loss. 
is no penalty to virtue; no penalty to wisdom; | 
are proper additions of being. In a virtuous ac 
I properly am; in a virtuous act, I add to the we 
I plant into deserts conquered from Chaos and Not! 
and see the darkness receding on the limits of the hor 
There can be no excess to love; none to knowl 
none to beauty, when these attributes are consider: 
the purest sense. The soul refuses limits, and al 
affirms an Optimism, never a Pessimism. | 
His life is a progress, and not a station. His ins 
is trust. Our instinct uses ‘‘more” and “less; 
pppoe Bon to man, of the presence of the soul, and 
of its absence; the brave man is greater than the cow 
the true, the benevolent, the wise, is more a man, 
not less, than the fool and knave. There is no 
on the good of virtue; for that is the incoming of, 
himself, or absolute existence, without any compar; 
Material good has its tax, and if it came without å 
or sweat, has no root in me, and the next wind will; 
it away. But all the good of nature is the si 
and may be had, if paid for in nature’s lawful coin,¢ 
is, by labour which the heart and the head allow. $ 
longer wish to meet a good I do not earn, for exa 
to find a pot of buried gold, knowing that it brings] 
it new burdens. I do not wish more external goot 
neither possessions, nor honours, nor powers, nor per 
The gain is apparent; the tax is certain. But® 
cds, 2engtawaerchechaawledanizthat he, gepmpens 
exists, and that it is not desirable to dig up trea 
| 
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erein I rejoice with a serene eternal peace. I contract 
e boundaries of possible mischief. I learn the wisdom 
‘St. Bernard,—'‘ Nothing can work me damage ex- 
pt myself; the harm that I sustain I carry about with 
2, and never am a real sufferer but by my own fault.” 
In the nature of the soul is the compensation for the 
iqualities of condition. The radical tragedy of nature 
ims.to be the distinction of More and Less. How can 
ss not feel the pain; how not feel indignation or 
jlevolence towards More? Look at those who have 
s faculty, and one feels sad, and knows not well what 
make of it. He almost shuns their eye; he fears they 

1 upbraid God. What should they do? It seems 

reat injustice. But see the facts nearly, and these 

untainous inequalities vanish. Love reduces them, 

the sun melts the iceberg in the sea. The heart and 

l of all men being one, this bitterness of His and 

me ceases. His is mine. I am my brother, and my 

ther is me. If I feel overshadowed and outdone 

great neighbours, I can yet love; I can still receive ; 

1 he that loveth maketh his own the grandeur he 

es. Thereby I make the discovery that my brother 

ny guardian, acting for me with the friendliest designs, 

{the estate I so admired and envied is my own. It 
he nature of the soul to appropriate all things. Jesus 
| Shakespeare are fragments of the soul, and by love 
onquer and incorporate them in my own conscious 
nain. His virtue,—is not that mine? His wit,— 
t cannot be made mine, it is not wit. i 

uch, also, is the natural history of calamity. The 
nges which break up at short intervals the prosperity 
men are advertisements of a nature whose law is 
wth. Every soul is by this intrinsic necessity quitting 
whole system of things, its friends, and home, and 
s, and faith, as the shell-fish crawls out of its beauti- 
but stony case, because it no longer admits of its 
wth, and slowly forms a new house. In. proportion 
the vigour of the individual, these revolutions are 
juent, until in some happier mind they are inces- 
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through which the living form is seen, and not, £j 
most men, an indurated heterogeneous fabric of r 
dates, and of no settled character, in which the% 
is imprisoned. Then there can be enlargement, į 
the man of to-day scarcely recognizes the man of yé 
day. And such should be the outward biography 
man in time, a putting off-of dead circumstances; 
by day, as he renews his raiment day by day. | 
to us, in our lapsed estate, resting, not advan 
resisting, not co-operating with the divine expan 
this growth comes by shocks. 
We cannot part with our friends. We canno 
our angels go. We do not see that they only go 
that archangels may come in. We are idolate: 
the old. We do not believe in the riches of the | 
in its proper eternity, and omnipresence. We de 
believe there is any force in to-day to rival or rec 
that beautiful yesterday. We linger in the rut 
the old tent, where once we had bread and st 
and organs, nor believe that the spirit can feed, © 
and nerve usagain. We cannot again find aught so: 
so sweet, so graceful. But we sit and weep in i 
The voice of the Almighty saith, “Up and on 
for evermore!” We cannot stay amid the 7 
Neither will we rely on the new ; andso we walk ever 
reverted eyes, like those monsters who look backwa 
And yet the compensations of calamity are mad 
parent to: the understanding also, after long inte 
of time. A fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappoints 
a loss of wealth, a loss of friends, seems at the mo 
unpaid loss, and unpayable. But the sure years r 
the deep remedial force that underlies all facts. 
death of a dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which sé 
nothing but privation, somewhat later assumes 
aspect of a guide or genius; for it commonly ope 
revolutions in our way of life, terminates an epoi 
infancy or of youth which was waiting to be cl 
breaks up a wonted occupation, or a household, or: 
of living, and allows the formation of new | 
comosendaienaiyam thregrawOniolechoxactegotr It pe 
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i the reception of new influences that prove of the 
t importance to the next years; and the manor 
man who would have remained a sunny garden- 
ver, with na room for its roots and too much sunshine 
‘its head, by the falling of the walls and the neglect of 
‘gardener, is made the banian of the forest, yielding 
de and fruit to wide neighbourhoods of men. 
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IV.—SPIRITUAL LAWS. 


The living Heaven thy prayers respect, 
House at once and architect, 

Quarrying man’s rejected hours, 

Builds therewith eternal towers ; 

Sole and self-commanded works, 

Fears not undermining days, 

Grows by decays, 

And, by the famous might that lurks 
In reaction and recoil, 

Makes flame to freeze, and ice to boil ; 
Forging, througti swart arms of Offence, 
The silver seat of Innocence. 


HEN the act of reflection takes place in thet 
when we look at ourselves in the light of tho 
- we discover that our life is embosomed in be: 
Behind us, as we go, all things assume pleasing fe 
as clouds do far off. Not only things familiar and : 
but even the tragic and terrible, are comely, as they 
their place in the pictures of memory. The river-! 
the weed at the water-side, the old house, the fc 
person,—however neglected in the passing,—ha 
grace in the past. Even the corpse that has lai 
the chambers has added a solemn ornament to the h 
The soul will not know either deformity or pain. 
in the hours of clear reason, we should speak the sew 
truth, we should say, that we had never made a sacs 
In these hours the mind seems so great, that no: 
can be taken from us that seems much. All los 
pain, is particular; the universe remains to the } 
unhurt. Neither vexations nor calamities abate 
trust. No man ever stated his griefs as lightly 
might. Allow for exaggeration in the most pz 
and sorely ridden hack that was ever driven. For 
only the finite that has wrought and suffered ; the int 
lies stretched in smiling repose. ; 
The intellectual life may be kept clean and heal 
if man will live the life of nature, and not import in= 
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lat strictly belongs to him, and, though very ignorant 
books, his nature shall not yield him any intellectual 
structions and doubts. Our young people are diseased 
th the theological problems of original sin, origin of 
il, predestination, arid the like. These never presented 
practical difficulty to any man,—never darkened across 
y man’s road, who did not go out of his way to seek 
em. These are the soul’s mumps and measles and 
coping-coughs, and those who have not caught them 
mot describe thcir health or prescribe the cure. A | 
aple mind will not know these enemies. It is quite 
other thing that he should be able to give account of 
; faith, and expound to another the theory of his 
[-union and freedom. ‘This requires rare gifts. Yet, 
hout this self-knowledge, there may be a sylvan 
ength and integrity in that which he is. “A few 
ong instincts and a few plain rules ” suffice us. 

My will never gave the images in my mind the rank 
y now take. The regular course of studies, the years 
‘academical and professional education, have not 
Ided me better facts than some idle books under the 
ich at the Latin School. What we do not call educa- 
n is more precious than that which we call so. We 
m no guess, at the time. of receiving a thought, of its 
nparative value. And education often wastes its 
rt in attempts to thwart and balk this natural mag- 
ism, which is sure to select what belongs to it. 

in like manner, ourmoral nature is vitiated by any inter- 
ence of our will. People represent virtue as a struggle, 
1 take to themselves great airs upon their attainments, 
l the question is everywhere vexed, when a noble 
lure is commended, whether the man is not better 
o strives with temptation. But there is no merit 
the matter. Either God is there, or he is not there. 
' love characters in proportion as they are impulsive 
l spontaneous. The less a man thinks or knows about 
virtues, the better we like him. Timoleon’s victories 
the best victories, which ran and flowed like Homer’s 
ses, Plutarch said. When we see a soul whose acts 
ae eplagan and R earant OB a RISE emut 
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turn sourly on the angel, and say, “ Crump is a bs 
man with his grunting resistance to all his në 
devils.” ; 

Not less conspicuous is the preponderance of nz 

over will in all practical life. There is less intentio 
history than we ascribe to it. We impute deep 
far-sighted plans to Cæsar and Napoleon; but the 
of their power was in nature, not in them. Men '¢ 
extraordinary success, in their honest moments, I 
always sung, “ Not unto us, not unto us.” Accordit 
the faith of their times, they have built altars to Fort 
or to Destiny, or to St. Julian. Their success lz 
their parallelism to the course of thought, which fic 
in them an unobstructed channel; and the wonde: 
which they were the visible conductors seemed to 
eye their deed. Did the wires generate the galvant 
It is even true that there was less in them on which! 
could reflect; than in another; as the virtue of a 
is to be smooth and hollow. That which exter 
seemed will and immoveableness was willingness 
self-annihilation. Could Shakespeare give a theor 
Shakespeare ? Could ever a man of prodigious mz 
matical genius convey to others any insight int 
methods? If he could communicate that secre 
would instantly lose its exaggerated value, blending 
the daylight and the vital energy the power to stang 
to go. 

The lesson is forcibly taught by these observa’ 
that our life might be much easier and simpler tha 
make it; that the world might be a happier place 
it is; that there is no need of struggles, convuls 
and despairs, of the wringing of the hands and the gi 
ing of the teeth; that we miscreate our own \ 
We interfere with the optimism of nature; for, wher 
we get this vantage-ground of the past, or of a7 
mind in the present, we are able to discern that wi 
begirt with laws which execute themselves. 

The face of external nature teaches the same le 
Nature: will not have us fret and fume. She does 
like our benevolence or our learning much better’ 
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ce caucus, or the bank, or the Abolition-convention, 
; the Temperance-meeting, or the Transcendental 
ub, into the fields and woods, she says to us, “‘So hot? 
y little Sir.” 
We are full of mechanical actions. We must needs 
termeddle and have things in our own way, until 
je sacrifices and virtues of society are odious. Love 
jould make joy; but our benevolence is unhappy. 
ar Sunday-schools, and churches, and pauper-societies 
e yokes to the neck. We pain ourselves to please 
jbody. There are natural ways of arriving at the 
me ends at which these aim, but do not arrive. Why 
ould all virtue work in one and the same way? Why 
ould all give dollars ? It is very inconvenient to us 
untry folk, and we do not think any good will 
me of it. We have not dollars; merchants have; 
t them give them. Farmers will give corn; poets 
7 sing ; women will sew ; labourers will lend a hand; 
children will bring flowers. And why drag this dead 
tight of a Sunday-school over the whole Christendom ? 
3s natural and beautiful that childhood should in- 
ire, and maturity should teach ; but it is time enough 
answer questions when they are asked. Do not shut 
j the young people against their will in a pew, and 
ce the children to ask them questions for an hour 
ainst their will. 
If we look wider, things are all alike ; laws, and letters, 
d creeds, and modes of living, seem a travesty of truth. 
society is encumbered by ponderous machinery, 
ich resembles the endless aqueducts which the Romans 
ilt over hill and dale, and which are superseded by the 
covery of the law that water rises to the level of its 
irce. It is a Chinese wall which any nimble Tartar 
1 leap over. It is a standing army, not so good as 
peace. It is a graduated, titled, richly appointed 
pire, quite superfluous when town-meetings are found 
answer just as well. 
Let us draw a lesson from nature, which always works 
‘short ways. When the fruit is ripe, it falls. When 
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animals is a falling forward. All our manual la 
and works of strength, as prying, splitting, digi 
rowing, and so forth, are done by dint of continual 
ing, and the globe, earth, moon, comet, sun, star, 
for ever and ever. 

The simplicity of the universe is very different | 
the simplicity of a machine. He who sees moral nz 
out and out, and thoroughly knows how knowled 
acquired and character formed, isa pedant. The 
plicity of nature is not that which may easily be 1 
but is inexhaustible. The last analysis can no 
be made. We judge of a man’s wisdom by his h 
knowing that the perception of the inexhaustible 
of nature is an immortal youth. The wild fert 
of nature is felt in comparing our rigid names and r 
tations with our fluid consciousness. We pass in 
world for sects and schools, for erudition and pi 
and we are all the time jejune babes. One sees 3 
well how Pyrrhonism grew up. Every man sees | 
he is that middle point, whereof everything may 
affirmed and denied with equal reason. He is 
he is young, he is very wise, he is altogether ignor 
He hears and feels what you say of the seraphim, 
of the tin-peddler. There is no permanent wise m 
except in the figment of the Stoics. We side with 
hero, as we read or paint, against the coward and 
robber; but we have been ourselves that coward 
robber, and shall be again, not in the low circumsta 
but in comparison with the grandeurs possible to the s 

A little consideration of what takes place aroun? 
every day would show us, that a higher law than - 
of our will regulates events; that our painful lab 
are unnecessary, and fruitless; that only in our & 
simple, spontaneous action are we strong, and: 
contenting ourselves with obedience we become dit: 
Belief and love—a believing love will relieve us of ai 

load of care. O my brothers, God exists. Therėèg 
soul at the centre of nature, and over the will of e' 
man, so that none of us can wrong the universea 
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frugele to wound its creatures, our hands are glued to ` 
ur sides, or they beat our own breasts. The whole 
purse of things goes to teach us faith. We need only 
bey. There is a guidance for each of us, and by lowly 
stening we shall hear the right word. Why need you 
hoose so painfully your place, and occupation, and 
ssociates, and modes of action, and of entertainment ? 
ertainly there is a possible right for you that pre- 
udes the need of balance and wilful election. For 
pu there is a reality, a fit place and congenial duties. 
lace yourself in the middle of the stream of power 
ad wisdom which animates all whom it floats, and you 
fe without effort impelled to truth, to right, and a 
erfect contentment. Then you put all gainsayers in 
e wrong. Then you are the world, the measure of 
cht, of truth, of beauty. If we will not be marplots 
ith our miserable interferences, the work, the society, 
tters, arts, science, religion of men would go on far better 
an now, and the heaven predicted from the beginning 
the world, and still predicted from the bottom of the 
art, would organize itself, as do now the rose, and the 
r, and the sun. 
I say, do not choose; but that is a figure of speech 
} which I would distinguish what is commonly called 
pice among men, and which is a partial act, the choice 
the hands, of the eyes, of the appetites, and not a 
hole act of the man. But that which I call right or 
panes is the choice of my constitution; and that 
hich I call heaven, and inwardly aspire after, is the 
ite or circumstance desirable to my constitution ; 
d the action which I in all my years tend to do, 
the work for my faculties. We must hold a man 
enable to reason for the choice of his daily craft 
profession. It is not an excuse any longer for his 
eds, that they are the custom of his trade. What 
siness has he with an evil trade ? Has he not acalling 
his character ? wi 
Each man has his own vocation. The talent is the 
Il. There is one direction in which all space is open 
him. Cleon danultionssilentinidA We Rsed ine GhiGaEE 
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runs against obstructions on every side but one; 
that side all obstruction is taken away, and he sw 
serenely over a deepening channel into an infinite 
This talent and this call depend on his organizat 
or the mode in which the general soul incarnates $ 
in him. He inclines to do something which is easi 
him, and good when it is done, but which no o 
man can do. He has no rival. For the more t: 
he consults his own powers, the more difference will 
work exhibit from the work of any other. His ambi 
is exactly proportioned to his powers. The he 
of the pinnacle is determined by the breadth of the b 
Every man has this call of the power to do somew 
unique, and no man has any other call. The prete 
that he has another call, a summons by name and perst 
election and outward “signs that mark him ex 
ordinary, and not in the roll of common men,” is fam 
cism, and betrays obtuseness to perceive that the: 
one mind in all the individuals, and no respect of per: 
therein. 

By doing his work, he makes the need felt which he: 
supply, and creates the taste by which he is enjoyed. 
doing his own work, he unfolds himself. It is the vic 
our public speaking that it has not abandonment. So: 
where, not only every orator but every man should 
out all the length of all the reins; should find or mal 
frank and hearty expression of what force and mear 
is in him. The common experience is, that the =£ 
fits himself as well as he can to the customary det 
of that work or trade he falls into, and tends it as a: 
turns a spit. Then is he a part of the machine he mor 

the man is lost. Until he can manage to communit 
himself to others in his full stature and proportion: 
does not yet find his vocation. He must find in t 
an outlet for his character, so that he may justify 
work to their eyes. If the labour is mean, let him: 
his thinking and character make it liberal. Whate 
he knows and thinks, whatever in his apprehen= 
is worth doing, that let him communicate, or men £ 
never know and honour him aright. Foolish, whent 
Goud. eenaatmuathMatneevanion (bisitatitpyotCenaetthing à 
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o, instead of converting it into the obedient spiracle 
f your character and aims. 

We like only such actions as have already long had 

he praise of men, and do not perceive that anything 
an can do may be divinely done. We think great- 
ess entailed or organized in some places or duties, in 
ertain offices or occasions, and do not see that Paga- 
ini can extract rapture from a catgut, and Eulenstein 
om a jews-harp, and a nimble-fingered lad out of 
ireds of paper with his scissors, and Landseer out of 
vine, and the hero out of the pitiful habitation and 
ompany in which he was hidden. What we call ob- 
cure condition or vulgar society is that condition and 
ciety whose poetry is not yet. written, but which 
ou shall presently make as enviable and renowned as 
ny. In our estimates, let us take a lesson from kings. 
he part of hospitality, the connection of families, 
1c impressiveness of death, and a thousand other 
lings, royalty makes its own estimate of, and a royal 
ind will, To make habitually a new estimate—that 
elevation. 
What a man does, that he has. What has he to do 
ith hope or fear? In himself is his might. Let him 
gard no good as solid, but that which is in his 
ature, and which must grow out of him as long 
; he exists. The goods of fortune may come and 
) like summer leaves; let him scatter them on 
ery wind as the momentary signs of his infinite 
roductiveness. 2 

He may have his own. A man’s genius, the quality 
at differences him from every other, the susceptibility 
‘ one class of influences, the selection of what is fit 
rhim, the rejection of what is unfit, determines for him 
e character of the universe. A man is a method, 
progressive arrangement ; a selecting principle, gather- 
g his like to him, wherever he goes. He takes only 
3 own out of the multiplicity that sweeps and circles 
und him. He is like one of those booms which are 
+ out from the shore on rivers to catch drift-wood, 
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his being able to say why, remain, because they 
a relation to him not less real for being as yet 
prehended. They are symbols of value to him, a: 
can interpret parts of his consciousness which he ~ 
vainly seek words for in the conventional ima; 
books and other minds. What attracts my atté 
shall have it, as I will go to the man who knot 
my door, whilst a thousand persons, as worthy, go 
to whom I give no regard. It is enough that 
particulars speak to me. A few anecdotes, a few 
of character, manners, face, a few incidents, ha’ 
emphasis in your memory out of all proportion ta 
apparent significance, if you measure them by the orc 
standards. They relate to your gift. Let them 
their weight, and do not reject them, and cast | 
for illustration and facts more usual in literature. 
your heart thinks great is great. The soul’s emph: 
always right. 
Over all things that are agreeable to his natur 

genius, the man has the highest right. Every 
he may take what belongs to his spiritual estate 
can he take anything else, though all doors were 
-nor can all the force of men hinder him from t 
so much. It is vain to attempt to keep a secret 
one who has aright to knowit. It will tell itself. 
mood into which a friend can bring us is his dom 
over us. To the thoughts of that state of mind h 
a right. All the secrets of that state of mind h 
compel. This is a law which statesmen use in pra 
All the terrors of the French Republic, which held A. 
in awe, were unable to command her diplomacy. 
Napoleon sent to Vienna M. de Narbonne, one a 
old noblesse, with the morals, manners, and nar 
that interest, saying, that it was indispensable to 
to the old aristocracy of Europe men of the same 
nection, which, in fact, constitutes a sort of free-mas 
M. de Narbonne, in less than a fortnight, penetrat 
the secrets of the imperial cabinet. 

Nothing seems so easy as to speak and to be u 


stood. Yet a man may come to find tha¢é the stro: 
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nd he who has received an opinion may come to find 
; the most inconvenient of bonds. 

If a teacher have any opinion which he wishes to 
onceal, his pupils will become as fully indoctrinated 
ito that as into any which he publishes. If you pour 
ater into a vessel twisted into coils and angles, it is 
ain to say, I will pour it only into this or that ;—it 
Hill find its level in all. Men feel and act the conse- 
uences of your doctrine, without being able to show 
ow they follow. Show us an arc of the curve, and a 
od mathematician will find out the whole figure. We 
te always reasoning from the seen to the unseen. 
[ence the perfect intelligence that subsists between wise 
ien of remote ages. A man cannot bury his meanings 
» deep in his book, but time and like-minded men 
ill find them. Plato had a secret doctrine, had he ? 
that secret can be concealed from the eyes of Bacon ? 
: Montaigne? of Kant? Therefore, Aristotle said 
l his; works, “ They are published and not pub- 
shed. 

iNo man can learn what he has not preparation for 
arning, however near to his eyes is the object. A 
jemist may tell his most precious secrets to a carpenter, 
id he shall be never the wiser—the secrets he would 
t utter to a chemist for an estate. God screens us 
fermore from premature ideas. Our eyes are holden 
at we cannot see things that stare us in the fage, 
itil the hour arrives when the mind is ripened; then 
è behold them, and the time when we saw them not is 
te a dream. 

Not in nature but in man is all the beauty and worth 
: sees. The world is very empty, and is indebted 
this gilding, exalting soul for all its pride. “Earth 
Is her lap with splendours”’ not her own. The vale 
Tempe, Tivoli, and Rome are earth and water, rocks 
sky. There areas good earth and water ina thousand 
aces, yet how unaffecting ! 

People are not the better for the sun and moon, the 
rizon and the trees; as it is not observed that the 
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men than others. There are graces in the demear 
of a polished and noble person, which are lost upon 
eye of achurl. These are like the stars whose light 
not yet reached us. 

He may see what he maketh. Our dreams aré 
sequel of our waking knowledge. The visions of 
night bear some proportion to the visions of the | 
Hideous dreams are exaggerations of the sins of the | 
We see our evil affections embodied in bad phy: 
nomies. On the Alps, the traveller sometimes bek 
his own shadow magnified to a giant, so that e 
gesture of his hand is terrific. ‘‘ My children,” 
an old man to his boys scared by a figure in the i 
entry, “my children, you will never sce anyt 
worse than yourselves.” Asin dreams, so in the scat 
less fluid events of the world, every man sees hir 
in colossal, without knowing that it is himself. 
good, compared to the evil which he sees, is as his 
good to his own evil. Every quality of his mim 
magnified in some one acquaintance, and every emc 
of his heart in some one. He is like a quincum: 
trees, which counts five, east, west, north, or so’ 
or, an initial, medial, and terminal acrostic. And. 
not? He cleaves to one person, and avoids ano 
according to their likeness or unlikeness to hin 
truly seeking himself in his associates, and moreov: 
his trade, and habits, and gestures, and meats, 
drinks ; and comes at last to be faithfully represe 
by every view you take of his circumstances. 

He may read what he writes. What can we se 
acquire, but what we are? You have observed a 
ful man reading Virgil. Well, that author is a thou 
books to a thousand persons. Take the book into | 
two hands, and read your eyes out; you will never 
what I find. If any ingenious reader would ha 
monopoly of the wisdom or delight he gets, he i 
secure now the book is Englished, as if it were impris« 
in the Pelews’ tongue. It is with a good book « 
is with good company. Introduce a base person an 
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fectly safe, and he is not one of them, though his 
ly is in the room. 
Vhat avails it to fight with the eternal laws of 
id, which adjust the relation of all persons to each 
er, by the mathematical measure of their havings 
| beings? Gertrude is enamoured of Guy; how 
h, how aristocratic, how Roman his mien and 
nners; to live with him were life indeed, and no 
chase is too great ; and heaven and earth are moved 
that end. Well, Gertrude has Guy; but what now 
ils how high, how aristocratic, how Roman his mien 
| manners, if his heart and aims are in the senate, 
the theatre, and in the billiard-room, and she has 
as, no conversation, that can enchant her graceful 
? 
Te shall have his own society. We can love nothing 
t nature. The most wonderful talents, the most 
ees exertions, really avail very little with us ; 
nearness or likeness of nature—how beautiful is the 
e of its victory! Persons approach us famous for 
ir beauty, for their accomplishments, worthy of all 
ader for their charms and gifts; they dedicate their 
ole skill to the hour and the company, with very im- 
fect result. To be sure, it would be ungrateful in 
not to praise them loudly. Then, when all is done, 
erson of related mind, a brother or sister by nature, 
nes to us so softly and easily, so nearly and intimately, 
if it were the blood in our proper veins, that we feel 
if some one was gone, instead of another having 
ie; we are utterly relieved and refreshed ; it is a 
t of joyful solitude. We foolishly think in our days 
sin, that we must court friends by compliance to the 
toms of society, to its dress, its breeding, and its 
‘mates. But only that soul can be my friend which 
neounter on the line of my own march, that soul to 
+h I do not decline, and which does not decline to 
= but, native of the same celestial latitude, repeats in 
bwn all my experience. The scholar forgets himself, 
pepe: the customs and costumes of the man of the 
ald, to deserventamaaalmah Aneesh. Hiei ys aac 
z girl, not yet taught by spek didaa te know 
Lı I, F 
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the noble woman with all that is serene, oracular, 
beautiful in her soul. Let him be great, and love: 
follow him. Nothing is more deeply punished that 
neglect of the affinities by which alone society st 
be formed, and the insane levity of choosing assot 
by others’ eyes. * : 

He may set his own rate. It is amaxim worthy t 
acceptation, that a man may have that allowanc 
takes. Take the place and attitude which belon 
you, and all men acquiesce. The world must be; 
It leaves every man, with profound unconcern, & 
his own rate. Hero or driveller, it meddles not ir 
matter. It will certainly accept your own measu: 
your doing and being, whether you sneak about and! 
your own name, or whether you see your work prot. 
to the concave sphere of the heavens, one with! 
revolution of the stars. | 

The same reality pervades all teaching. The; 
may teach by doing, and not otherwise. If hel 
communicate himself, he can teach, but not by wi 
He teaches who gives, and he learns who receives. T 
is no teaching until the pupil is brought into the : 
state or principle in which you are; a transfusion į 
place; he is you, and you are he; then is a teact 
and by no unfriendly chance or bad company cal 
ever quite lose the benefit. But your proposition 
out of one ear as they ran in at the other. We 
it advertised that Mr. Grand will deliver an orati“ 
the Fourth of July, and Mr. Hand before the Mech] 
Association, and we do not go thither, because we? 
that these gentlemen will not communicate theirt 
character and experience to the company. If wt 
reason to expect such a confidence, we should go thf 
all inconvenience and opposition. The sick wow: 
carried in litters. But a public oration is an esce© 
a non-committal, an apology, a gag, and not aS 
munication, not a speech, not a man. 3 

A like Nemesis presides over all intellectual © 
We have yet to learn, that the thing uttered inè 
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ntence must also contain its own apology for being 
oken. ; 

The effect of any writing on the public mind is mathe- 
atically measurable by its depth of thought. How 
uch water does it draw? If it awaken you to think, 
it lift you from your feet with the great voice of 
quence, then the effect is to be wide, slow, permanent, 
er the minds of men; if the pages instruct you not, 
ey will die like flies in the hour. The way to speak 
d write what shall not go out of fashion, is, to speak 
d write sincerely. The argument which has not power 
reach my own practice, I may well doubt, will fail 

teach yours. But take Sidney’s maxim :—‘‘ Look 

thy heart, and write.’ He that writes to himself 

ites to an eternal public. That statement only is fit 

be made public, which you have come at in attempt- 

; to satisfy your own curiosity. - The writer who takes 

; subject from his ear, and ‘not from his heart, should 

ow that he has lost as much as he seems to have gained, 

d when the empty book has gathered all its praise, 

d half the people say, ‘‘ What poetry! what genius!” 

still needs fuel to make fire. That only profits which 

profitable. Tife alone can impart life; and though 
‘should burst, we can only be valued as we make 
selves valuable. There is no luck in literary repu- 
ion. They who make up the final verdict upon 
ty book are not the partial and noisy readers 
the hour when it appears; but a court as of angels, 
ublic not to be bribed, not to be entreated, and not to 
overawed, decides upon every man’s title to fame. 
ly those books come down which deserve to last. 
t edges, vellum, and morocco, and presentation-copies 
all the libraries, will not preserve a book in circulation 
ond its intrinsic date. It must go with all Walpole’s 
ble and Royal Authors to its fate. Blackmore, 
tzebue, or Pollok may endure for a night, but Moses 
l Homer stand for ever. There are not in the world 
any one time more than a dozen persons who read 
i understand Plato :—never enough to pay for. an 
lion of his works; o every generatcn these 
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as if God brought them in his hand. ‘‘ No book,” 
Bentley, “ was ever written down by any but it® 
The permanence of all books is fixed by no effort frie 
or hostile, but by their own specific gravity, otg 
intrinsic importance of their contents to the con: 
mind of man. “ Do not trouble yourself too mucha 
the light on your statue,” said Michael Angelo i4 
young sculptor; “the light of the public square) 
test its value.” z 
In like manner the effect of every action is meas; 
by the depth of the sentiment from which it proc 
The great man knew not that he was great. It to; 
century or two for that fact to appear. What he; 
he did because he must; it was the most natural iş 
in the world, and grew out of the circumstances of: 
moment. But now, everything he did, even toc 
lifting of his finger or the eating of bread, looks k; 
all-related, and is called an institution. } 
These are the demonstrations in a few partici 
of the genius of nature; they show the direction ofj 
stream. But the stream is blood; every drop is 2 
Truth has not single victories; all things ares 
organs—not only dust and stones, but errors andi 
The laws of disease, physicians say, are as beat 
as the Jaws of health. Our philosophy is affirmai 
and readily accepts the testimony of negative if 
as every shadow points to the sun. By a d 
necessity, every fact in nature is constrained to’ 
its testimony. l 
Human character evermore publishes itself. i 
most fugitive deed and word, the mere air of doit 
thing, the intimated purpose, expresses character, 
you act, you show character ; if you sit still, if you se 
you show it. You think, because you have spr 
nothing when others spoke, and have given no op2 
on the times, on the church, on slavery, on mam 
on socialism, on secret societies, on the college, on pa 
and- persons, that your verdict is still expected 1 
curiosity as a reserved wisdom. Far otherwise; it 
silence answers very loud. You have no oracle tout 
Gina Janse felaoiWates HastionldamiieddthatGpopotannot < 
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jem; for, oracles speak. Doth not wisdom cry, and 
iderstanding put forth her voice ? 
Dreadful limits are set in nature to the powers of 
simulation. Truth tyrannizes over the unwilling 
embers of the body. Faces never lie, it is said. No 
an need be deceived, who will study the changes of 
pression. When a man speaks the truth in the spirit 
truth, his eye is as clear as the heavens. When he 
s base ends, and speaks falsely, the eye is muddy and 
netimes asquint. 
[ have heard an experienced counsellor say, that he 
rer feared the effect upon a jury of a lawyer who does 
t believe in his heart that his client ought to have 
erdict. If he does not believe it, his unbelief will 
ear to the jury, despite all his protestations, and will 
ome their unbelief. This is that law whereby a work 
rt, of whatever kind, sets us in the same state of mind 
rein the artist was when he made it. That which 
do not believe, we cannot adequately say, though 
may repeat the words never so often. It was this 
viction which Swedenborg expressed, when he de- 
bed a group of persons in the spiritual world 
favouring in vain to articulate a proposition which 
y did not believe; but they could not, though they 
ted and folded their lips even to indignation, : 
‘man passes for that he is worth. Very idle is all 
osity concerning other people’s estimate of us, and 
ear of remaining unknown is not less so. If a man 
v that he can do anything—that he can do it better 
| anyone else—he has a pledge of the acknowledg- 
t of that fact by all persons. The world is full of 
ment-days, and into every assembly that a man 
is, in every action he attempts, he is gauged and 
ped. In every troop of boys that whoop and 
n each yard and square, a new-comer is as well and 
ately weighed in the course of a few days, and 
ped with his right number, as if he had under- 
a formal trial of his strength, speed, and temper. 
anger comes from a distant school, with better dress, 
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find him out to-morrow.” ‘What has he done’ 
the divine question which searches men, and 1 
pierces every false reputation. A fop may sit if 
chair of the world, nor be distinguished for his 
from Homer and Washington; but there need | 
be any doubt concerning the respective ability of h 
beings. Pretension may sit still, but cannot act. 

tension never feigned an act of real greatness. P' 
sion never wrote an Iliad, nor drove back Xerxe: 
christianized the world, nor abolished slavery. 

As much virtue as there is, so much appears 
much goodness as there is, so much reverence it 
mands. All the devils respect virtue. The high 
generous, the self-devoted sect will always instruc 
command mankind. Never was a sincere word wi 
lost. Never a magnanimity fell to the ground, but: 
is some heart to greet and accept it unexpectedly 
man passes for that he is worth. What he is eng 
itself on his face, on his form, on his fortunes, in le 
of light. Concealment avails him nothing; boa 
nothing. There is confession in the glances of 
eyes; in our smiles; in salutations; and the gra 
hands. His sin bedaubs him, mars all his good im 
sion. Men know not why they do not trust him; 
they do not trust him. His vice glasses his eye, 
lines of mean expression in his cheek, pinches the | 
sets the mark of the beast on the back of the ! 
and writes O fool! fool! on the forehead | 
king. | 

If you would not be known to do anything, : 
doit. A man may play the fool in the drifts of a d: 
but every grain of sand shall seem to see. He mz 
a solitary eater, but he cannot keep his foolish cor 
A broken complexion, a swinish look, ungenerous: 
and the want of due knowledge—all blab. -Can a 
a Chiffinch, an Iachimo, be mistaken for Zeno or F 
Confucius exclaimed, —“ How can a man be conces 
How can a man be concealed ! ” k 

On the other PF the hero fears not, that, if hey 
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pledged by it to sweetness of peace, and to nobleness 
aim, which will prove in the end a better proclama- 
m of it than the relating of the incident. Virtue is 
e adherence in action to the nature of things, and the 
ture of things makes it prevalent. It consists in a 
rpetual substitution of being for seeming, and with 
blime propriety God is described as saying, I AM. 

The lesson which these observations convey is,. Be, 
d not seem. Let us acquiesce. Let us take our 
pated nothingness out of the path of the divine 
cuits. Let us unlearn our wisdom of the world. 
t us lie low in the Lord’s power, and learn that truth 
me makes rich and great. -~ ca 

If you visit your friend, why need you apologize for 
t having visited him, and waste his time and deface 
ur own act? Visit him now. Let him feel that the 
shest love has come to sce him, in thee, its lowest 
a Or why need you torment yourself and friend 
i secret self-reproaches that you have not assisted 
n or complimented him with gifts and salutations 
retofore ? Be a gift and a benediction. Shine with 
l light, and not with the borrowed reflection of gifts. 
mmon men are apologies for men; they bow the 
id, excuse themselves with prolix reasons, and accumu- 
2 appearances, because the substance is not. 

We are full of these superstitions of sense, the worship 
magnitude. We call the poet inactive, because he is 
t a president, a merchant, or a porter. We adore 
institution, and do not see that it is founded on a 
tught which we have. But real action is in silent 
ments. The epochs of our life are not in the visible 
ts of our choice of a calling, our marriage, our acqui- 
ion of an office, and the like, but in a silent thought 
the wayside as we walk; in a thought which revises 
x entire manner of life, and says,—‘‘ Thus hast thou 
ue, but it were better thus.” And all our after years, 
e menials, serve and wait on this, and, according to 
ir ability, execute its will. This revisal or correction 
1 constant force, which, as a tendency, reaches through 
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suffer the law to traverse his whole ‘being w 
obstruction, so that, on what point soever of his 
your eye falls, it shall report truly of his cha: 
whether it be his diet, his house, his religious fort 
society, his mirth, his vote, his opposition. Ni 
is not homogeneous, but heterogeneous, and ił 
does not traverse: there are no thorough lights 
the eye of the beholder is puzzled, detecting 
unlike tendencies, and a life not yet at one. 

Why should we make it a point with our false m: 
to disparage that man we are, and that form of 
assigned to us? A good man is contented. | 
and honour Epaminondas, but I do not wish 
Epaminondas. I hold it more just to love the: 
of this hour, than the world of his hour. Nor ca: 
if I am true, excite me to the least uneasiness by s 
“ He acted, and thou sittest still.” I see action. 
good, when the need is, and sitting still to be also 
Epaminondas, if he was the man I take him for, | 
have sat still with joy and peace, if his lot had 
mine. Heaven is large, and affords space for all ; 
of love and fortitude. Why should we be busy 
and superserviceable ? Action and inaction are 
to the true. One piece of the tree is cut for a we 
cock, and one for the sleeper of a bridge; the vir 
the wood is apparent in both. 

I desire not to disgrace the soul. The fact that 
here certainly shows me that the soul had need. 
organ here. Shall I not assume the post? $ 
skulk and dodge and duck with my _ unseas¢ 
apologies and vain modesty, and imagine my 
‘here impertinent ? less pertinent than Epamin 
or Homer being there? and that the soul di 
know its own needs? Besides, without any r 
ing on the matter, I have no discontent. The goo 
nourishes me, and unlocks new magazines of powe 
enjoyment to me every day. I will not meanly ë 
the immensity of good, because I have heard that: 
come to others in another shape. } 

Besides, why should we be cowed by the na 
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ow that the ancestor of every action is a thought. 
e poor mind does not seem to itself to be anything, 
less it have an outside badge—some Gentoo diet, 
Quaker coat, or Calvinistic prayer-meeting, or philan- 
opic society, or a great donation, or a high office, 
any how, some wild contrasting action to testify 
it it is somewhat. The rich mind lies in the sun and 
eps, and is Nature. To think is to act. 
Let us, if we must have great actions, make our own 
All action is of an infinite elasticity, and the least 
mits of being inflated with the celestial air until it 
ipses the sun and moon. Let us seek one peace by 
elity. Let me heed my duties. Why need I go 
dding into the scenes and philosophy of Greek and 
lian history, before I have justified myself to my 
nefactors ? How dare I read Washington’s campaigns, 
en I have not answered the letters of my own corre- 
mdents? Is not that a just objection to much of our 
ding? It is a pusillanimous desertion of our work 
gaze after our neighbours. It is peeping. Byron 
ys of Jack Bunting— 


“ He knew not what to say, and so he swore.” 


nay say it of our preposterous use of books—He knew 
t what to do, and so he read. I can think of nothing 
fill my time with, and I find the Life of Brant. It 
a very extravagant compliment to pay to Brant, or 
General Schuyler, or to General Washington. My 
ae should be as good as their time—my facts, my 
t of relations, as good as theirs, or either of theirs. 
ther let me do my work so well that other idlers, if 
y choose, may compare my texture with the texture 
these and find it identical with the best. 

This over-estimate of the possibilities of Paul and 
ticles, this under-estimate of our own, comes from 
leglect of the fact of an identical nature. Bonaparte 
tw but one merit, and rewarded in one and the same 
y the good soldier, the good astronomer, the good 
st, the good player. The poet uses the names of 
sar, of Tamerlane, of Bonduca, of Belisarius ; the 
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of Paul, of Peter. He does not, therefore, defer = 
nature of ‘these accidental men, of these stock 1 
If the poet write a true drama, then he is Cesa¥ 
not the player of Cæsar; then the selfsame strž 
thought, emotion as pure, wit as subtle, moti® 
swift, mounting, extravagant, and a heart as £ 
self-sufficing, dauntless, which on the waves of its 
and hope can uplift all that is reckoned solid and pr¢ 
in the world,—palaces, gardens, money, navies, king 
—marking its own incomparable worth by the ` 
it casts on these gauds of men,—these all are h! 
by the power of these he rouses the nations. 
man believe in God, and not in names and place 
persons. Let the great soul incarnated in some w@ 
form, poor and sad and single, in some Dolly or | 
go out to service, and sweep chambers and scour : 
and its effulgent daybeams cannot be muffled @: 
but to sweep and scour will instantly appear su 
and beautiful actions, the top and radiance of h 
life, and all people will get mops and brooms $ ` 
lo! suddenly the great soul has enshrined its 
some other form, and done some other deed, an 
is now the flower and head of all living nature. 

We are the photometers, we the irritable g« 
and tinfoil that measure the accumulations of the 
element. We know the authentic effects of thi 
fire through every one of its million disguises, 
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I was as a gem concealed ; 
Me my burning ray revealed. 
Koran. 


T VERY promise of the soul has innumerable fulfil- 
ments; each of its joys ripens into a new want. 

ture, uncontainable, flowing, forelooking, in the first 

timent of kindness anticipates already a benevolence 

ich shall lose all particular regards in its general light. 

e introduction to this felicity is in a private and tender 

ition of one to one, which is the enchantment of 

man life; which, like a certain divine rage and en- 

Isiasm, seizes on man at one period, and works a 

olution in his mind and body ; unites him to his'race, 

dges him to the domestic and civic relations, carries 

n with new sympathy into nature, enhances the power 

the senses, opens the imagination, adds to his character 

oic and sacred attributes, establishes marriage, and 

ies permanence to human society. 

The natural association of the sentiment of love with 
» heyday of the blood seems to require, that in order 
portray it in vivid tints, which every youth and maid 
juld confess to be true to their throbbing*experience, 
è must not be too old. The delicious. fancies of 
uth reject the least savour of a mature philosophy, 
chilling with age and pedantry their purple bloom. 
id, therefore, I know I incur the imputation of un- 
cessary hardness and stoicism from those who com- 
se the Court and Parliament of Love. But from these 
midable censors I shall appeal to my seniors. For 
is to be considered that this passion of which we speak, 
ugh it begin with the young, yet forsakes -not the 
|, or rather suffers no one who is truly its servant to 
w old, but makes the aged participators of it not 
s than the tender maiden, though in a different and 
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from a wandering spark out of another private 

glows and enlarges until it warms and beams 

multitudes of men and women, upon the un 

heart of all, and so lights up the whole world 

į nature with its generous flames. It matters not, 

` fore, whether we attempt to describe the pass 
twenty, at thirty, or at eighty years. He who 
it at the first period will lose some of its later, It 
paints it at the last, somie of its earlier traits. 
it is to be hoped that, by patience and the Muse 
we may attain to that inward view of the law, 
Shall describe a truth ever young and _ beautif 
central that it shall commend itself to the e 
whatever angle beholden. 

And the first condition is, that we must leave 
close and lingering adherence to facts, and stuc 
Sentiment as it appeared in hope and not in hi 
“or each man sees his own life defaced and disfi; 
as the life of man is not, to his imagination. 
man sees over his own experience a certain sté 
error, whilst that of other men looks fair and 
Let any man go back to those delicious relations » 

„make the beauty of his life, which have giver 
sincerest instruction and nourishment, he will ss 
« and moan.” Alas! I know not why, but infinite 
. Punctions embitter in mature life the remembran: 
budding joy, and cover every beloved name. E 
thing is beautiful seen from the point of the inte 
or as truth. ` But all is sour, if seen as experi 
etails are melancholy; the plan is seemly and r 
In the actual world—the painful kingdom of time 
place—dwell care, and canker, and fear. With tho 
; with the ideal, is immortal hilarity, the rose of 
| Round it all the Muses sing. But grief cleavi 
“Names, and persons, and the partial interests of te 
and yesterday. P 
The strong. bent of nature is seen in the prope’ 
which this topic of personal relations usurps in 
conversation’ of society. What do we wish to iy 
any worthy person so much, as how he ha ir 
deistobpastrthdsidéatinrlaeys” HAE E EAR 
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libraries circulate ? How we glow over these novels 
sassion, when the story is told with any spark of 
h and nature! And what fastens attention, in 
intercourse of life, like any passage betraying affec- 
. between two parties ? Perhaps we never saw them 
re, and never shall meet them again. But we sec 
n exchange a glance, or betray a deep emotion, 
we are no longer strangers. We understand them, 
take the warmest interest in the development of 
romance. All mankind love a lover. The earliest 
1onstrations of complacency and kindness are nature’s 
st winning pictures. It is the dawn of civility and 
cein the coarse and rustic. ‘The rude village boy teases 
girls about the school-house door;—but to-day 
comes running into the entry, and meets one fair 
d disposing her satchel; he holds her books to help 
and instantly it seems to him as if she removed 
self from him infinitely, and was a sacred precinct. 
ong the throng of girls he runs rudely enough, but 
alone distances him ; and these two little neighbours, 
t were so close just now, have learned to respect 
h other’s personality. Or who can avert his eyes 
n the engaging, half-artful, half-artless ways of 
vol-girls who go into the country shops to buy a skein 
ilk or a sheet of paper, and talk half an hour about: 
hing with the broad-faced, good-natured shop-boy. 
the village they are on a perfect equality, which love . 
ghts in, and without any coquetry the happy, affec- , 
tate nature of woman flows out in this pretty gossip.. 
i girls may have little beauty, yet plainly do they 
blish between them and the good boy the most 
reable, confiding relations, what with their fun ' 
Í their earnest, about Edgar, and Jonas, and Almira, 
‘who was invited to the party, and who danced at 
dancing-school, and when the singing-school would 
in, and other nothings concerning which the parties 
ad. By-and-by that boy wants a wife, and very 
y and heartily will he know where to find a sincere 
-sweet mate, without any risk such as Milton deplores 
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mine, my reverence for the intellect has made = 
justly cold to the personal relations. But now 
shrink at the remembrance of such disparagin 
For persons are love’s world, and the coldest philc 
cannot recount the debt of the young soul was 
here in nature to the power of love, without being t= 
to unsay, as treasonable to nature, aught dere 
to the social instincts. For, though the celestial 1 
falling out of heaven seizes only upon those of 
age, and although a beauty overpowering all & 
or comparison, and putting us quite beside our 
we can seldom see after thirty years, yet the remem 
of these visions outlasts all other remembrances, at 
1 wreath of flowers on the oldest brows. But he: 
“ “strange fact: it may seem to many men, in ri 
their experience, that they have no fairer page © 
life’s book than the delicious memory of some pz 
wherein affection contrived to get a witchcraft surp 
the deep attraction of its own truth, to a pai 
accidental and trivial circumstances. In looking 
ward, they may find that several things which we 
the charm have more reality to this groping m 
than the charm itself which embalmed them. I 
our experience in particulars what it may, no ma 
forgot the visitations of that power to his hea: 
brain, which. created all things new; which w: 
-dawn in him of music, poetry, and art; which 
“the face of nature radiant with purple light, the 
ing and the night varied enchantments ; when a 
tone of one voice could make the heart bound, a 
most trivial circumstance associated with one fi 
|} put in the amber of memory; when he became £ 
i when one/was present, and all memory when or 
gone ;~when the youth becomes a watcher of wir 
and studious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, or the s 
of a carriage; when no place is too solitary, and 
too silent, for him who has richer company and si 
conversation in his new thoughts, than any old fr 
though best and purest, can give him: for the fi 
the motions, the words of the beloved object a 
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l, “enamelled in fire,” and make the study of mid- 
ht., 


Thou art not gone ; being gone, where’er thou art, 
Chou leav’st in him thy watchful eyes, in him thy loving heart.” 


the noon and the afternoon of life we still throb at 
. recollection of days when happiness was not happy 
ugh, but must be drugged with the relish of pain and 
r; for he touched the secret of the matter, who said 
ove— 

) ‘© All other. pleasures are not worth its pains ; ” 

l when the day was ‘not long enough, but the night, 
), must be consumed in keen recollections ; when the 
1d boiled all night on the pillow with the generous 
d it resolved on ; when the moonlight was a pleasing 
er, and the stars were letters, and the flowers ciphers, 
l the air was coined into song, when all business seemed 
impertinence, and all the men and women running to 
l fro in the streets, mere pictures. 

[he passion rebuilds the world for the youth. It 
kes all things alive and significant. Nature grows 


‘scious. Every bird on the boughs of the tree sings Í 
w to his heart and soul. The notes are almost articu- © 


t. The clouds have faces as he looks on them. The 
es'of the forest, the waving grass, and the peeping 
vers, have grown intelligent; and he almost fears 
trust them with the secret which they seem to invite. 
t nature soothes and sympathizes. In the green 
itude he finds a dearer home than with men. 


€t Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves, 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 
A midnight bell, a passing groan,— 
These are the sounds we feed upon.” 


Behold there in the wood the fine madman! He is 
lace of sweet sounds and sights: he dilates; he is 
ice aman; he walks with arms akimbo; he soliloquizes ; 
accosts the grass and the trees; he feels the blood 
the violet, the clover, and the lily in his veins; and 
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that influence which is thus potent over the E 
youth. Beauty, whose revelation to man we now 
brate, welcome as the sun wherever it pleases to” 
which pleases everybody with it and with them: 
seems sufficient to itself. The lover cannot pat 
maiden to his fancy poor and solitary Like a i 
flower, so much soft, budding, informing lov: 
is society for itself, and she teaches his eye why E 
was pictured with Loves and Graces attendin 
steps. Her existence makes the world rich. T 
she extrudes all other persons from his attenti 
-cheap and unworthy, she indemnifies him by ca 
out her own being into somewhat impersonal, 
mundane, so that the maiden stands to him 
representative of all select things and virtues. Fc 
reason, the lover never sees personal resemblan 
his mistress to her kindred or to others. His f 
find in her a likeness to her mother, or her s 
or to persons not of her blood. The lover sé 
resemblance except to summer evenings and diz 
mornings, to rainbows and the song of birds. 
The ancients called beauty the flowering of 1 
col o.can aa Nas bat nameless charm which glance 
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tions of tenderness and coniplacency, but we cannot 
whereat this dainty emotion, this wandering gleam, ` 
ts. .It is. destroyed for the imagination by -any. 
mpt to refer it to organization. Nor does it point: 
ny relations of friendship or love known and 
ribed in society, but, as it seems to me, to a quite- 
r and unattainable sphere, to relations of trans- 

lent delicacy and sweetness, to` what roses and 

sts hint and foreshow. We cannot approach 

ity. Its nature is like opaline doves’-neck lustres, 

sring and evanescent. Herein it resembles the most 

llent things, which all have this rainbow char- 

r, defying all attempts at appropriation and 

- What else did Jean Paul Richter signify, when 

said to music, “ Away! away! thou speakest to 

of things which in all my endless life I have not 

id, and shall not find.” The same fluency may be 

wrved in every work of the plastic arts. The statue 

ien beautiful when it begins to be incomprehensible, 

n it is passing out of criticism, and can no longer 

defined by compass and measuring-wand, but de- 

ids an active imagination to go with it, and to say 

it'it is in the act of doing. The god or hero of the 

ptor is always represented in a transition from 
f which is representable to the senses, zo that which 
pt. Then first it ceases to be a stone. The same 
atk holds of painting. . And of poetry, the success 
pt attained when it lulls and satisfies, but when it 
mishes and fires us with new endeavours after the 
ttainable. Concerning it, Landor inquires “whether 
inot to be referred to some purer state of sensation 
existence.” t least 

n like manner, personal beauty is then first charming 
itself, when it dissatisfies us with any end; when 
comes a story without an end; when it suggests 
sns and visions, and not earthly satisfactions ; when 
ħakes the beholder feel his unworthiness';. when 
annot feel his right to it, though ihe were Cæsar ; 
annot feel more right to it than to the firmament.and 
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to you?” We say so, because we feel that wh 
love is not in your will, but above it. It is no 
but your radiance. It is that which you know i 
yourself, and can never know. : 

t= This.agrees well with that high philosophy of E 
| which the ancient writers delighted in; for thë 
| à that the soul of man, embodied here on earth.. 
| {| roaming up and down in quest of that other we 
| \ its own, out of which it came into this, but wa 
| | stupefied by the light of the natural sun, and t 
| © to see any other objects than those of this world, ' 
: are but shadows of real things. Therefore, the i 
\ sends the glory of youth before the soul, that m 
| avail itself of beautiful bodies as aids to its recol! 
i of the celestial good and fair; and the man beb 
' such a person in the female sex runs to her, and 
the highest joy in contemplating the form, move 

and intelligence of this person, because it suggé 

him the presence of that which indeed is with! 

à, beauty, and the cause of the beauty. | 
If, however, from too much conversing with m 
objects, the soul was gross, and misplaced its satisf 

in the body, it reaped nothing but sorrow; body 
unable to fulfil the promise which beauty holds 

but if, accepting the hint Of these Visions and sugge 
which beauty makes to his mind, the soul passes tk 

the body, and falls to admire strokes of characte: 

the lovers contemplate one another in their dise 
and their actions, then they pass to the true ; 

of beauty, more and more inflame their love of F 

by this love extinguishing the base affection, as tË 
puts out the fire by shining on the hearth, they t 
pure and hallowed. By conversation with that* 

is in itself excellent, magnanimous, lowly, and: 

the lover comes to a warmer love of these nob 

| and a quicker apprehension of them. Then he- 
from loving them in one to loving them in all, an4 

-d the one beautiful soul only the door through wh 
enters to the society of all true and pure souls. 1 
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1 this world, and is able to point it out, and this 
1 mutual joy that they are now able, without offence, 
indicate blemishes and hindrances in each other, 
give to each all help and comfort in curing the same. 
1, beholding in many souls the traits of the divine 
aty, and separating in each soul that which is divine 
n the taint which it has contracted in the world, 
lover ascends to the highest beauty, to the love 
knowledge of the Divinity, by steps on this ladder 
reated souls. Tae 
omewhat like this have the truly wise told us. of 
>in all ages. The doctrine is not old, nor is it new. 
Plato, Plutarch, and Apuleius taught it, so have 
rarch, Angelo, and Milton. It awaits a truer un- 
ing in opposition and rebuke to that subterranean 
dence which presides at marriages with words that 
e hold of the upper world, whilst one eye is prowling 
he cellar, so that its gravest discourse has a savour 
ams and powdering-tubs. Worst, when this sensual- 
intrudes into the education of young women, and 
hers the hope and affection of Hori nature, by 
thing that marriage signifies nothing but a house- 
’s thrift, and that woman’s life has no other aim. 
jut this dream of love, though beautiful, is only one 
re in Our play. In the procession of the soul from 
hin outward, it enlarges its circles ever, like the 


ble thrown into the pond, or the light proceeding | 


ch 


nan orb. The rays of the soul alight first on things — 


test, on every utensil and toy, on nurses and domestics, 
ihe house, and yard, and passengers, on the circle of 
sehold acquaintance, on politics, and geography, and 
ory. But things are ever grouping themselves 
ading to higher or more interior laws. Neighbour-. 
4, size, numbers, habits, persons, lose by degrees 
t power over us. Cause and effect, real affinities, 
longing for harmony between the soul and the 
amstance, the progressive, idealizing instinct, pre- 
-inate later, and the step backward from the higher: 
penne poeucns is impossible. Thus even love, 
ch is Heeodsafigarion MaRGERAGoA gh ; 
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Little think the youth and maiden who are gl 
at each other across crowded rooms, with eyes - 
of mutual intelligence, of the precious fruit long 
after to proceed from this new, quite external sti 
The work of vegetation begins first in the init 
of the bark and leaf-buds. From exchanging g 
they advance to acts of courtesy, of gallantry 
to fiery passion, to plighting troth, and mz 
Passion beholds its object as a perfect unit. 
soul is wholly embodied, and the body is ' 


ensouled. 
‘« Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say her body thought,” 


Romeo, if dead, should be cut up into little si 
make the heavens fine: Life, with this pair, ] 
other aim, asks no more, than Julict,—than HE 


“| Night, day, studies, talents, : kingdoms, religio 


all contained in this form full of soul, in this soul 
isall form. ‘The lovers delight in endearments, in æ 
of love, in comparisons of their regards. When. 
they solace themselves with the remembered im 
the other. .Does that other see the same star, th 
melting cloud, read the same book, feel the same em 
that now delight me? They try and weigh 
affection, and, adding up costly advantages, ff 
opportunities, properties, exult in discovering 
willingly, joyfully, they would give all as a rans 
the beautiful, the beloved head, not onc hair of 
shall be harmed. But the lot of humanity is or 
children. Danger, sorrow, and pain arrive to 
as to all. Love prays. It makes covenants 
Eternal Power in behalf of this dear mate: The 
which is thus effected, and which adds a new v. 
every atom in nature, for it transmutes every 

throughout the whole web of relation into a 

ray, and bathes the soul in a new and sweeter el 
is yet a temporary state. Not always: can i 
pearls, poetry, protestations, nor even home in & 
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d puts on the harness, and aspires to vast and uni- 
rsal aims. The soul which is in the soul of each, 
ving a perfect beatitude, detects incongruities, 
fects, and disproportion in the behaviour of the other. 
nce arise surprise, expostulation, and pain. Yet 
it which drew them to each other was signs of loveli- 
ss, Signs of virtue ; and these virtues are there, how- , 
er eclipsed. They appear and reappear, and con- 
ue to attract; but the regard changes, quits the 
ns, and attaches to the substance. This repairs 
+ wounded affection. Meantime, as life wears on, 
proves a game of permutation and combination of all 
ssible positions of the parties, to employ all the re- 
irces Of each, and acquaint each with the strength 
d weakness of the other. For it is the nature and 
1 of this relation, that they should represent the human 
'e to each other. All that is in the world, which is 
ought to be known, is cunningly wrought into the 
tture of man, of woman. : 


tt The person love does to us fit, 
Like manna, has the taste of all in it.” 
The world rolls; the circumstances vary every hour. 
e angels that inhabit this temple of the body appear 
the windows, and the gnomes and vices also. By 
ithe virtues they are united. If there be virtue, all 
! vices are known as such; they confess and flee. 
eir once flaming regard is sobered by time in either 
ast, and, losing in violence what it gains in extent, 
jecomes.a thorough good understanding. They resign 
h other, without complaint, to the good offices which 
n and woman are severally appointed to discharge 
time, and exchange the passion which once could not 
? sight of its object, for a cheerful, disengaged further- 
ie, whether present or absent, of each other’s designs. 
last they discover that all which at first drew them 
ether—those once sacred features, that magical 
y of charms—was deciduous, had a prospective 
f hike the scaffolding by which the house was built ; 
Fe Le RH eain Gk dheineeheaorn ahta BG aalam 
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from the first, and wholly above their conscio 
Looking at these aims with which two persons, 

and a woman, so variously and correlatively 

are shut up in one house to spend in the nuptial | 
forty or fifty years, I do not wonder at the er 
with which the heart prophesies this crisis fron 
infancy, at the profuse beauty with which the ir 
deck the nuptial bower, and nature, and intelle 
art emulate each other in the gifts and the meloc 
bring to the epithalamium. 

. Thus are we put in training for a love which. 
not sex, nor person, nor partiality, but which 
virtue and wisdom everywhere, to the end of inc: 
virtue and wisdom. We are by nature observe: 
thereby learners. That is our permanent state 
we are often made to feel that our affections a 
«tents of a night. Though slowly and with pai 
objects of the affections change, as the objects of t 
do. There are moments when the affections ru 
absorb the man, and make his happiness depende: 
person or persons. But in health the mind is pri 
seen again—its overarching vault, bright with g 
of immutable lights, and the warm loves and fea 
swept over us as clouds, must lose their:finite chu: 


n and blend with God, to attain their own peri 
* “But we need not fear that we can lose anything: 
_._.progress of the soul. The soul may be trusted 


end. That which is so beautiful and attract 
these relations must be succeeded and supplante 
by what is more beautiful, and so on for ever. 
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A ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs, 
The world uncertain comes and goes, 
The lover rooted stays. 
I fancied he was fled, 

' And, after many a year, 

) Glowed unexhausted kindliness 

. Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again,— 

O friend, my bosom said, 

: Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red, 
All things through thee take nobler form 
And look beyond the earth, 

j And is the mill-round of our fate 

- A sun-path in thy worth. 
Me too thy nobleness has taught 

| To master my despair ; 

; The fountains of my hidden life 

i Are through thy friendship fair. 


K JE have a great deal more kindness than is ever 
spoken. Maugre all the selfishness that chills 
e east winds the world, the whole human family 
bathed with an clement of love like a fine ether. 
jw many persons we meet in houses, whom we scarcely 
‘ak to, whom yet we honour, and who honour us! 
jw many we see in the street, or sit with in church, 
om, though silently, we warmly rejoice to be with! 
ad the language of these wandering eye-beams. The 
art knoweth. 
The effect of the indulgence of this human affection is 
ertain cordial exhilaration. In poetry, and in common 
rech, the emotions of benevolence and complacency 
ich are felt towards others are likened to the material 
ects of fire ; so swift, or much more swift, more active, 
ire cheering, are these fine inward irradiations. From 
t highest degree of passionate love, tothe lowest degree 
Sees alert they make the sweetness of life. 
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years of meditation do not furnish him with one; 
thought or happy expression; but it is necessan 
write a letter to a friend—and, forthwith, troops of g 
thoughts invest themselves, on every hand, with ck 
words. See, in any house where virtue and self-res 
abide, the palpitation which the approach of a stra 
causes. A commended stranger is expected and 
nounced, and an uneasiness betwixt pleasure and; 
invades all the hearts of a household. His an 
almost brings fear to the good hearts that would 
come him. The house is dusted, all.things fly into% 
places, the old coat is exchanged for the new, and they} 
get up a dinner if they can. Of a commended steal 
only the good report is told by others, only the good 
new is heard by us. He stands to us for humaj 
He is what we wish. Having imagined and inve 
him, we ask how we should stand related in conv 
tion and action with such a man, and are uneasy 
fear. The same idea exalts conversation with him. 
talk better than we are wont. We have the nimg 
fancy, a richer memory, and our dumb devil has ta 
leave for the time. For long hours we can coni 
a series of sincere, graceful, rich communications, de 
from the oldest, secretest experience, so that they ir 
sit by, of our -own kinsfoik and acquaintance, je 
feel a lively surprise at our unusual powers. Bum 
soon as the stranger begins to intrude his partial’o 
his definitions, his defects, into the conversation, it i 
over. He has: heard the first, the last and best he 
ever hear irom us. He is no stranger now. Vulgaĵs 
Ignorance, misapprehension are old acquainta: 
Now, when he comes, he may get the order, the dil 
and the dinner—but the throbbing of the heart, aniga 
communications of the soul, no more. t 
What is so pleasant as these jets of affection vy. 
make a young world for me again? What so deliic 
as a just and firm encounter of two, in a thoughie 
a feeling ? How beautiful, on their approach to 
beating heart, the steps and forms of the gifted an Į 
true! The moment. we indulge our affections, dis 
l 
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ght; all tragedies, all ennuis, vanish,—all duties 
en; nothing fills the proceeding eternity but the 
rms all radiant ‘of beloved persons. Let the soul be 
sured that somewhere in the universe it should rejoin 
friend, and it would be content and cheerful alone for 
thousand years. 
[awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving for my 
ends, the old and the new. Shall I not call God the 
autiful, who daily showeth himself so to me in his 
ts? I chide society, I embrace solitude, and yet Iam 
t so ungrateful as not to see the wise, the lovely, and 
; noble-minded, as from time to time they pass my 
e.. Who hears me, who understands me, becomes 
né,—a possession for all time. Nor is nature so poor 
tshe gives me this joy several times, and thus we weave 
ial threads of our own, a new web of relations ; and, 
many thoughts in succession substantiate themselves, 
shall by-and-by stand in a new world of our own 
ation, and no longer strangers and pilgrims in a 
litionary globe. My friends have come to me un- 
ght. The great God gave them to me. By oldest 
t, by the divine affinity of virtue with itself, I find 
m, or rather not I, but the Deity in me and in them 
ides and cancels the thick walls of individual character, 
tion, age, sex, circumstance, at which he usually 
nives, and now makes many one. High thanks 
we you, excellent lovers, who carry out the world 
me to new and noble depths, and enlarge the mean- 
of all my thoughts. These are new poetry of the 
: Bard,—poetry without stop,—hymn, ode, and epic, 
iry still flowing, Apollo and the Muses chanting 
Will .these, too, separate themselves from me 
n, or some of them? I know not, but I fear it 
; for my relation to them is so pure, that we hold 
imple affinity, and the Genius of my life being thus 
ul, the same affinity will exert its energy on whom- 
‘er ie as noble as these men and women, wherever 
ay be. 
confess to an extreme tenderness of nature on 
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A new person is to me a great event, and hind. 
from sleep. I have often had fine fancies about £ 
which have given me delicious hours; but the jo 
in the day; it yields no fruit. Thought is no 
of it; my action. is very little modified. I mu 
pride in my friend’s accomplishments as if the 
mine,—arid a property in his virtues. I feel as w 
when he is praised, as the lover when he hears ap 
of his engaged maiden. We over-estimate th. 
science of our friend. His goodness seems bette 
our goodness, his nature finer, his temptatiom 
Everything that is his,—his name, his form, his 
books, and instruments,—fancy enhances. Ou1 
thought sounds new and larger from his mouth. 
Yet the systole and diastole of the heart are not w 
their analogy in the ebb and flow of love. Frier 
like the immortality of the soul, is too good to be be’ 
The lover, beholding his maiden, half knows that 
not verily that which he worships ; and in the ; 
hour of friendship, we are surprised with shades « 
picion and unbelief. We doubt that we bestow « 
hero the virtues in which he shines, and after 
worship the form to which we have ascribed this | 
inhabitation. In strictness, the soul does not r 
men as it respects itself. In strict science all p 
underlie the same condition of an infinite remo‘ 
Shall we fear to cool our love by mining for the 
physical foundation of this Elysian temple ? 
I not be as real as the things I see? If I am, I 
not fear to know them for what they are. Their e: 
is not less beautiful than their appearance, thor 
needs finer organs for its apprehension. The re 
the plant is not unsightly to science, though for ch: 
and festoons we cut the stem short. And Ty 
hazard the production of the bald fact amidst 
pleasing reveries, though it should prove an Egy 
skull at our banquet. A man whostands united 
his thoughts conceives magnificently of himself. 
is conscious of a universal success, even though be 
cb¥, unblpnmaaiRenht Reudalbigited Nocadkantage, 
powers, no gold or torce, can be any match for! 
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jan on your wealth. -I cannot make your consciousness 
intamount to mine. Only the star dazzles; the planet 
#Sa faint, moon-like ray. I hear what you say of the 
mirable parts and tried temper of the party you praise, 
pa see well that for ail his purple cloaks I shall not 
ke him, unless he is at last a poor Greek like me. I 
jnnot deny it, O friend, that the vast shadow of the 
senomenal includes thee also in its pied and painted 
imensity,—thee, also, compared with whom all else is 
adow. Thou art not Being, as Truth is, as Justice is, 
Bee art not my soul, but a picture and effigy of that. 
jou hast come to me lately, and already thou art 
ing thy hat and cloak. Is it not that the soul 
its forth friends as the tree puts forth leaves, and 
esently, by the germination of new buds, extrudes 
g old leaf? The law of nature is alteration for ever- 
bs Each electrical state superinduces the opposite. 


nen choose but rely on my own poverty more 


le soul environs itself with friends, that it may enter 
o a grander self-acquaintance or solitude ; and it goes 
ne for a season, that it may exalt its conversation 
society. This method betrays itself along the whole 
tory of our personal relations. The instinct of affec- 
m revives the hope of union with our mates, and the 
urning sense of insulation recalls us from the chase. 
lus every man passes his life in the search after friend- 
p, and if he should record his true sentiment, he might 
ite a letter like this to each new candidate for his love: 


AR FRIEND :— 

if I was sure of thee, sure of thy capacity, sure to 
tch my mood with thine, I should never think again 
trifles in relation to thy comings and goings. I am 
t very wise; my moods are quite attainable; and I 
pect thy genius ; it is to me as yet unfathomed; yet 
e I not presume in thee a perfect intelligence of me, 
1 so thou art to me a delicious torment. Thine ever, 
never, 
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This is to weave cobweb, and not cloth. Our = 
ships hurry to short and poor conclusions, b= 
we have made them a texture of wine and d= 
instead of the tough fibre of the human heart. Th 
of friendship are austere and eternal, of one wet 
the laws of nature and of morals. But we have = 
at a swift and petty benefit, to suck a sudden swe 
We snatch at the slowest fruit in‘the whole gar¢ 
God, which many summers and many winters. 
ripen. We seek our friend not sacredly, but wt 
adulterate passion which would appropriate -h! 
ourselves. In vain. We are armed all over 
subtle antagonisms, which, as soon as we meet, be 
play, and translate all poetry into stale prose. A 
all people descend to meet. All association mu 
a compromise, and, what is worst, the very flowe 
aroma of the flower of each of the beautiful nature 
appears as they approach each other. What a per] 
disappointment is actual society, even of the vir 
and gifted! After interviews have been comp 
with long foresight, we must be tormented pre: 
by baffled blows, by sudden, unseasonable apz 
by epilepsies of wit and of animal spirits, in the 
day of friendship and thought. Our faculties d 
play us true, and both: parties are relieve: 
solitude. 

I ought to be equal to every relation. It mak 
difference how many friends I have, and what cc 
I can find in conversing with each, if there be @ 
whom I am not equal. If I have shrunk unequal 
one contest, the joy I find in all the rest becomes : 
and cowardly. I should hate myself, if then I. 
my other friends my asylum. 

‘©The valiant warrior famoused for fight, i 
After a hundred victories, once foiled, | 
Is from the book of honour razed quite, f 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.” ; 


Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked Ba 
a tough husk; in which a dé 
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would be lost if it knew itself before any of the best 
ils were yet ripe enough to know and own it. Respect 
> naturlangsamkeit which hardens the ruby in a million 
urs, and works in duration, in which Alps and Andes 
ne and go as rainbows. The good spirit of our life 
5 no heaven which is the price of rashness. Love, 
ich is the essence of God, is not for levity, but for 
total worth of man. Let us not have this childish 
jury in our regards, but the austerest worth; let us 
roach our friend with an audacious trust in the 
th of his heart, in the breadth, impossible to be over- 
ned, of his foundations. 
[he attractions of this subject are not to he resisted, 
i I leave, for the time, all. account of subordinate 
ial benefit, to speak of that select and sacred relation 
ch is a kind of absolute, and which even leaves the 
age of love suspicious and common, so much is this 
er, and nothing is so much divine. j 
ido not wish to treat friendships daintily, but with 
ghest courage. When they are real, they are not 
threads or frostwork, but the solidest thing we 
w. For now, after so many ages of experience, 
it do we know of nature, or of ourselves? Not one 
» has man taken towards the solution of the problem 
is destiny. In one condemnation of folly stand the 
le universe of men. But the sweet sincerity of 
‘and peace, which J draw from this alliance with 
‘brother’s soul, is the nut itself, whereof all nature 
iall thought is but the husk and shell. Happy is the 
se that shelters a friend! It might well be built, 
sa festal bower or arch, to entertain him a single day. 
ypier, if he know the solemnity of that relation, and 
‘our its law! He who offers himself a candidate for 
t covenant comes up, like an Olympian to the great 
nes, where the first-born of the world are the com- 
tors. He proposes himself for contests where Time,- 
at, Danger, are in the lists, and he alone is victor 
) has truth enough in his constitution to preserve 
delicacy of his beauty from the wear and tear of all 
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nobleness, and the contempt of trifles. There at 
elements that go to the composition of friendship 
so sovereign that I can detect no superiority in « 
no reason why either should be first named. C 
Truth. A friend is a person with whom I may be si 
Before him I may think aloud. I-am arrived a 
in the presence of a man so real and equal, that | 
drop even those undermost garments of dissimul 
courtesy, and second thought, which men neve 
off, and may deal with him with the simplicity and " 
ness with which one chemical atom meets am 
Sincerity is the luxury allowed, like diadems and auth 
only to the highest rank, that being permitted to 
truth as having none above it to court or conform 
Every man alone is sincere. At the entrance 
second person, hypocrisy begins. We parry and 
the approach of our fellow-man by compliment 
gossip, by amusements, by affairs. We cover uj 
thought from him under a hundred folds. I km 
man, who, under a certain religious frenzy, cas 
this drapery, and, omitting all compliment and com 
place, spoke to the conscience of every perso 
encountered, and that with great insight and be 
At first he was resisted, and all men agreed he wasi 
But persisting, as indeed he could not help doing 
some time in this course, he attained to the advaz 
of bringing every man of his acquaintance into 
relations with him. No man would think of spea 
falsely with him, or of putting him off with any’ 
of markets or reading-rooms. But every man i 
constrained by so much sincerity to the like ;š 
dealing, and what love of nature, what poetry, 2 
symbol of truth he had, he did certainly show! 
But to most of us society shows not its face ani 
but its side and its back. To stand in true rekh 
with men in a false age is worth a fit of insanity, 
not? We can seldom go erect. Almost every mO® 
meet requires some civility,—requires to be humar 
he has some fame, some talent, some whim of rD 
cerphiyakwarmdn bind. Bhatia etaren 
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a sane man who exercises not my ingenuity, but me. 
y friend gives me entertainment without requiring 
y stipulation on my part. A friend, therefore, is a 
t of paradox in nature. I who alone am, I who see 
thing in nature whose existence I can affirm with- 
ual evidence to my own, behold now the semblance 
my being, in all its height, variety, and curiosity, 
terated in a foreign form; so that a friend may well 
reckoned the masterpiece of nature. 

The other element of friendship is tenderness. We are 
den to men by every sort of tie, by blood, by pride, 

fear, by hope, by lucre, by lust, by hate, by admira- 

n, by every circumstance and badge and trifle, but: 
can scarce believe that so much character can sub- 

tin another as to draw us by love. Can another be 

blest, and we so pure, that we can offer him tender- 

? Whena man becomes dear to me, I have touched 

Fal of fortune. I find very little written directly 

he heart of this matter in books. And yet I have 

text which I cannot choose but. remember. My 

hor says—“ I offer myself faintly and bluntly to those 

nse I effectually am. and tender myself least to him 

vhom I am the most devoted.” I wish that friend- 

» should have feet, as well as eyes and eloquence. 

must plant itself on the ground, before it vaults over 
‘moon. I wish it to be a little of a citizen, before 
$ quite a cherub. We chide the citizen because he 
kes love a commodity. It is an exchange of gifts, 
useful loans; it is good neighbourhood ; it watches 
h the’sick ; it holds the pall at the funeral; and quite 
s sight of the delicacies and nobility of the relation. 
t though we cannot find the god under this disguise 
a sutler, yet, on the other hand, we cannot forgive 
poet if he spins his thread too fine, and does not 
stantiate his romance by the municipal virtues 
justice, punctuality, fidelity, and pity. I hate the 
stitution of the name of friendship to signify modish 
i worldly alliances. I much prefer the company of 
nghboys and tin-peddlers, to the silken and perfumed’ 
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the best taverns. “The end of friendship is a comm 
the most strict and homely that can be joined; | 
strict than any of which we have experience. — 
for aid and comfort through all the relations and pas 
of life and death. it is fit for serene days, and gra 
gifts, and country rambles, but also for rough ı 
and hard fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecution 
keeps company with the sallies of the wit and the tri 
of religion. We are to dignify to each other the | 
needs and offices of man’s life, and embellish it by cow 
wisdom, and unity. It should never fall into some 
usual and settled, but should be alert and inver 
and add rhyme and reason to what was drudgery. 
Friendship may be said to require natures so 
and costly, each so well tempered and so happily ada 
and withal so circumstanced (for even in that partic 
a poet says, love demands that the parties be altog 
paired), that its satisfaction can very seldom be ass 
It cannot subsist in its perfection, say some of i 
who are learned in this warm lore of the heart, bei 
more than two. I am not quite so strict in my t 
perhaps because I have never known so high a fe 
ship as others. I please.my imagination more wi 
circle of godlike men and women variously relate 
each other, and between whom subsists a lofty in 
gence. But I find this law of one to one peremy 
for conversation, which is the practice and consun 
tion of friendship. Do not mix waters too much. 
best mix as ill as good and bad. You shall have | 
useful and cheering discourse at several times with 
several men, but let all three of you come together, 
you shall not have’ one new and hearty word. | 
may talk and one may hear, but three cannot } 
art in a conversation of the most sincere and se 
Ingsort. In good company there is never such disc 
between two, across the table, as takes place wher! 
leave them alone. In good company, the indivi 
merge their egotism into a social soul exactly coe! 
sive with the several consciousnesses there zn 
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ite otherwise. Only he may then speak who can 
il on the common thought of the party, and not poorly 
ated to his own. Now this convention, which good 
se demands, destroys the high freedom of great 
aversation, which requires an absolute running of 
o souls into one. 

No two men but, being left alone with each other, 
cr into simpler relations. Yet it is affinity that 
ermines which two shall converse. Unrelated men 
ei joy to each other; -will never suspect the 
ent powers of each. We talk sometimes of a great 
ent for conversation, as if it were a permanent property 
some individuals. Conversation is an evanescent rela- 
no more. A man is reputed to have thought and 
uence; he cannot, for all that, say a word to his 
sin or his uncle. They accuse his silence with as 
ch reason as they would blame the insignificance of 
ial in the shade. In the sun it will mark the hour. 
those who enjoy his thought, he will regain his 
ue. 

tiendship requires that rare mean betwixt likeness 
i unlikeness, that piques cach with the presence of 
ver and of consent in the other party. Let me be 
ne to the end of the world, rather than that my 
md should overstep, by a word or a look, his real 
apathy. I am equally balked by antagonism and 
Ee opuance. Let him not cease an instant to be 
self. The only joy I have in his being mine, is that 
‘not mine is mine. I hate, where I looked for a manly 
sherance, or at least a manly resistance, to find a mush 
concession. Better be a nettle in the side of your 
nd than his echo. The condition which high friend- 
p demands is ability to do without it. That high office 
uires great and sublime parts. There must be 
y two, before there can be very one. Let it be an 
ance of two large, formidable natures, mutually 
eld, mutually feared, before yet they recognize the 
p identity which beneath these disparities unites 
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A | 

economy; who is not swift to intermeddle w 
fortunes. Let him not intermeddle with this. 144 
the diamond its ages to grow, nor expect to act) 
the births of the eternal. Friendship demas 
religious treatment. We talk of choosing our *{- 
but friends are self-elected. Reverence is a gré z 
of it. Treat your friend as a spectacle. Of 
he has merits that are not yours, and that you tt 
honour, if you must needs hold him close to your ff- 
Stand aside; give those merits room; let them! 
and expand. Are you the friend of your friend’s bt! 
or of his thought ? Toa great heart he will stip 
stranger in a thousand particulars, that he may; 
neat in the holiest ground. Leave it to girls angy 
to regard a friend as property, and: to suck a she 
all-confounding pleasure, instead of the noblest bets: 
Let us buy our entrance to this guild by a lop 
bation. Why should we desecrate noble and bea; 
souls by intruding on them ? Why insist on rash peti 
relations with your friend? Why go to his hox 
know his mother and brother and sisters? Wh 
visited by him at your own? Are these things m4 
to our covenant? Leave this touching and cla 
Let him be to me a spirit. A message, a thous 
sincerity, a glance from him, I want, but nota 
nor pottage. I can get politics, and chat, and % 
bourly conveniences from cheaper companions. $J 
not the society of my friend be to me poetic, pura 
versal, and great as nature itself? Ought I to fed 
our tie is profane in comparison with yonder ià 
cloud that sleeps on the horizon, or that clump of w 
grass that divides the brook? Let us not vilifn 
raise it to that standard. That great, defying ey 
scornful beauty of his mien and action, do noth 
yourself on reducing, but rather fortify and ere 
Worship his superiorities ; wish him not less by a th 
but hoard and tell them all. Guard him as thy ai: 
part. Let him be to thee for ever a sort of bes 
enemy, untameable, devoutly revered, and 3 
trivial conveniency to be soon outgrown and casi€ 
CCPheahansuetithetopalledian lRititzof bhe@Homniond, is 
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e seen, if the eye is too near. To my friend I write 
tter, and from him I receive a letter. That seems 
rou a little. It suffices me. It is a spiritual gift 
thy of him to give, and of me to receive. It profanes 
ody. In these warm lines the heart will trust itself, 
: will not to the tongue, and pour out the prophecy 
godlier existence than all the annals of heroism have 
made good. 
espect so far the holy laws of this fellowship as not 
ejudice its perfect flower by your impatience for 
pening. We must be our own before we can be 
her's. There is at least this satisfaction in crime, 
rding to the Latin proverb ;—you can speak to 
r: accomplice on even terms. Crimen quos inquinal, 
ai. To those whom we admire and love, at first we 
ot. Yet the least defect of self-possession vitiates, 
y judgment, the entire relation. There can never be 
) peace between two spirits, never mutual respect, 
|, in their dialogue, each stands for the whole world. 
hat is so great as friendship, let us carry with what 
deur of spirit we can. Let us be silent—so we may 
: the whisper of the gods. Let us not interfere. 
) set you to cast about what you should say to the 
t souls, or how to say anything to such? No matter 
ingenious, no matter how graceful and bland. 
e are innumerable degrees of folly and wisdom, 
for you to say aught is to be frivolous. Wait, 
thy heart shall speak. Wait until the necessary 
everlasting overpowers you, until day and night 
| themselves of your lips. The only reward of virtue 
ttue; the only way to have a friend is to be one. 
shall not come nearer a man by getting into his 
æ. If unlike, his soul only flees the faster from 
and you shall never catch a true glance of his eye. 
see the noble afar off, and they repel us ; why should 
intrude ? Late—very late—we perceive that no 
agements, no introductions, no consuetudes or habits 
ciety, would be of any avail to establish us in such 
‘ions with them as we desire—but solely the up- 
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not meet them then, we shall not want them, Ë 
are already they. In the last analysis, love is 
the reflection of a man’s own worthiness from othe: 
Men have sometimes exchanged names with their fr 
as if they would signify that in their friend each 
his own soul. 

The higher the style we demand of friendship, of 
the less easy to establish it with flesh and blood 
walk alone in the world. Friends, such as we í 
are dreams and fables. But a sublime hope > 
ever the faithful heart, that elsewhere, in other r 
of the universal power, souls are now acting, end 
and daring, which can love us, and which we car 
We may congratulate ourselves that the peri 
nonage, of follies, of blunders, and of shame, is | 
in solitude, and when we are finished men, we shall 
heroic hands in heroic hands. Only be admonish 
what you already see, not to strike leagues of í 
ship with cheap persons, where no friendship cz 
Our impatience betrays us into rash and foolish all 
which no God attends. By persisting in your 
though you forfeit the little you gain the great. 
demonstrate yourself, so as to put yourself out « 
reach of false relations, and you draw to you the 
born of the world—those rare pilgrims whereoi 
one or two wander in nature at once, and before | 
the vulgar great show as spectres and shadows m 

It is foolish to be afraid of making our ties too spi: 
as if so we could lose any genuine love. Wh: 
correction of our popular views we make from iz 
nature will be sure to bear us out in, and though it 
to rob us of some joy, will repay us with a gr 
Let us feel, if we will, the absolute insulation of! 
We are sure that we have all in us. We go to Eu 
or we pursue persons, or we read books, in the insti 

faith that these will call it out and reveal us to our 
Beggars all. The persons are such as we; the E: 
an old faded garment of dead persons ; the books! 
ghosts. Let us drop this idolatry. Let us: 
over aus Perey Let. us even bid our ġl 
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hand me: I will be dependent no more;” Ah! 
t thou not, O brother, that thus we part only to 
et again on a higher platform, and only be more 
h other's, because we are more our own? A friend 
anus-faced: he looks to the past and the future. 
tis the child of all my foregoing hours, the prophet 
those to come, and the harbinger of a greater friend. 
do then with my friends as I do with my books. I 
ld have them where I can find them, but I seldom 
them. We must have society on our own terms, 
{admit or exclude it on the slightest cause. I can- 
| afford to speak much with my friend. If he is 
t, he makes me so great that I cannot descend to 
Ee In the great days, presentiments hover 
re me in the firmament. I ought then to dedicate 
lf to them. I go in that I may seize them, I go 
that I may seize them. I fear only that I may 
them receding into the sky in which now they are 
a patch of brighter light. Then, though I prize 
friends, I cannot afford to talk with them and study 
ir visions, lest I lose my own. It would indeed give 
a certain household joy to quit this lofty seeking, 
i spiritual astronomy, or search of stars, and come 
m to warm sympathies with you; but then I know 
| Í shall mourn always the vanishing of my mighty 
$. It is true, next week I shall have languid moods, 
m I can well afford to occupy myself with foreign 
cts; then I shall regret the lost literature of your 
d, and wish you were by my side again. But if 
| come, perhaps you will fill my mind only with 
| visions, not with yourself but with your lustres, 
I shall not be able any more than now to converse 
i you. So I will owe to my friends this evanescent 
rcourse. I will receive from them, not what they 
e, but what they are. They shall give me that which 
perly they cannot give, but which emanates from 
n. But they shall not hold me by any relations less 
tle and pure. We will meet as though we met not, 
[part as though we parted not. 
t has seemed to me lately more possible than I knew, 
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Correspondence on the other. Why should I ct 
myself with regrets that the receiver is not capac 
It never troubles the sun that some of his rays fa! 
and vain into ungrateful space, and only a smal! 
on the reflecting planet. Let your greatness e¢ 
the crude and cold companion. If he is unequé 
will presently pass away; but thou art enlargé 
thy own shining, and, no longer a mate for frog: 
worms, dost soar and burn with the gods of the emp 
It is thought a disgrace to love unrequited. Bu 
great will see that true love cannot be unreg: 
True love transcends the unworthy object, and ¢ 
and broods on the eternal, and when the poor inter 
mask crumbles, it is not sad, but feels rid of so! 
earth, and feels its independency the surer. Yet: 
things may hardly be said without a sort of trea! 
to the relation. The essence of friendship is entire 
a total magnanimity and trust. It must not su 
or provide for infirmity. It treats its object as a 
that it may deify both. | 
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Theme no poet gladly sung, 
Fair to old and foul to young, 
Scorn not thou the love of parts, 
And the articles of arts. 
Grandeur of the perfect sphere 
Thanks the atoms that cohere. 


Ve right have I to write on Prudence, whereof I 
have little, and that of the negative sort? My 
idence consists in avoiding and- going without, not 
the inventing of means and methods, not in adroit 
ering, not in gentle repairing. I have-no skill to 
ke money spend well, no genius in my economy, 
| whoever sees my garden discovers that I must have 
ne other garden. Yet I love facts, and hate lubricity, 
| people without perception. Then I have the same 
e to write on prudence, that I have to write on poetry 
holiness. We write from aspiration and antagonism, 
vell as fromexperience. We paintthose qualitieswhich 
do not possess. The poet admires the man of energy 
i tactics; the merchant breeds his son for the church 
the bar: and where a man is not vain and egotistic, 
1 shall find what he has not by his praise. More- 
t, it would be hardly honest in me not to balance 
se fine lyric words of Love and Friendship with words 
coarser sound, and, whilst my debt to my senses 1s 
land constant, not to own it in passing. > 
rudence is the virtue of the senses. It is the science 
ippearances. It is the outmost action of the inward 
. It is God taking thought for oxen. It moves 
ter after the laws of matter. It is content to seek 
Ith of body by complying with physical conditions, 
-health of mind by the laws of the intellect. _ 
he world of the senses is a world of shows; it does 
exist for itself, but has a symbolic character; and a 
> prudence or law of shows recognizes the co-presence 
ther laws, and knows that its own office is subaltern ; 
ws that it is surface ene not centre where it works. 
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it is the Natural History of the soul incarnate ; wher 
unfolds the beauty of laws within the narrow scope of 
senses. 

There are all degrees of proficiency in knowledge of 
world. It is sufficient, to our present purpose, to indi 
three. One class live to the utility of the symb 
esteeming health and wealth afinal good. Another c 
live above this mark to the beauty of the symbol; 
the poet, and artist, and the naturalist, and man 
science. A third class live above the beauty of 
symbol to the beauty of the thing signified; ił 
are wise men. The first class have common ser 
the second, taste; and the third, spiritual percept 
Once in along time, a man traverses the whole scale, : 
sees and enjoys the symbol solidly; then also hz 
clear eye for its beauty, and, lastly, whilst he pit: 
his tent on this sacred volcanic isle of nature, does | 
offer to build houses and barns thereon, reveren 
the splendour of the God which he sees bursting thro 
each chink and cranny. 

The world is filled with the. proverbs and acts 
winkings of a base prudence, which is a devotio: 
matter, as if we possessed no other faculties than 
palate, the nose, the touch, the eye and ear ; a prude 
which adores the Rule of Three, which never subseri 
which never gives, which seldom lends, and asks. 
one: question of any project—Will it bake ‘bre 
This is a disease like a thickening of the. skin until 
vital organs are destroyed. But culture, revealing 
high origin of the apparent world, and aiming at 
perfection of the man as the end, degrades ‘everyt! 
else, as health and bodily life, into means. It 
prudence not to be a several faculty, but a name 
wisdom and virtue conversing with the body ané 
wants. Cultivated» men always feel and speak si 
if a great fortune, the achievement of a civil or = 
measure, great personal influence, a graceful ando 
manding address, had their value as proofs of the em 
of the spirit. If aman lose his balance, and ‘immerse! 
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The spurious prudence, making the senses final, is the 
“id of sots and cowards, and is the subject of all comedy. 
Jis nature’s joke, and therefore literature’s. The true 
padence limits this sensualism by admitting the know- 


sige of an internal and real world. This recognition 


xe made—the order of the world and the distribution 
affairs and times being studied with the co-perception 
their subordinate place, will reward any degree of 
lention. For our existence, thus apparently attached 
mature to the sun and the returning moon and the 
ods which they mark—so susceptible to climate 
to country, so alive to social good and evil, so fond 
splendour, and so tender to hunger and cold and debt, 
ds all its primary lessons out of these books. 
dence does not go behind nature, and ask whence 
5. It takes the laws of the world, whereby man’s 
g is conditioned, as they are, and keeps these laws, 
t it may enjoy their proper good. It respects space 
time, climate, want, sleep, the law of polarity, 
wth, and death. . There revolve to give bound and 
iod to his being, on all sides, the sun and moon, the 
at formalists in the sky: here lies stubborn matter, and. 
| not swerve from its chemical routine. Here is a 
ated globe, pierced and belted with natural laws, and 
ced and distributed externally with civil partitions 
| properties which impose new restraints on the young 
abitant. 
Ve eat of the bread which grows in the field. We live 
the air which blows around us, and we are poisoned 
the air that is too cold or too hot, too dry or too wet. - 
e, which shows so vacant, indivisible, and divine 
ts coming, is slit and peddled into trifles and tatters. 
bor is to be painted, a lock to be repaired. I want 
d, or oil, or meal; or salt ; the house smokes, or I 
e a headache; then the tax; and an affair to be 
sacted with a man without hean or brains; and 
stinging recollection of an injurious or very awkward 
d—these eat up the hours. Do what we can, summer 
have its flies: if we walk in the woods, we must 
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idle persons: we often resolve to give up the cat 
the weather, but still we regard the clouds and the n 
We are instructed by these petty experiences vi 
usurp the hours and years. The hard soil andi, 
months of snow make the inhabitant of the nort 
temperate zone wiser and abler than his fellow 
enjoys the fixed smile of the tropics. The isla 
may ramble all day at will. At night, he may sleep 
mat under the moon, and wherever a wild date-tree 
nature has, without a prayer even, spread a table fo 
morning meal. The northerner is perforce a househd 
He must brew, bake, salt, and preserve his food, 
pile wood and coal. But as it happens that not} 
stroke can labour lay to, without some new acquaint 
with nature; and as nature is inexhaustibly significy 
the inhabitants of these climates have always exc 
the southerner in force. Such is the value of t 
matters, that a man who knows other things can 
know too much of these. Let him have accuratefi 
ceptions. Let him, if he have hands, handle; if 
measure and discriminate; let him accept and je 
every fact of chemistry, natural history, and economf 
the more he has, the less is he willing to spare any +t 
Time is always bringing the occasions that disclose 
value. Some wisdom comes out of every natural p: 
innocent action. The domestic man, who loves} 
music so well as his kitchen clock, and the airs 
the logs sing to him as they burn on the he 
has solaces which others never dream of. The api 
tion of means to ends insures victory and the songo; 
victory, not less in a farm or a shop than in the t 
of party or of war. The good husband finds met 
as efficient in the packing of fire-wood in a shed, 
the harvesting of fruits in the cellar, as in Peni 
campaigns or the files of the Department of State. 
the rainy day, he builds a work-bench, or gets his 
box set in the corner of the barn-chamber, and sad 
with nails, gimlet, pincers, screwdriver, and cto 
Herein he tastes an old joy of youth and childhoodje 
cat-like love of garrets, presses, and. corn-chamfo 
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rden or his poultry-yard tells him many pleasant 
ecdotes. One might find argument for optimism 
theabundant flow of this saccharine element of pleasure 
every suburb and extremity of the good world. Let 
man keep the law—any law—and his way will be 
own with satisfactions. There is more difference 
the quality of our pleasures than in the amount. 

dn the other hand, nature punishes any neglect of 
dence. If you think the senses final, obey their law. 

ou believe in the soul, do not clutch at sensual sweet- 

s before it is ripe on the slow tree of cause and effect. 

s vinegar to the eyes, to deal with men of loose and 

etfect perception. Dr Johnson is reported to have 

—“ If the child says he looked out of this window, 

nhe looked out of that—whip him.” Our American 

acter is marked by a more than average delight 

ccurate perception, which is shown by the currency 
he byword, “ No mistake.” But the discomfort 
punctuality, of confusion of thought about facts, 

attention to the wants of to-morrow, is of no nation. 

beautiful laws of time and space, once dislocated 
ur inaptitude, are holes and dens. If the hive be 
bed by rash and stupid hands, instead of honey, 
ll yield us bees. Our words and actions to be fair 
t be timely. A gay and pleasant sound is the 
ting of the scythe in the mornings of June; yet 
t is more lonesome and sad that the sound of a whet- 
e or mower’s rifle, when it is too late in the season 
ake hay? Scatter-brained and “afternoon men” 
much more than their own affair, in spoiling the 
er of those who deal with them. I have seen a 
ism on some paintings, of which I am reminded 
1 I'sce the shiftless and unhappy men who are not 
to their senses. The last Grand Duke of Weimar, 
n of superior understanding, said :—“ I have some- 
s remarked in the presence of great works of art, 
just now especially, in Dresden, how much a certain 
erty contributes to the effect which gives life to 
figures, and to the life an irresistible truth. This 
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firm upon their feet, making the hands grasp, and fa 
ing the eyes on the spot where they should look. i 
lifeless figures, as vessels and stools—let them be ¢ 
ever so correctly—lose all effect so soon as they'g 
the resting upon their centre of gravity, and ha 
certain swimming and oscillating appearance. 
Raphael, in the Dresden gallery (the only gr 
affecting picture which I have seen), is the qui 
and most passionless piece you can imagine, a co 
of saints who worship the Virgin and Child. Nev 
less, it awakens a deeper impression than the contort 
of ten crucified martyrs. For, beside all the resiz 
beauty of form, it possesses in the highest degree 
property of the perpendicularity of all the figu: 
This perpendicularity we demand of all the figurelt 
this picture of life. Let them stand on their feet, # 
not float and swing. Let us know where to find 
Let them discriminate between what they remenll 
and what they dreamed, call a spade a spade, giv 
facts, and honour their own senses with trust. I 
But what man shall dare tax another with impruderi4 
Who is prudent ? The men we call greatest are leas 
this kingdom. There is a certain fatal dislocatio 
our relation to nature, distorting our modes of liv; 
and making every law our enemy, which seems at 
to have aroused all the wit and virtue in the ‘a 


ponder the question of Reform. We must call) 
highest prudence to counsel, and ask why health 2 
beauty and genius should now be the exception, ra? 
than the rule, of human nature? We do not knowb! 
properties of plants and animals and the laws of n? 
through our sympathy with the same; but this re 
the dream of poets. Poetry and prudence shoul: 
coincident. Poets should be lawgivers; that is,®Y 
boldest lyric inspiration should not chide and i 
but should announce and lead, the civil code, andj® 
day’s work. But now the two things seem irreconcil' 
parted. We have violated law upon law, until wes ri 
amidst ruins, and when by chance we espy a coincid?9 
between reason and the phenomena we are surpi 1 
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invariably ‘asisensation ; but it is rare. Health or 
und organization should be universal. Genius should 
»the child of genius, and every child should be inspired ; 
t now it is not to be predicted of any child, and no- 
here isit pure. We call partial half-lights, by courtesy, 
alus; talent which converts itself to money; talent 
ich glitters to-day, that it may dine and sleep well 
morrow ; and socicty is officered by men of parts, as 
ty are properly called, and not by divine men. These 
: their gifts to refine luxury, not to abolish it. Genius 
ilways ascetic; and piety and love. Appetite shows 
the finer souls as a disease, and they find beauty in 
s and bounds that resist it. 
Ve have found out fine names to cover our sensuality 
hal, but no gifts can raise intemperance. The man of 
nt affects to call his transgressions of the laws of the 
es trivial, and to count them nothing considered 
i his devotion to his art. His art never taught him 
iness, nor the love of wine, nor the wish to reap 
re he had not sowed. His art is less for every 
uction from his holiness, and less for every defect 
ommon sense. On him who scorned the world, 
he said, the scorned world wreaks its revenge. 
that despiseth small things will perish by little and 
Goethe’s Tasso is very likely to be a pretty fair 
rical portrait, and that is true tragedy. It does 
seem to me so genuine grief when some tyrannous 
ard the Third oppresses and slays a score of innocent 
ms, as when Antonio and Tasso, both apparently 
, Wrong each other. One living after the maxims 
his world, and consistent and true to them, the 
t fired with all divine sentiments, vet grasping also 
ie pleasures of sense, without submitting to their 
That is a grief we all feel, a knot we cannot untie. 
o's is no infrequent case in modern biography. A 
of genius, of an ardent temperament, reckless of 
ical laws, self-indulgent, becomes presently un- 
mate, querulous, a ‘‘discomfortable cousin,” a 
1 to himself and to others. 


holar s} by his bifold life, Whilst some- 
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when common sense is. wanted, he is an em 
brance. Yesterday, Cæsar was not so great; to 
the felon at the gallows’ foot is not more m 
able. Yesterday, radiant with the light of an i 
world, in which he lives, the first of men; and 
oppressed by wants and by sickness, for which he: 
thank himself. He resembles the pitiful drive 
whom travellers describe as frequenting the bæ 
of Constantinople, who skulk about all day, yé 
emaciated, ragged, sneaking; and at evening, | 
the bazaars are open, slink to the opium-shop, sw: 
their morsel, and become tranquil and glorified £ 
And who has not seen the tragedy of imprudent ge 
struggling for years with paltry pecuniary difficw 
at last sinking, chilled, exhausted, and fruitless, 
a giant slaughtered by pins ?. | 
Is it not better that a man should accept the first 
and mortifications of this sort, which nature is nats 
in sending him, as hints that he must expect no ¢ 
good than the just fruit of his own labour and 
denial ? Health, bread, climate, social position, 
their importance, and he will give them their 
Let him esteem Nature a perpetual counsellor, ané 
perfections the exact measure of our deviations. 
him make the night night, and the day day. Let 
control the habit of expense. Let him sce that as 
wisdom may be expended on a private economy £ 
an empire, and as much wisdom may be drawn fre 
The laws of the world are written out for him on 
piece of money in his hand. There is nothing he 
not be the better for knowing, were it only the ws 
of Poor Richard ; or the State-Street prudence of 
by the acre to sell by the foot ; or the thrift of the 
culturist, to stick a tree between whiles, beca 
will grow whilst he sleeps ; or the prudence which 
sists in husbanding little strokes of the tool, little 
of time, particles of stock, and small gains. Thi 
of prudence may never shut. Iron, if kept at the 
monger’s, will rust ; beer, if not brewed in the right 
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Ta; money, if kept by us, yields no rent, and is 
ble to loss ; if invested, is liable to depreciation of the 
rticular kind of stock. Strike, says the smith, the 
is white; keep the rake, says the haymaker, as 
h the scythe as you can, and the cart as nigh the 
æ. Our Yankee trade is reputed to be very much 
the extreme of this prudence. It takes bank-notes 
od, bad, clean, ragged—and saves itself by the speed 
ih which it passes them off. Iron cannot rust, nor 
fC sour, nor timber rot, nor calicoes go out of fashion, 
money stocks depreciate, in the few swift moments 
which the Yankee suffers any one of them to remain 
his possession. In skating over thin ice, our safety 
in our speed. 
Let him learn a prudence of a higher strain. Let him 
that everything in nature, even motes and feathers, 
by law and not by luck, and that what he sows he 
ps. By diligence and self-command, let him put 
bread he eats at his own disposal, that he may not 
nd in bitter and false relations to other men ; for the 
t good of wealth is freedom. Let him practise the minor 
tues. How much of human life is lost in waiting ! 
him not make his fellow-creatures wait. How many 
rds and promises are promises of conversation ! let 
be words of fate. When he sees a folded and sealed 
up of paper float around the globe in a pine ship, and 
ne safe to the eye for which it was written, amidst a 
ming population, let him likewise feel the admonition 
integrate his being across all these distracting forces, 
i keep a slender human word among the storms, 
tances, and accidents that drive us hither and thither, 
i, by persistency, make the paltry force of one man 
ppear to redeem its pledge, after months and years, 
the most distant climates. 
Ve must not try to write the laws of any one virtue, 
king at that only. Human nature loves no contra- 
tions, but is symmetrical, The prudence which 
ures an outward well-being is not to be studied by 
t set of men, whilst heroism and holiness are studied 
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forms. But as every fact hath its roots in the 
and, if the soul were changed, would cease to & 
would become some other thing, the proper adz 
tration of outward things will always rest on 2 
apprehension of their cause and origin, that is, the 
man will be the wise man, and the single-hearted 
politic man. Every violation of truth is not only 
of suicide in the liar, but is a stab at the health of it 
society. On the most profitable lie, the course of € 
presently lays a destructive tax; whilst fran! 
invites frankness, puts the parties on a conve 
footing, and makes their business a triendship. 
men, and they will be true to you; treat them gré 
and they will show themselves great, though 
make an exception in your favour to all their 
trade. ` 

So, in regard to disagreeable and formidable tb 

prudence does not consist in evasion, or in flight 
in courage. He who wishes to walk in the most pez 
parts of life with any serenity must screw himself t 
resolution. Let him front the object of his worst az 
hension, and his stoutness will commonly make his 
groundless. The Latin proverb says, that “in bh: 
the eye is first overcome.” Entire self-possession 
make a battle very little more dangerous to life’ 
a match at foils or at football. Examples are cite, 
soldiers. of men who have seen the cannon po 
and the fire given to it, and who have stepped aside 
the path of the ball. The terrors of the storm are ġ 
confined to the parlour and the cabin. The df 
the sailor, buffets it all day, and his health renews 
at as vigorous a pulse under the sleet, as under thes 
June. 

In the occurrence of unpleasant things 
neighbours, fear comes readily to heart, and ma: 
the consequence of the other party; but it is 
counsellor. Every man is actually weak, and appar 
strong. To himself, he seems weak; to others, 
dable. You are afraid of Grim; but Grim alsois 
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your peace and of the neighbourhood, if you rip up 
‘claims, is as thin and timid as any ; -and the peace of 
iety is often kept, because, as children say, one is 
uid, and the other dares not. Far off, men swell, 
ly, and threaten; bring them hand to hand, and 
y are a feeble folk. 

t is a proverb, that “ courtesy costs nothing ; ” but 
ulation might come to value love for its profit. Love 
ibled to be blind ; but kindness is necessary to percep- 
1; love is not a hood, but an eye-water. If you meet 
actary, or a hostile partisan, never recognize the 
ding lines; but meet on what common ground re- 
as—if only that the sun shines, and the rain rains 
both ; the area will widen very fast, and ere you know 
the boundary mountains, on which the eye had 
ned, have melted into air. If they set out to con- 
Saint Paul will lie, and Saint John will hate. 
it low, poor, paltry, hypocritical people an argu- 
t on religion will make of the pure and chosen 
s! They will shuffle, and crow, crook, and _ hide, 
1 to confess here, only that they may brag and con- 
‘there, and not a thought has enriched either party, 
not an emotion of bravery, modesty, or hope. So 
ler should you put yourself in a false position with 
‘contemporaries, by indulging a vein of hostility 
bitterness. Though your views are in straight 
gonism to theirs, assume an identity of sentiment, 
me that you are saying precisely that which all 
k, and in the flow of wit and love roll out your 
doxes in solid column, with not the infirmity of a 
t. So atleast shall you get an adequate deliverance. 
natural motions of the soul are so much better than 
voluntary ones, that you will never do yourself 
ce in dispute. The thought is not then taken hold 
y the right handle, does not show itself proportioned, 
in its true bearings, but bears extorted, hoarse, 
half witness. But assume a consent, and it shall 
ently be granted, since, really, and underneath their 
mal diversities, all men are of one heart and mind. 
isdom xil Beret ic us stand with any man or 
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intimacy. with people, as if we waited for some 
Sympathy and intimacy to come. But whens 
when? To-morrow will be like to-day. Life v 
itself whilst we are preparing to live. Our frien 
fellow-workers “die off from us. Scarcely can ve 
we see new men, new women, approaching us. W 
too old to regard fashion, too old to expect patr 
of any greater or more powerful. Let us suck the 
ness of those affections and consuctudes that grow 
us. These old shoes are easy to the feet. Undoub 
we can easily pick faults in our company, can 
whisper names prouder, and that tickle the fancy: 


cannot have them on good mutual terms, you 
have them. If not the Deity, but our ambition, 
and shapes the new relations, their virtue es 
as strawberries lose their flavour in garden beds.. f 

Thus truth, frankness, courage, love, humility,pt 
all the virtues, range themselves on the side of prud 
or the art of securing a present well-being. I d 
know if all matter will be found to be made offfl 
element, as oxygen or hydrogen, at last, but the 
of manners and actions is wrought of one stuff, 
begin where we will, We are pretty sure in a short 
to be mumbling our ten commandments, 
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Paradise is under the shadow of swords. 
Mahomet. 

Ruby wine is drunk by knaves, 
Sugar spends to fatten slaves, 

ose and vine-leaf deck buffoons ; 
Thunderclouds are Jove’s festoons, 
Drooping oft in wreaths of dread 
Lightning-knotted round his head ; 
The hero is not fed on sweets, 
Daily his own heart he eats ; 
Chambers of the great are jails, 
And head-winds right for royal sails. 


the elder English dramatists, and mainly in the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, there is a con- 
| recognition of gentility, as if a noble behaviour 
as easily marked in the society of their age, as 
r is in our American population. When any 
igo, Pedro, or Valerio enters, though he be a 
ger, the duke or governor exclaims, This is a 
eman,—and_proffers civilities without end ; but 
e rest are slag and refuse. In harmony with this 
t in personal advantages, there is in their plays 
tain heroic cast of character and dialogue,—as 
mduca, Sophocles, the Mad Lover, the Double 
age,—wherein the speaker is so earnest and cordial, 
n such deep grounds of character, that the dialogue, 
e slightest additional incident in the plot, rises 
ally into poetry. Among many texts, take the 
ing. The Roman Martius has conquered Athens, 
but the invincible spirits: of Sophocles, the duke 
hens, and Dorigen, his wife. The beauty of the 
‘inflames Martius, and he seeks to save her husband ; 
ophocles will not ask his life, although assured that 
d will save him, and the execution of both proceeds. 


Valerius. Bid thy wife farewell. 

Sopk. No, I will take no leave. My Dorigen, 

nder, above, ’bout Ariadne’s crown, 

j- Spirit shall hover for thee. Prithee, haste. 

Dor. Stay, Sdpheddesyawikhathi€ titecpany Sighted by eGangotri 
t not soft nature so. transformed be, ~ 
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And lose her gentler sexed humanity, 
To make me see my lord bleed. So, ’tis well: 
Never one object underneath the sun 
Will I behold before my Sophocles : . 
Farewell; now teach the Romans how to dic. 
Mar. Dost know what ’tis to die? 
Soph. Thou dost not, Martius, 
And, therefore, not what ’tis to live ; to die 
Is to begin to live. It is to end 
An old, stale, weary work, and to commence 
A newer and a better. ’Tis to leave 
Deceitful knaves for the society 
Of gods and goodness. Thou thyself must part 
At last from all thy garlands, pleasures, triumphs, 
And prove thy fortitude what then ’twill do. 
Val. But art not grieved nor vexed to leave thy life thus? 
Soph. Why should I grieve or vex for being sent 
To them I ever loved best? Now TIl. kneel, 
But with my back toward thee ; ’tis the last duty 
This trunk can do the gods, 
Mar. Strike, strike, Valerius, 
Or Martius’ heart will leap out at his mouth, | 


This isa man, a woman! Kiss thy lord, 
And live with all the freedom you were wont. 
O love! thou doubly hast afflicted me 
With virtue and with beauty. Treacherous heart, 
My hand shall cast thee quick into my urn, 
Ere thou transgress this knot of piety. 
Val. What ails my brother? 
Soph. Martius, O Martius, 
Thou now hast found a way to conquer me. 
Dor. Ostar of Rome! what gratitude can speak 
Fit words to follow such a deed as this ? 
Mar. This admirable duke, Valerius, 
With his disdain of fortune and of death, 
Captived himself, has captivated me, 
And though my arm hath ta’en his body here, 
His soul hath subjugated Martius’ soul, 
By Romulus, he is all soul, I think ; 
He hath no flesh, and spirit cannot be gyved ; 
Then we have vanquished nothing ; he is free, 
And Martius walks now in captivity.” 


I do not readily remember any poem, play, s 
novel, or oration, that our press vents in the la 
years, which goes to the same tune. We havea 
many flutes and flageolets, but not often the sounds 
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Jsometimes draw a stroke like the portrait of Lord 
sndale, given by Balfour of Burley. Thomas Carlyle, 
} his natural taste for what is manly and daring in 
sacter, has suffered no heroic trait in his favourites to 
pfrom his biographical and historical pictures. Earlier, 
ert Burns has given us a song or two. In the 
jeian Miscellanies, there is an account of the battle of 
zen, Which deserves to be read. And Simon Ockley’s 
tory of the Saracens recounts the prodigies of in- 
dual valour with admiration, all the more evident 
the part of the narrator, that he seems to think 
t his place in Christian Oxford requires of him 
¢ proper protestations of abhorrence. But, if we 
pre the literature of Heroism, we shall quickly 
è to Plutarch, who is its Doctor and historian. 
im we owe the Brasidas, the Dion, the Epaminondas, 
Scipio of old, and I must think we are more deeply 
bted to him than to all the ancient writers. Each 
is “Lives ” is a refutation to the despondency and 
irdice of our religious and political theorists. A 
courage, a Stoicism not of the schools, but of the 
d, shines in every anecdote, and has given that book 
mmense fame. 

e need books of this tart cathartic virtue, more than 
sof political science, or of private economy. Life 
festival only to the wise. Seen from the nook and 
iney-side of prudence, it wears a raggedand dangerous 
t The violations of the laws of nature by our pre- 
ssors and our contemporaries are punished in us also. 
disease and deformity around us certify the infraction 
tural, intellectual, and moral Jaws, and often viola- 
on violation to breed such compound misery. A lock- 
hat bendsa man’s head back to his heels, hydrophobia, 
makes him bark at his wife and babes, insanity, that 
2s him eat grass; war, plague, cholera, famine, 
ate a certain ferocity in nature. which, as it had, 
let by human crime, must have its outlet by human 
ring. Unhappily, no man exists who has not in 
wn person become, to some amount, a stockholder, 
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Our culture, therefore, must not omit the armiz 
the man. Let him hear in season, that he is born 
the state of war, and that the commonwealth arj 
own well-being require that he should not go dz 
in the weeds of peace; but warned, self-collected 
neither defying nor dreading the thunder, let him 
both reputation and life in his hand, and, with p 
urbanity, dare the gibbet and the mob by the abs 
truth of his speech, and the rectitude of his: behavio 

Towards all this external evil, the man within the t 
assumes a warlike attitude, and affirms his abilit 
cope single-handed with the infinite army of ene: 
To this military attitude of the soul we give the! 
of Heroism. Its rudest form is the contempt for £$; 
and ease, which makes the attractiveness of war 
is a self-trust which slights the restraints of pru 
in the plenitude of its energy and power to repat 
harms it may suffer. The hero is a mind of such bä 
that no disturbances can shake his will, but ple 
and, as it were, merrily, he advances to his own 
alike in frightful alarms and in the tipsy mirth of unis 
dissoluteness. There is somewhat not philosophi 
heroism ; there is somewhat not holy in it ; it see 
to know that other souls are of one texture wi 
it has pride; it is the extreme of individual n 
Nevertheless, we must profoundly revere it. Th 
somewhat in great actions, which does not all 
to-go behind them. Heroism feels and never rez 
and therefore is always right; and although a di 
breeding, different religion, and greater intella 
activity would have modified or even reversed 
particular action, yet for the hero that thing he 
is the highest seal and is not open to the cens 
philosophers ordivines. Itistheavowal of the unsch 
man, that he finds a quality in him that is negli 
of expense, of health, of life, of danger, of hatra 
reproach, and knows that his will is higher and 
excellent than all actual and all possible antagonists}: 

Heroism works in contradiction to the voice of: 
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pulse of an individual’s character. Now to no other 
n can its wisdom appear as it does to him, for every 
sn must be supposed to see a little farther on his 
“ proper path than any one else. Therefore, just and 
æ men take umbrage at his act, until after some little 
Jebe past: then they see it to be in unison with their 
b. All prudent men see that the action is clean 
trary to a sensual prosperity ; for every heroic act 
asures itself by its contempt of some external good. 
t it finds its own success at last, and then the prudent 
ə extol. 
elf-trust is the essence of heroism. It is the state of 
:soul at war, and its ultimate objects are the last 
ance of falsehood and wrong, and the power to 
fall that can be inflicted by evil agents. It speaks 
truth, and it is just, generous, hospitable, temperate, 
mful of petty calculations, and scornful of being 
med. It persists; it is of an undaunted boldness, 
i of a fortitude not to be wearied out. Its jest is the 
eness of common life. That false prudence which 
és on health and wealth is the butt and memen 
\eroism. Heroism, like Plotinus, is almost ashame 
its body. What shall it say, then, to thersugar; : 
ms and cats’-cradles, to the toilet, complimen a 
trels, cards, and custard, which rack the mae al 
ety? What joys has kind nature provide awe 
r creatures ! “There seems to be no interval betw en 
itness and meanness. When the spirit is nai ane p 
lhe world, then it is its dupe. -Yet the little ma : 
: i rks in it so head 
es the great hoax so innocently, wo nee 
r and believing, is born red, and dies grey, arra ging 
toilet, attending on his own health, laying trapeuey 
et food and strong wine, setting his heart on 5 rae 
1 rifle, made happy with a little gossip on a eae 
ise, that the great soul cannot choose bu s gurar 
1 earnest nonsense. “ Indeed, these hum “What 
rations make me out of love with greatness. aes 
isgrace is it to me to take note how maoy pa fee 
stockings thou hast, namely, these and tho 
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Citizens, thinking after the laws of arithmetic, ; 
sider the inconvenience of receiving strangers at 
fireside, reckon narrowly the loss of time and the une 
display ; the soul of a better quality thrusts back 
unseasonable economy into the vaults of life, and 5 
I will obey the God, and the sacrifice and the fir 
will provide. Ibn Hankal, the Arabian geogra 
describes a heroic extreme in the hospitality of 5 
in Bukharia. “When I was in Sogd, I saw a 
building, like a palace, the gates of which were | 
and fixed back to the wall with large nails. Iaske 
reason, and was told that the house had not been 
night or day, fora hundred years. Strangers may p. 


themselves at any hour, and in whatever ge, 


the master has amply provided for the reception ¢ 
men and their animals, and is never happier than 
they tarry for some time. Nothing of the kind he 
seen in any other country.” The magnanimous ! 
very well that they who give time, or money, or sheli 
the stranger—so it be done for love, and not for ost 
tion—do, as it were, put God under obligation to 
so perfect are the compensations of the universe 
some way the time they seem to lose is redeemed 

` the pains they seem to take remunerate thems 
These men fan the flame of human love, and rais; 
standard of civil virtue among mankind. But hospit} 
must be for service, and not for show, or it pulls dow 
host. The brave soul rates itself too high to value 
by the splendour of its table and draperies. It 
what it haih, and all it hath, but its own majesty 
lend a better grace to bannocks and fair water 
belongs to city feasts. 

The temperance of the hero proceeds from the 
wish to do no dishonour to the worthiness he has. 
he loves it for its clegancy, not for its austerits 
seems not worth his while to be solemn, and der: 
with bitterness flesh-eating or wine-drinking, tk 
of tobacco, or opium, or tea, or silk, or gold. A: 
man scarcely knows how he dines, how he dril 
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er, and said of wine,—‘‘It is a noble, generous 
or, and we should be humbly thankful for it, but, 
| remember, water was made before it.” Better still 
he temperance of King David, who poured out on 
ground unto the Lord the water which three of 
ners had brought him to drink, at the peril of 
rlives. 
‘is told of Brutus, that when he fell on his sword, 
r the battle of Philippi, he quoted a line of Euripides, 
O virtue! I have followed thee through life, and I 
‘thee at last but a shade.” I doubt not the hero 
andered by this report. The heroic soul does not 
its justice and its nobleness. It does not ask to 
‘nicely, and to sleep warm. The essence of great- 
is the perception that virtue is enough. Poverty 
sornament. It does not need plenty, and can very 
abide its loss. í 
nt that which takes my fancy most, in the heroic 
; is the good-humour and hilarity they exhibit. 
3a height to which common duty can very well 
in, to suffer and to dare with solemnity. But these 
‘souls set opinion, success, and life, at so cheap a 
that they will not soothe their enemies by petitions, 
he show of sorrow, but wear their own habitual 
iness. Scipio, charged with peculation, refuses to 
imself so great a disgrace as to wait for justifica- 
, though he had the scroll of his accounts in his 
Is, but tears it to pieces before the tribunes. 
ates’s condemnation of himself to be maintained in 
honour in the Prytaneum, during his life, and Sir 
mas More’s playfulness at the scaffold, are of the 
e strain. In Beaumont and Fletcher's “Sea 
age,” Juletta tells the stout captain and his 


pany,— 
“Jul Why, slaves, ‘tis in our power to hang ye. 
Master. Very likely ; 
’Tis in our powers, then, to be hanged, and scorn ye” 


jese replies are sound and whole. Sport is the 
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be as gay as the song of a canary, though it were 
building of cities, or the eradication of old and í 
churches and nations, which have cumbered the u 
long thousands of years. Simple hearts put all 
history and customs of this world behind them, and 
their own game in innocent defiance of the Blue- 
of the world; and such would appear, could we sé 
human face assembled in vision, like little chie 
frolicking together ; though, to the eyes of mankité 
large, they wear a stately and solemn garb of worksr 
influences. 

The interest these fine stories have for us, the 
of a romance over the boy who grasps the forbidden 
under his bench at school, our delight in the hero, i 
main fact to our purpose. All these great and 
cendent properties are ours. If we dilate in behojr 
the Greek energy, the Roman pride, it is that wei 
already domiesticating the same sentiment. Le 
find room for this great guest in our small houses. f 
first step of worthiness will be to disabuse us olja 
superstitious associations with places and times, jh 
number and size. Why should these words, Athepn 
Roman, Asia, and England, so tingle in the ear? W 
the heart is, there the muses, there the gods sojq\ 
and not in any geography of fame. Massachuiit 
Connecticut River, and Boston Bay, you think poi 
places, and the car loves names of foreign and cp: 
topography. But here we are; and, if we will 
a little, we may come to learn that here is best. fi 
to it, only, that thyself is here ;—and art and na’ 
hope and fate, friends, angels, and the Supreme Bri 
shall not be absent from the chamber where thou sie 
Epaminondas, brave and affectionate, does not $j 
to us to need Olympus to die upon, nor the Syrianfd 
shine. Helies very well where he is. The Jerseys} 
handsome ground enough for Washington to thr 
and London streets for. the feet of Milton. A go 
man makes his climate genial in the imaginati 
men, and its air the beloved element of all d 
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agination in reading the actions of Pericles, Xenophon, 
limbus, Bayard, Sidney, Hampden, teach us how 
diessly mean our life is, that we, by the depth of our 
ng, Should deck it with more than regal or national 
dour, and act on principles that should interest 
nand nature in the length of our days. 
Ve have seen or heard of many extraordinary young 
, Who never ripened, or whose performance in 
ual life was not extraordinary. When we see their 
and mien, when we hear them speak of society, of 
ks, of religion, we admire their superiority, they seem 
hrow contempt on our entire polity and social state ; 
rs is the tone of a youthful giant, who is sent to 
k revolutions. But they enter an active profession, 
the forming Colossus shrinks to the common size 
an. The magic they used was the ideal tendencies, 
thalways make the Actual ridiculous ; but the tough 
d had its revenge the moment they put their horses 
he sun to plough in its furrow. They found no 
nple and no companion, and their heart fainted. 
it then ? The lesson they gave in their first aspira- 
sis yet true; and a better valour and a purer truth 
| one day organize their belief. Or why should 
man liken herself to any historical woman, and 
k, because Sappho, or Sévigné, or De Staël; or the 
tered souls who have had genius and cultivation, 
ot satisfy the imagination and the serene Themis, 
: can—certainly not she. Why not? She hasia 
and unattempted problem to solve, perchance that 
he happiest nature that ever bloomed. Let the 
len, with erect soul, walk serenely on her way, accept 
hint of each new experience, search in turn all the 
cts that solicit her eye, that she may learn the power 
the charm of her new-born being, which is the 
ling of a new dawn in the recesses of space. The 
girl, who repels interference by a decided and proud 
se of influences, so careless of pleasing, so wilful 
lofty, inspires every beholder with somewhat of 
own nobleness. The silent heart encourages her; 
Come into 
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you live, for every passing eye is cheered and rei 
by the vision. 

The characteristic of heroism is its persistency. 
men have wandering impulses, fits, and start 
generosity.. But when you have chosen your į 
abide by it, and do not weakly try to reconcile y 
self with the world. The heroic cannot be 
common, nor the common the heroic. Yet we hav) 
weakness to expect the sympathy of people int 
actions whose excellence is that they outrun symp: 
and appeal to a tardy justice. If you would serve 
brother, because it is fit for you to serve him, di 
take back your words when you find that prudent p4 
do not commend you. Adhere to your own act, 
congratulate yourself if you have done some 
strange and extravagant, and broken the mon 
of a decorous age. It was a high counsel that I 
heard given to a young person—‘‘ Always do wha 
are afraid to do.” A simple, manly character 
never make an apology, but should regard its past ¢ 
with the calmness of Phocion, when he admitted 
the event of the battle was happy, yet did not z 
his dissuasion from the battle. 

There is no weakness or exposure for which we 
find consolation in the thought—this is a part of my 
stitution, part of my relation and office to my fellows 
ture. Has nature covenanted with me that I should 
appear to disadvantage, never make a ridiculous fig 
Let us be generous of our dignity, as well as of our m 
Greatness once and for ever has done with of: 
We tell our charities, not because we wish to be p: 
for them, not because we think they have great 
but for our justification. It is a capital blunder, 
discover, when another man recites his charities. f 

To speak the truth, even with some austerity, ui 
with some rigour of temperance, or some extremi 
generosity, seems to be an asceticism which oS 
good-nature would appoint to those who are at a 
in plenty, in sign that they feel a brotherhood wit 


i ing men. And not. only 
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abstinence, of debt, of solitude; of unpopularity, but 
behoves the wise man to look with a bold eye into 
¿se rarer dangers which sometimes invade men, and 
familiarize himself with disgusting forms of disease, 
thsounds of execration, and the vision of violent death. 
Times of heroism are generally times of terror, but 
{day never shines in which this element may not work. 
¢ circumstances of man, we say, are historically 
sewhat better in this country, and at this hour, than 
maps ever before. More freedom exists for culture. 
will not now run against an axe at the first step out 
the beaten track of opinion. But whoso is heroic 
| always find crises to try his edge. Human virtue 
ands her champions and martyrs, and the trial of 
cution always proceeds. It is but the other day 
t the brave Lovejoy gave his breast to the bullets 
j mob, for the rights of free speech and opinion, and 
i when it was better not to live. 

see not any road of perfect peace which a man can 
k, but after the counsel of his own bosom. Let him 
ttoo much association, let him go home much, and 
lish himself in those courses he approves. The 
‘mitting retention of simple and high sentiments 
bscure duties is hardening the character to that 
per which will work with honour, if need be, in the 
ult, or on the scaffold. Whatever outrages have 
pened to men may befal a man again; and very 
y in a republic, if there appear any signs of a decay 
eligion. Coarse slander, fire, tar and feathers, and 
gibbet, the youth may freely bring home to his mind, 
with what sweetness of temper he can, and inquire 
fast he can fix his sense of duty, bravingsuch penalties 
never it may please the next newspaper and a 
cient number of his neighbours to pronounce his 
ions incendiary. 

may calm the apprehension of calamity in the most 
eptible heart to see how quick a bound nature has set 
1e utmost infliction of malice. We rapidly approach 
ink over which no enemy can follow us. 


iii . 
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In the gloom of our ignorance of what shall be, i 
hour when we are deaf to the higher voices, who 
not envy those who have seen safely to an endi 
manful endeavour ? Who that sees the meanness © 
politics, but inly congratulates Washington that 
Jong already wrapped in his shroud, and for ever 
that he was laid sweet in his grave, the hope of humz 
not yet subjugated in him ? Who does not somet 
envy the good and brave, whe are no more tos 
from the tumults of the natural world, and await 
curious complacency the speedy term of his own | 
versation with finite nature? And yet the love 
will be annihilated sooner than treacherous, has al 
made death impossible, and affirms itself no mortal,? 
native of the deeps of absolute and inextinguishablex 
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“But souls that of his own good life partake, 
He loves as his own self; dear as his eye 
They are to Him: He'll never them forsake : 
When they shall die, then God himself shall die 3 
_ They live, they live in blest eternity.” 
a Ñ Henry More. 


Space is ample, east and west, 

But two cannot go abreast, 

Cannot travel in it two : 

Yonder masterful cuckoo 

Crowds every egg out of the nest, 
Quick or dead, except its own ; 

A spell is Jaid on sod and stone, 
Night and Day ’ve been tampered with, 
Every quality and pith 

Surcharged and sultry with a power 
That works its will on age and hour, 


' NGS 


‘HERE is a difference between one and another hour 
of life, in their authority and subsequent effect. 
‘faith comes in moments; our vice is habitual. 
there is a depth in those brief moments which 
trains us to ascribe more reality to them than to 
ther experiences. For this reason, the argument 
h is always forthcoming to silence those who con- 
> extraordinary hopes of man, namely, the appeal 
xperience, is for ever invalid and vain. We give 
he past to the objector, and yet we hope. He must 
ain this hope. We grant that human life is mean ; 
how did we find out that it was mean? What is 
round of this uneasiness of ours; of this old dis- 
ent? What is the universal sense of want and 
ance, but the fine innuendo by which the soul makes 
1ormous claim ? Why do men feel that the natural 
ry of man has never been written, but he is always 
ng behind what you have said of him, and it becomes 
and books of metaphysics worthless ? The philos- 
‘of six thousand years has not.searched the chambers 
Magazines of the soul. In its experiments there 
always CfefhabiedmwadiMeth golleatinn yalgitized kyseGacantri 
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it could not resolve. Man is a stream whose soe 
hidden. Our being is descending into us from we 
not whence. The most exact calculator has n0 
science that somewhat incalculable may not balk th: 
next moment. I am constrained every moment to ad 
ledge a higher origin for events than the will I call 

As with events, so is it with thoughts. When 1¥ 
that flowing river, which, out of regions I see not, if 
for a season its streams into me, I see that Iå 
pensioner; not a cause, but a surprised spectat; 
this ethereal water; that I desire and-look up, ar 
myself in the attitude of reception, but from some 
energy the visions come. 

The Supreme Critic on the errors of the past at 
present, and the only prophet of that which mu 
is that great nature in which we rest, as the eart, 

' in the soft arms of the atmosphere; that Unity 
Over-soul, within which every man’s particular be 
contained and made one with all other; that cor 
heart, of which all sincere conversation is the we 
to which all right action is submission ; that overp 
ing reality which oonfutes our tricks and talents). 
constrains every one to pass for what he is, and to 
from his character, and not from his tongue, and 
evermore tends to pass into our thought and han¢ 
become wisdom, and virtue, and power, and 
We live in succession, in division, in parts, in pariy 
Meantime within man is the soul of the whole; t 
silence; the universal beauty,” fo which every 
and particle is equally related; the eternal ONE. 
this deep power in which we exist, and whose bea: 
is all accessible to us, is not only self-sufficing and p 
in every hour, but the act of seeing and the thing 
the seer and the spectacle, the subject and the ¢p. 
are one. We see the world piece by piece, as th 
the moon, the animal, the tree; but the whe 
which these are the shining parts, is the soul. Ore 
the vision of that Wisdom can the horoscope ile 
ages be read, and by falling back on our better th 
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ds, who speaks from that life. must sound vain to 
sæ who do not dwell in the same thought on their 
ipart. I dare not speak for it. My words do not 
yits august sense; they fall short and cold. Only 
f can inspire whom it will, and behoid! their speech 
| be lyrical, and sweet, and universal as the rising 
he wind. Yet I desire, even by profane words, 
may not use sacred, to indicate the heaven of this 
y, and to report what hints I have collected of 
transcendent simplicity and energy of the Highest 


We consider what happens in conversation, in 
fies, in rernorse, in times of passion, in surprises, 
le instructions of dreams, wherein often we see our- 
s in masquerade—the droll disguises only magnify- 
ind enhancing a real element, and forcing it on our 
net notice—we shall catch many hints that will 
Jen and lighten into knowledge of the secret of 
re. All goes to show that the soul in man is not 
rgan, but animates and exercises all the organs ; 


ta function, like the power of memory, of calcula- ., 


©- 


of comparison, but uses these as hands and feet; “ 


ta faculty, but a light; is not the intellect or the 3 


but the master of the intellect and the will; is 
background of our being, in which they lie—an 
nsity not possessed and that cannot be possessed. 
1 within or from behind, a light shines through us 
things, and makes us aware that we are nothing, 
he light is all. A man is the façade of a temple 
tin all wisdom and all good abide. What we 
only call man, the eating, drinking, planting, 
ing man, does not, as we know him, represent 
lf, but misrepresents himself. Him we do not 
ct, but the soul, whose organ he is, would he let 
ear through his action, would make our knees bend. 
1 it breathes through his intellect, it is genius ; 
it breathes through his will, it is virtue; when 
vs through his affection, it is love. And the blind- 
f the intellect begins, when it would be something 
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aims, in some one particular, to let the soul h: 
way through us; in other words, to engage us tot 

Of this pure nature every man is at some time S$ 
Language cannot paint it with his colours. lii 
subtle. It is undefinable, unmeasurable, but we{ 
that it pervades and contains us. We know t 
spiritual being is in man. A wise old proverb}. 
“God comes to see us without bell; ” that is, ast 
no screen or ceiling between our heads and the £ 
heavens, so is there no bar or wall in the soul 
man, the effect, ceases, and God, the cause, 
The walls are taken away. We lic open on OF 
to the deeps of spiritual nature, to the attrib 
God. Justice we see and know, Love, Freedom, 
These natures no man ever got above, but they 
over us, and most in the moment when our 1m 
tempt us to wound them. 

The sovereignty of this nature whereof we sp 
made known by its independency of those limit 
which circumscribe us on every hand. The soul ¢ 
scribes all things. As I have said, it contradi: 
experience. In like manner it abolishes time and: 
The influence of the senses has, in most men, ove 
the mind to that degree, that the walls of time and 
have come to look real and insurmountable; ¢ 
speak with levity of these limits is, in the world, ti 
of insanity. Yet time and space are but inverse më 
of the force of the soul. The spirit sports with tt 


‘© Can crowd eternity into an hour, 
Or stretch an hour to cternity.” 


We are often made to feel that there is another 
and age than that which is measured from thijy 
of our natural birth. Some thoughts always £ 
young, and keep us so. Such a thought is th} 
of the universal and eternal beauty. Every matt, 
from that contemplation with the feeling that it; 
belongs to ages than to mortal life. The least a 
of the intellectual powers redeems us in a cour 


he conditions of time. In sickness, in langu 
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refreshed ; or produce a volume of Plato, or Shake- 
re, or remind us of their names, and instantly we 
e into a feeling of longevity. See how the deep, 
1e thought reduces centuries, and millenniums, and 
es itself present through all ages. Is the teaching 
christ less effective now than it was when first 
mouth was opened? The emphasis of facts and 
ons in my thought has nothing to do with time. 
so, always, the soul’s scale is one; the scale of w 
senses and the understanding is another. Before 
revelations of the soul, Time, Space, and Nature 
Ik away. In common speech, we refer all things 
me, as we habitually refer the immensely sundered 
i to one concave sphere. And so we say that the 
ment is distant or near, that the Millennium ap- 
thes, that a day of certain political, moral, social 
ms is at hand, and the like, when we mean, that, in 
ature of things, one of the facts we contemplate 
ternal and fugitive, and the other is permanent 
connate with the soul. The things we now 
m fixed shall, one by one, detach themselves, 
ripe fruit, from our experience, and _fall. The 
| shall blow them none knows whither. The | 
scape, the figures, Boston, London, are facts has 
gitive as any institution past, or any whiff of mist A~ 
noke, and so is society, and so is the world. The 
looketh steadily forwards, creating a world before 
leaving worlds behind her. She has no dates, 
ites, nor persons, nor specialties, nor men. | The 
knows only the soul, the web of events 1s the 
ng robe in which she is clothed. n 
ter its own law and not by arithmetic is the rate 
5 progress to be computed. The soul’s advances are 
made by gradation, such as can be represented 
otion in a straight line ; but rather by ascension of 
, such as can be represented by metamorphosis— 
the egg to the worm, from the worm to the fly. > 
srowths of genius are of a certain total character, that 
not advance the elect individual first over John, 
Adan Gifedamen wedi, Maid Geilestito. BighizéheypsG m gutri 
vered inferiority, but by every throe of growth the 
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man expands there where he works, passing, # 
pulsation, classes, populations, of men. Witt 
divine impulse the mind rends the thin rinds © 
visible and finite, and comes out into eternity, andi, 
and expires its air. It converses with truths thay 
always been spoken in the world, and becomes co 
of a closer sympathy with Zeno and Arrian, thai 
persons in the house. 

This is the law of moral and of mental gain. The: 
rise as by specific levity, not into a particular 
but into the region of all the virtues. They are 
spirit which contains them all. The soul r 
purity, but purity is not it; requires justice, butj 
is not that; requires beneficence, but is som 
better ; so that there is a kind of descent and ace: 
dation felt when we leave speaking of moral natt 
urgea virtue which it enjoins. To the well-born ct 
the virtues are natural, and not painfully acquired. 
to his heart, and the man becomes suddenly virte 

Within the same sentiment is the germ of intel 
growth, which obeys the same law. Those wit 
capable of humility, of justice, of love, of aspz 
stand already on a platform that commands the sf 
and arts, speech and poetry, action and grace 
whoso dwells in this moral beatitude already antit- 
those special powers which men prize so highly.x 
lover has no talent, no skill, which passes for 
nothing with his enamoured maiden, however 
she may possess of related faculty; and the 
which abandons itself to the Supreme Mind find: 
related to all its works, and will travel a royal nt 
particular knowledges and powers. In ascending y 
primary and aboriginal sentiment, we have comh 
our remote station on the circumference instantart! 
to the centre of the world, where, as in the closet 
we see causes, and anticipate the universe, wi 
but a slow effect. 

One mode of the divine teaching is the in 
of the spirit in a form—in forms, like my own. | 
in society; with persons who answer to tho 
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fincts to which I live. I see its presence to them. 
m certified of a common nature; and these other 
ls, these separated selves, draw me as nothing else 
. They stir in me the new emotions we call passion ; 
ove, hatred, fear, admiration, pity; thence comes 
versation, competition, persuasion, cities, and war. 
sons are supplementary to the primary teaching 
he soul. In youth we are mad for persons. Child- 
d and youth see all the world in them. But the 
er experience of man discovers the identical nature 
aring through them all. Persons themselves ac- 
int us with the impersonal. In all conversation 
een two persons, tacit reference is made, as to a 
l party, to a common nature. That third party 
ommon nature is not social; it is impersonal; 1s __ 
And so in groups where debate is earnest, and 
tially on high questions, the company become aware 
the thought rises to an equal level in all bosoms, 
all have a spiritual property in what was said, as 
as the sayer. They all become wiser than they 
. It arches over them like a temple, this unity of 
ght, in which every heart beats with nobler sense 
ower and duty, and thinks and acts with unusual 
unity. All are conscious of attaining to a higher 
possession. It shines for all. There is a certain 
om of humanity which is common to the greatest 
with the lowest, and which our ordinary education 
1 labours to silence and obstruct. The mind is one, 
the best minds, who love truth for its own sake, 
< much less of property in truth. They accept 
ankfully everywhere, and do not label or stamp 
ith any man’s name, for it is theirs long before- 
, and from eternity. The learned and the studious 
vught have no monopoly of wisdom. - Their violence 
rection in some degree disqualifies them to think 
. We owe many valuable observations to people 
are not very acute or profound, and who say the 
- without effort, which we want and have long been 
mg in vain. The action of the soul i pran enan 
which js felt and left unsaid, than in that which is _ 
M an ANAE MaD tehere on cy aerypusclangotr 
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and they unconsciously seek for it in each other. 

know’ better than we do. We do not yet posses 

selves, and we know at the same time that we arez 
more. I feel the same truth how often in my t 
‘conversation with my neighbours, that somewhat kk 
in each of us overlooks this by-play, and Jove 
Jove from behind each of us. 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual, and 
service to the world, for which they forsake their 1 
nobleness, they resemble those Arabian sheiks, who} 
in mean houses, and affect an external poverty, to 
the rapacity of the Pacha, and reserve all their di 
of wealth for their interior and guarded retireme 

As it is present in all persons, so it is in every penis 
life. It is adult already in the infant man. Ir 
dealing with my child, my Latin and Greek, my a 
plishments and my money stead me nothing ; 
much soul as I have avails. If I am wilful, he sep, 
will against mine, one for one, and leaves me, if I phi 
the degradation of beating him by my superionfi 
strength. But if I renounce my will, and act for the 
setting that up as umpire between us two, out of hisiti 
_ eyes looks the same soul; he reveres and loves wits 
‘vy’ The soul is the perceiver and revealer of truth.p 

know truth when we see it, let sceptic and scofieffc 
what they choose. Foolish people ask you, wheir 
have spoken what they do not wish to hear, “ 
do you know it is truth, and not an error of your o 
We know truth when we see it, from opinion, as we 
when we are awake that we are awake. It was adi 
sentence of Emanuel Swedenborg, which would fe. 
indicate the greatness of that man’s perception— 
no proof of a man’s understanding to be able to 

» Whatever he pleases; but to be able to discem 

f what is true is true, and that what is false is falxP ; 

is the mark and character of intelligence.” Iet: 

t book I read, the good thought returns to me, asint 
~} truth will, the image of the whole soul. To tht 
thought which I find in it, the same soul becomes a di$oç 
ing, separating sword and lops it away. We arta 
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will act entirely, or see how the thing stands in 
d, we know the particular thing, and every thing, 
| every man. For the. Maker of all things and all 
ons stands behind us, and casts his dread omniscience 
ugh us over things. 
ut beyond this recognition of its own in particular 
ages Of the individual’s experience, it also reveals 
h And here we should seek to reinforce ourselves 
its very presence, and to speak with a worthier, 
er strain of that advent. For the soul’s communica- 
of truth is the highest event in nature, since it 
| does not give somewhat from itself, but it gives 
Í or passes into and becomes that man whom it 
htens ; or, in proportion to that truth he receives, 
kes him to itself. 

e distinguish the announcements of the soul, its 
festations of its own nature, by the term Revela- } 
These are always attended by the emotion’ of the 
me. For this communication is an influx of the 
i¢mind into our mind. It is an ebb of the individual “ 
et before the flowing surges of the sea of life. Every 
ict apprehension of this central commandment 
tes men with awe and delight. A thrill passes `^ 
gh all men at the reception of new truth, or at the 
mance of a great action, which comes out of the 
of nature. In these communications, the power 
is not separated from the will to do, but the insight 
eds from obedience, and the obedience proceeds 
a joyful perception. Every moment when the 
idual feels himself invaded -by it is memor- 
By the necessity of our constitution, a certain 
siasm attends ‘the individuals consciousness 
at divine presence. The character and dura- 
of this enthusiasm varies with the state of 
adividual, from an ecstasy and trance and pro- 
> inspiration—which is its rarer appearance—to the 
st glow of virtuous emotion, in which form it 
s, like our household fires; all the families and 
ations of men, and makes society possible. A 
n pend y, to insanity has always attended the _ 
ng of Che enpe Aet falga aated fie gCmacatri 
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been “blasted with excess of light.” The tram 
Socrates, the “union” of Plotinus, the vision ¢ 
phyry, the conversion of Paul, the aurora of Be: 
the convulsions of George Fox and his Quaker 
illumination of Swedenborg, are of this kind. 
was in the case of these remarkable persons a T 
ment has, in innumerable instances in commo 
been exhibited in less striking manner. Every 
the history of religion betrays a tendency to enthu: 
The rapture of the Moravian and Quietist ; the of 
of the internal sense of the Word, in the language! 
New Jerusalem Church; the revival of the Calw 
churches; the experiences of the Methodists, are 
ing forms of that shudder of awe and delight with! 
the individual soul always mingles with the uni 
soul. ee ars 

The nature of these revelations is the same; thi 
perceptions of the absolute law. They are solutions: 
soul’s own questions. They do not answer the que 
which the understanding asks. The soul answers | 
by words, but by the thing itself that is inquired < 

Revelation is the disclosure of the soul. The po 
notion of a revelation is, that it is a telling of fori 
In past oracles of the soul, the understanding | 
to find answers to sensual questions, and undef 
to tell from God how long men shall exist, what 
hands shall do, and who shall be their company, a: 
names, and dates, and places. But we must pit 
locks. We must check this low curiosity. An = 
in words is delusive ; it is really no answer to u 
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tions you ask. Do not require a description ¢ 
countries towards which you sail. The descriptioz 
not describe them to you, and to-morrow you 
there, and know them by inhabiting them. Mel 
concerning the immortality of the soul, the employ: 
of heaven, the state of the sinner, and so forth. 
even dream that Jesus has left replies to precisely 
interrogatories. Never a moment did that s 
spirit speak in their patois. To truth, justice, 
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ntiments, heedless of sensual fortunes, heeding only 
manifestations of these, never made the separation 
heideaof duration from the essence of these attributes, 
uttered a syllable concerning the duration of the soul. 
was left to his disciples to sever duration from the 
ral elements, and to teach the immortality of the soul 
a doctrine, and maintain it by evidences. The 
ment the doctrine of the immortality is separately 
ght, man is already fallen. In the flowing of love, 
he adoration of humility, there is no question of 
tinuance. No inspired man ever asks this question, 
ndescends to these evidences. For the soul is true 
tself, and the man in whom it is shed abroad cannot 
der from the present, which is infinite, to a future 
h would be finite. 
hese questions which we lust to ask about the future 
a confession of sin. God has no answer for them. 
answer in words can reply to a question of things. 
not in an arbitrary “ decree of God,” but in the 
te of man, that a veil shuts down on the facts of \~ 
orrow ; for the soul will ñot have us read any other 
er than that of cause and effect. By this veil, which 
ains events, it instructs the children of men to live 
0-day. The only mode of obtaining an answer to 
e questions of the senses is to forego all low curiosity, 
, accepting the tide of being which floats us into the 
et of nature, work and live, work and live, and all un- 
res the advancing soul has built and forged for itself a 
‘condition, and the question and the answer are one. 
y the same fire, vital, consecrating, celestial, which 
is until it shall dissolve all things into the waves 
surges of an ocean of light, we see and know each 
T, and what spirit each is of. Who can tell the 
nds of his knowledge of the character of the several 
viduals in his circle of friends? No man. Yet 
r acts and words do not disappoint him. In that 
, though he knew no ill of him, he put no trust. 
hat other, though they had seldom met, authentic 
s had yet passed to signify that he might be trusted 
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to himself, and whether that which we teach or 
is only an aspiration, or is our honest effort also. | 

We are all discerners of spirits. That diagnos 
aloft in our life or unconscious power. The inter 
of society,—its trade, its religion, its friendshif) 
quarrels,—is one wide, judicial investigation of char 
In full court, or in small committee, or confronteé 
to face, accuser and accused, men offer themsel 
be judged. Against their will they exhibit those daj- 
trifles by which character is read. But who ju 
and what? Not our understanding. We do not 
them by learning or craft. No; the wisdom 0 
wise man consists herein, that he does not judge te 
he lets them judge themselves, and merely reads 
records their own verdict. 

By virtue of this inevitable nature, private val 
overpowered, and, maugre our efforts or our im 
tions, your genius will speak from you, and mine 
me. That which we are, we shall teach, not volunt; 
but involuntarily. Thoughts come into our min 
avenues which we never left open, and thought 
out of our minds through avenues which we 
voluntarily opened. Character teaches over our 
The infallible index of true progress is found in the 
the man takes. Neither his age, nor his breeding 
company, nor books, nor actions, nor talents, ne 
together, can hinder him from being deferential ĝi 

. higher spirit than his own. If he have not fountt 

| home in God, his manners, his forms of speech, the 

_ of his sentences, the build, shall I say, of all his opitft 
will involuntarily confess it, let him brave it out}: 
he will. If he have found his centre, the Deity will 
through him, through all the disguises of ignorance, 
genial temperament, of unfavourable circumstance. 
tone of seeking is one, and the tone of having is anifa 

The great distinction between teachers sacté 
literary,—between poets like Herbert, and _poetsit 
Pope,—between philosophers like Spinoza, Kantj¢ 
Coleridge, and philosophers like Locke, Paley, ) 
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vent mystic, prophesying, half insane under the 
initude of his thought,—is, that one class speak 
miwithin, or from experience, as parties and possessors 
he fact ; and the other class, from without, as spectators 
rely, or perhaps as acquainted with the fact on the 
dence of third persons. It is of no use to preach to 
from without. I can do that too easily myself. 
us Speaks always from within, and in a degree that 
scends all others. In that is the miracle. ` I believe 
rehand that it ought so to be. All men stand 
linually in the expectation of the appearance of such 
acher, But if a man do not speak from within the 
where the word is one with that it tells of, let him 
y confess it. 

he same Omniscience flows into the intellect, and 
es what we call genius. Much of the wisdom of the 
d is not wisdom, and the most illuminated class 
en are no doubt superior to literary fame, and are not _ 
rs. Among the multitude of scholars and authors, 
feel no hallowing presence; we are sensible of a 
k and skill rather than of inspiration; they have a 
, and know not whence it comes, and call it their 
; their talent is some exaggerated faculty, some 
grown member, so that their strength is a disease. 
hese instances the intellectual gifts do not make 
mpression of virtue, but almost of vice ; and we feel 
a man’s talents stand in the way of his advancement 
uth. But genius is religious. It is a larger im- 
of the common heart. It is not anomalous, 
more like, and not less like other men. There is, 
l great poets, a wisdom of humanity, which is 
ior to any talents they exercise. The author, 
vit, the partisan, the fine gentleman, does not take 
» of the man. Humanity shines in Homer, in 
cer, in Spenser, in Shakespeare, in Milton. They 
content with truth. They use the positive degree. 
‘seem: frigid and phlegmatic to those who have 
spiced with the frantic passion and violent colour- 
f inferior, but popular writers. For they are poets 
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the things which it hath made. The soul is sup 

to its knowledge; wiser than any of its works. 
~ great poet makes us feel our own wealth, and the 
“think less of his compositions. His best commv; 
tion to our mind is to teach us to despise all he 
a adone. Shakespeare carries us to such a lofty stra} 
w a intelligent activity, as to suggest a wealth which beg 
we his own; and we then feel that the splendid ¥ 
5) which he has created, and which in other hours wet 
as a sort of self-existent poetry, take no stronger 
of real nature than the shadow of a passing trav 
fon the rock. The inspiration which uttered itsë 
Hamlet and Lear could utter things as good from 
iito day, for ever. Why, then, should I make accou 
: Hamlet and Lear, as if we had not the soul from 

í they fell as syllables from the tongue ? 

This energy does not descend into individual life o: 
other condition than entire possession. It comes f 
lowly and simple; it comes to whomsoever will 
off what is foreign and proud; it comes as ins; 
it comes as serenity and grandeur. When we see # 
whom it inhabits, we are apprized of new degreai 
greatness. From that inspiration the man ci 
back with a changed tone. He does not talk with 
with an eye to their opinion. He tries them. It reg 
of us to be plain and true. The vain traveller atte 
to embellish his life by quoting my lord, and the.pr 
and the countess, who thus said or did to him. f: 
ambitious vulgar show you their spoons, and brosit 
and rings, and preserve their cards and complimfai 
The more cultivated, in their account of their owle 
perience, cull out the pleasing, poetic circumstand. 

the visit to Rome, the man of genius they saw 
brilliant friend they know; still further on, pec 
the gorgeous landscape, the mountain lights, {l 
mountain thoughts, they enjoyed yesterday,— 
seek to throw a romantic colour over their life. 
ji the soul that ascends to worship the great God isan 
f and true; has no rose-colour, no fine friends, no chir I 
` (CA AGKERHWSA MadPesiaato nv aRtiAdmyradiagstidvene 
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mmon day,—by reason of the present moment and 
e mere trifle having become porous to thought, and 
bulous of the sea of light. 

Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, and 
rature looks like word-catching. The simplest utter- 
es are worthiest to be written, yet are they so cheap, 

| so things of course, that, in the infinite riches of the 

i, it is like gathering a few pebbles off the ground, or 

tling a little air in a phial, when the whole earth 

i the whole atmosphere are ours. Nothing can pass 

re, or make you one of the circle, but the casting aside 

r trappings, and dealing man to man in naked truth, 

in confession, and omniscient affirmation. 

ouls such as these treat you as gods would ; walk as 

sin the earth, accepting without any admiration your 

, your bounty, your virtue even,—say rather your 

of duty, for your virtue they own as their proper 

d, royal as themselves, and overroyal, and the father 

the gods. But what rebuke their plain fraternal 

fing casts on the mutual flattery with which authors 

ce each other and wound themselves! These flatter 

. Ido not wonder that these men go to see Cromwell, 

Christina, and Charles the Second, and James the 
t, and.the Grand Turk. For they are, in their own 
ation, the fellows of kings, and must feel the servile 
¢ of conversation in the world. They must always 
1 godsend to princes, for they confront them, a king 
iking, without ducking or concession, and give a high 
ire the refreshment and satisfaction of resistance, of 
n humanity, of even companionship, and of new 
s. They leave them wiser and superior men. 
ls like these make us feel that sincerity is more 
lent than flattery. Deal so plainly with man and 
nan, as to constrain the utmost sincerity, and destroy 
hope of trifling with you. It is the highest compli- 
t you can pay. Their “highest praising,” said 
on, “is not flattery, and their plainest advice is a 
1 of praising.” . . 

ieffable is the union of man and God in every act of 
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the influx of this better and universal self is nev 
* unsearchable. -It inspires awe and astonishment. = 
i dear, how soothing, to man, arises the idea of £ 
| peopling the lonely place, effacing the ‘scars ob 
mistakes and disappointments! When we have le 
our god of tradition, and ceased from our god of rhes 
then may God fire the heart with his presence. 
the doubling of the heart itself, nay, the infinite en! 
_ ment of the heart with a power of growth to a 
infinity on every side. It inspires in man an inf 
trust. He has not the conviction, but the sight, 
the best is the true, and may in that thought 
dismiss all particular uncertainties and fears, and aq 
to the sure revelation of time, the solution of his pi 
riddles. He is sure that his welfare is dear to the 
of being. In the presence of law to his mind, 
overflowed witha reliance so universal, that it s 
away all cherished hopes and the most stable pr 
of mortal condition in its flood. He believes th 
cannot escape from his good. The things that are 
for thee gravitate to thee. You are running to 
your friend. Let your feet run, but your mind 
not. If you do not find him, will you not acq: 
that it is best you should not find him ? for ther 
power, which, as ‘it is in you, is in him also, and 
therefore very well bring you together if it were f 
best. You are preparing with eagerness to go and r: 
a service to which your talent and your taste i 
you, the love of men and the hope of fame. Has: 
‘occurred to you, that you have no right to go, 
you are equally willing to be prevented from g 
O, believe, as thou livest, that every sound t 
spoken oyer the round world, which thou ou 
to hear, will vibrate on thine ear! Every p 
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blood rolls uninterruptedly an endless circulation 

gh all men, as the water of the globe is all one 
, and, truly seen, its tide is one. 

t man, then, learn the revelation of all nature and 
thought to his heart ; this, namely; that the Highest © 
ls with him; that the sources of nature are in his ; 
mind, if the sentiment of duty is there. But if | 
would know what the great God speaketh, he must 
v into his closet and shut the door,” as Jesus said. 
i will not make himself manifest to cowards. He 
st greatly listen to himself, withdrawing himself 
n all the accents of other men’s devotion. Even 
t prayers are hurtful to him, until he have made his 
Our religion vulgarly stands on numbers of 
evers. Whenever the appeal is made—no matter 
i indirectly—to numbers, proclamation is then and 
made, that religion is not. He that finds Goda 
£, enveloping thought to him never counts his 
pany. When I sit in that presence, who: shall 
‘to come in? When I rest in perfect humility, 
n I burn with pure love, what can Calvin or 
denborg say ? 2 
tmakes no difference whether the appeal is to numbers 
o one. The faith that stands on authority is not { 
. -The reliance on authorit:: measures the decline 
eigion, the withdrawal of the soul. The position 
i have given to Jesus, now for many centuries of 
xy, is a position of authority. It characterizes 
aselves. It cannot alter the eternal facts. Great 
e soul, and plain. Itisno flatterer, it is no follower ; 
wer appeals from itself. It believes in itself. Before 
immense possibilities of man, all mere experience, 
ast biography, however spotless and sainted, shrinks 
y. Before that heaven which our presentiments 
show us, we cannot easily praise any form of life 
have seen or read of. ‘Ve not only affirm that we 
è few great men, but, absolutely speaking, that we 
¢ none; that we have no history, no record of any 
acter or mode of living, that entirely contents us. 
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Though in our lonely hours we draw a new sti 
out of their memory, yet, pressed on our attenti 
they are by the thoughtless and customary, i 
fatigue and invade. The soul gives itself, ë 
original, and pure, to the Lonely, Original, and! 
who, on that condition, gladly inhabits, leads, and § 


accidents and effects which change and pass. Mor: 
more the surges of everlasting nature enter inte 
and I become public and human in my regard: 
actions. So come I to live in thoughts, and actf 
energies, which are immortal. Thus revering the 
and learning, as the ancient said, that “its beau 

A immense,” man will come to see that the world: 
\ perennial miracle which the soul worketh, and b 
f astonished at particular wonders: he will learn 
there is no profane history; that all history is sa 
that the universe is represented in an atom, in a maj; 
of time. He will weave no longer a spotted life of $ 

| and patches, but he will live with a divine unity.h). 
| will cease from what is base and frivolous in hi 
and be content with all places and with any siig 
he can render. He will calmly front the morrow? 
negligency of that trust which carries God with it 
fo hath already the whole future in the bottom éh; 
heart, 
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Nature centres into balls, 

And her proud ephemerals, 

Fast to surface and outside, 
Scan the profile of the sphere; ` 
Knew they what that signified, _ 
A new genesis were here. 


IE eye is the first circle; the horizon which it forms 
Is the second; and throughout nature this 
ry figure is repeated without end. It is the highest 
m in the cipher of the world. St. Augustine 
bed the nature of God as a circle whose centre 
verywhere, and its circumference nowhere. We 
ll our lifetime reading the copious sense of this 
f forms. One moral we have already deduced; 
sidering the circular or compensatory character of 
human action. Another analogy we shall now 
that every action admits of being outdone. 
fe is an apprenticeship to the truth, that around 
circle another can be drawn; that there is no end 
ure, but every end is a beginning; that there is 
s another dawn risen on mid-noon, and under 
deep a lower deep opens. ; 
s fact, as far as it symbolizes the moral fact of the 
ainable, the flying Perfect, around which the hands 
n cai never meet, at once the inspirer and the 
nner of every success, may conveniently serve 
connect many illustrations of human power in 
department.’ $ : 
ze are no fixtures in nature. The universe 1s 
nd volatile. Permanence is but a word of degrees. 
obe seen by God is a transparent law, not a mass 
s. The law dissolves the fact and holds it fluid. 
alture is the predominance of an idea which draws 
t this train of cities and institutions. Let us 
to another idea: they will disappear. The Greek 
are is all melted away, as if it had been statues of 
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dells and mountain clefts, in June and July. Fe 
genius that created it creates now somewhat else, 
Greek letters last a little longer, but are already p4 
under the same sentence, and tumbling into the: 
table pit which the creation of new thought opens! 
that is old. The new continents are built out € 
ruins of an old planet; the new races fed out « 
decomposition of the foregoing. New arts a 
the old. See the investment of capital in aqué 
made useless by hydraulics; fortifications, by 
powder; roads and canals, by railways ; sails, by $i 
steam, by electricity. 

You admire this tower of granite, weathering the 
of so many ages. Yet a little waving hand bui 
huge wall, and that which builds is better than 
which is built. The hand that built can topple it 
much faster. Better than the hand, and ni 
was the invisible thought which wrought throu 
and thus ever, -behind the coarse effect, is a fine: 
which, being narrowly seen, is itself the effect of & 
cause. Everything looks permanent until its 
known. Arichestateappears to women a firm and! 
fact; to amerchant, one easily createdout of any mat: 
and easily lost. An orchard, good tillage, good gro 
seem a fixture like a gold mine, or a river, to a cf 
but :to:a large farmer, not much more fixed thi 
state of the crop. Nature looks. provokingly stat 
secular, but:it has a cause like all the rest; and 
once I comprehend. that, will these fields strei 
immovably wide, -these leaves hang so indivi 
considerable ? Permanence is a word of dé 
Everything is:medial. Moons are no more bo 
spiritual power than bat-balls. 

_ The key to every man is his thought. Sturd; 
defying though he look, he has a helm which heh 
which 1is.the idea after which-all his facts are cl 

He can only be reformed by showing him a ne# 
which commands his own. The .life of man is: 
evolving circle, which, from a ring imperceptibly: 
commshesamnwalh rides MENAT teea ey ota dager 
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rationof circles, wheel without wheel, will go, depends 
the force or truth of the individual soul. For it is 
zinert effort of each thought, having formed itself 
# a circular wave of circumstance,—as, for instance, 
empire, rules of an art, a local usage, a religious 
s—to heap itself on that ridge, and to solidify and 
tin the life. But if the soul is quick and strong, 
lusts over that boundary on all sides, and expands 
ther orbit on the great deep, which also runs up 
ga high wave, with attempt again to stop and to 
i But the heart refuses to be imprisoned; in its 
{and narrowest pulses, it already tends outward 
| avast force, and to immense and innumerable 
ansions, 
very ultimate fact is only the first of a new series. 
sy general law only a particular fact of some more 
ral law presently to disclose itself. There is no 
ide, no inclosing wall, no circumference to us. The 
i finishes his story,—how good! how final! how 
uts a new face on all things! He fills the sky. 
| on the other side rises also a man, and draws a 
2around the circle we had just pronounced the outline 
sphere. Then already is our first speaker not man, 
mly a first speaker. His only redress is forthwith to 
ra circle outside of his antagonist. And so men do by 
selves. The result of to-day, which haunts the 
l and cannot be escaped, will presently be abridged 
a word, and the principle that seemed to explain 
re will itself be included as one example of a bolder 
talization. In the thought of to-morrow there is 
wer to upheave all thy creed, all the creeds, all the 
tures, of the nations, and marshal thee to a heaven 
h no epic dream has yet depicted. Every man is 
30 much a workman in the world, as he is a sugges- 
of that he should be. Men walk as prophecies of 
1ext age. 
ep by step we scale this mysterious ladder : the steps 
tions ; the new prospect is power. Every several 
t is threatened and judged by that which follows. 
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hated by the old, and, to those dwelling in the old, © 
like an abyss of scepticism. But the eye soon: 
wonted to it, for the eye and it are effects of one @ 
then its innocency and benefit appear, and pres 
all its energy spent, it pales and dwindles bef 
revelation of the new hour. 

Fear not the new generalization. Does the fact 
crass and material, threatening to degrade thy t 
of spirit? Resist it not; it goes to refine and 
thy theory of matter just as much. 

There are no fixtures to men, if we appeal to 
sciousness. Every man supposes himself not to b= 
understood ; and if there is any truth in him, if he 
at last on the divine soul, I see not how it can beg 
wise. The last chamber, the last closet, he must 
was never opened ; there is always a residuum unk 
unanalyzable. . That is, every man believes that } 
a greater possibility. 

. Our moods do not believe in each other. Tof 
. am full of thoughts, and can write what I please. 
no reason why I should not have the same th 
the same power of expression, to-morrow. Whatly¥ 
whilst I write it, seems the most natural thing i 
world; but yesterday I saw a dreary vacuity i 
direction in which-now I see so much; and am 
hence, I doubt not, I shall wonder who he was 
wrote so many continuous pages. Alas for this! 
faith, this will not strenuous, this vast cbb of : 
flow! Iam God in nature; I am a weed by the 

The continual effort to raise himself above hi 
work a pitch above his last height, betrays itse 
man’s relations. We thirst. for approbation, yet c 
forgive the approver. The sweet of nature is 
yet, if I have a friend, I am tormented by my impy 
tions. The love of me accuses the other party. 
were high enough to slight me, then could I lov 
and rise -by my affection to new heights. A ft 
growth is scen in the successive choirs of his f 
For every friend whom he loses for truth, he 
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tty? I know and see too well, when not voluntarily 
d, the speedy limits of persons called high and 
thy. Rich, noble, and great they are by the liberality 
ur speech, but truth is sad. O blessed Spirit, whom 
sake for these, they are not thou! Every personal 
panton that we allow costs us heavenly state. 
a the thrones of angels for a short and turbulent 
ure, 

ow often must we learn this lesson? Men cease 
mterest us when we find their limitations. The 
sin is limitation. As soon as you once come up 
a man’s limitations, it is all over with him. Has he 
ts? has he enterprise? has he knowledge? it 
s not. Infinitely alluring and attractive was he 
pu yesterday, a great hope, a sea to swim in; now, 
have found his shores, found it a pond, and you care 

f you never see it again. 
ich new step we take in thought reconciles twenty 
ingly discordant facts, as expressions of one law. 
otle and Plato are reckoned the respective heads 
vo schools. A wise man will see that Aristotle 
mizes. By going one step farther back in thought, 
rdant opinions are reconciled, by being seen to be’ 
ixtremes of one principle, and we can never go so far: 
‘as to preclude a still higher vision. i : 
ware when the great God lets loose a thinker on 
planet. Then all things are at risk. It is as when” 
iflagration has broken out in a great city, and no’ 
knows what is safe, or where it will end. There is 

ı piece of science, but its flank may be turned to- 
nw; there is not any literary reputation, not the 
led eternal names of fame, that may not be revised 
tondemned. The very hopes of man, the thoughts 

s heart, the religion of nations, the manners and 
is of mankind, are all at the mercy of a new 
alization. Generalization is always a new influx 
z divinity into the mind. Hence the thrill that 

ds it. 

lour consists in the power of self-recovery, so that 
n cantot0 hanearhisadlankh torgan manok Pyeoartpotri 
alled, but put him where you will, he stands. 
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This can only be by his preferring truth to his 
apprehension of truth; and his alert accept 
of it, from whatever quarter; the intrepid convi 
that his laws, his relations to society, his Christianit 
world, may at any time be superseded and decease, 
There are degrees in idealism. We learn first to 
with it academically, as the magnet was once a 
Then we see in the heyday of youth and poetry 
it may be true, that it is true in gleams and fragm 
Then its countenance waxes stern and grand, and w 
that it must be true. It now shows itself ethical 
practical. We learn that God 1s; that he is in 
and that all things are shadows of him. The ide: 
of Berkeley is only a crude statement of the ide: 
of Jesus, and that again is a crude statement: ci 
fact, that all nature is the rapid efflux of goodness 
cuting and organizing itself. Much more obvio 
history and the state of the world at any one 
directly dependent on the intellectual classific: 
then existing in the minds of men. The things w 
are dear to men at this hour are so on account 
ideas which have emerged on their mental horizon 
which cause the present order of things as a tree! 
its apples. A new degree of culture would inst: 
revolutionize the entire system of human pursuits 
Conversation is a game of circles. In conver 
we pluck up the ¢ermint which bound the comm 
silence on every side. The parties are not to be jt 
by the spirit they partake and even express unde 
Pentecost. To-morrow they will have receded 
this high-water mark. To-morrow you shall find 
stooping under the old pack-saddles. Yet let us 
the cloven flame whilst it glows on our walls. 
each new speaker strikes a new light, emancipat 
from the oppression of the last speaker, to oppre}! 
with the greatness and exclusiveness of his own thet. 
then yields us to another,redeemer, we seem to rè 
our rights, to become men. O, what truths. prof) 
and executable only in ages and orbs are supposed ifi 
Cartnosmneementuah Cometyontoidgiized iäneccomnh i? 
society sits cold and statuesque. We all stand y 
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y,—knowing, possibly, that wecan be full, surrounded 
mighty symbols which are not symbols to us, but 
and trivial toys. Then cometh the god, and converts 
jstatues into fiery men, and by a flash of his eye burns 
the veil which shrouded all things, and the meaning 
every furniture, of cup and saucer, of chair and clock 
ester, is manifest. The facts which ‘loomed so large 
e fogs of yesterday,—property, climate, breeding, 
al beauty, and the like, have strangely changed 
Proportions. All that we reckoned settled shakes. 
fattles ; and literatures, cities, climates, religions; 
their foundations, and dance before our eves. And 
here again see the swift circumspection! Good 
discourse, silence is better, and shames it. - The 
h of the discourse indicates the distance of thought” 
ixt the speaker and the hearer. If they were at a 
t understanding in any part, no words would be 
ssary thereon. If at one in all parts, no words would 
ered. Ra 
erature is a point outside of our hodiernal circle, 
ugh which a new one may be described. The use of’ 
iture is to afford us a platform whence we may 
mand a view of our present life, a purchase, by 
h we may move it. We fill ourselves with áncient 
ing, instal ourselves the best we can in Greek, in’ 
c, in Roman houses, only that we may wiselier see 
ch, Englishand American: houses and modes of living. f 
ke manner, we see literature best from the midst of 
nature, or from the din of affairs, or from a high: 
ion. The field cannot be well seen from within the- 
~The astronomer must have his diameter of the 
1's orbit as a base to find the parallax of any star. - 
lerefore we value the poet. All the argument and- 
iê wisdom is not in the encyclopedia, or the treatise: 
etaphysics, or the Body of Divinty, but in the sonnet 
e play. In my daily work I incline to repeat my 
steps, and do not believe in remedial force,-in the 
T of change and reform. But some Petrarch or 
sto, filled with the new wine of his imagination, | 
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his:shrill tones, breaks up my whole chain of h 
and I open my eye on my own possibilities. He. 
wings to the sides of all the solid old lumber of the w 
and I am capable once more of choosing a straight 
in theory and practice. r 
We have the same need to command a view © 
religion of the world. We can never see Christi 
from the catechism :—from the pastures, from a 
in the pond, from amidst the songs of wood-bird: 
possibly may. Cleansed by the elemental light 
wind; steeped in the sea of beautiful forms whic! 
field offers us, we may chance to cast a right glance 
upon biography. Christianity is rightly dear to the 
of mankind; yet was there never a young philos 
whose breeding had fallen into’ the Christian ch 
by whom that brave text of Paul’s was not spa 
prized :—“ Then shall also the Son be subject unto 
who put all things under him, that God may be : 
all.” Let the claims and virtues of persons be : 
so* great and welcome, the instinct of ‘man pi 
eagerly onward to the impersonal and illimitable, 
gladly arms itself against the dogmatism of bigots 
this generous word out of the book itself. | 
- The natural world may be conceived of as a sp 
of concentric circles, and we now and then d 
in nature slight dislocations, which apprize us 
this surface on which we now stand is not fixed 
sliding. These manifold tenacious qualities, this chem 
and vegetation, these metals and animals, which 
to stand there for their own sake, are means and m 
only,—are words of God, and as fugitive as other wi 
Has the naturalist or chemist learned his craft, 
has explored the gravity of atoms and the el 
affinities, who has not yet discerned the deeper 
whereof this is only a partial or approximate state: 
namely, that like draws to like ; and that the goods 
belong to you gravitate to you, and need not be pi 
with pains and cost? Yet is that statement ap 
mate also, and not final. Omnipresence is a higher 
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idered, these things’ proceed from the eternal 
tion of the soul. Cause and effect are two sides 
ne fact. 
e same law of eternal procession ranges all that we 
the virtues, and extinguishes each in the light of a 
er. The great man will not be prudent in the 
lar sense ; all his prudence will be so much deduc- 
from his grandeur. But it behoves each to see, 
he sacrifices prudence, to what god he devotes it ; 
ease and pleasure, he had better be prudent still ; 
agreat trust, he can well spare his mule and panniers 
‘has a winged chariot instead. Geoffrey draws on 
boots to go through the woods, that his feet may 
fer from the bite of snakes; Aaron never thinks 


k how many times we shall fall back into pitiful 
lations before we take up our rest in the great 
iment, or make the verge of to-day the new centre. 
,your bravestsentiment is familiar to thehumblest 
: The poor and the low have their way of expressing 
last facts of philosophy as well as you. Blessed 
othing,” and ‘‘ the worse things are, the better they 
" are proverbs which express the transcendentalism 
ommon life. yale , 
he man’s justice is another’s injustice; one man's 
ity, another’s ugliness ; one man’s wisdom, another's 
f; as one beholds the same objects from a higher 
t. One man thinks justice consists in paying” 
is, and has no measure in his abhorrence of another 
is very remiss in this duty, and makes the creditor 
t tediously. But that second man has his own way 
boking at things; asks himself which debt must I 
first, the debt to the rich, or the debt to the poor ? 
debt of money, or the debt of thought to mankind, 
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is of trivial import ; Jove, faith, truth of character} 
aspiration of man, these are sacred; nor can I & 
one duty, like you, from all other duties, and concer 
my forces mechanically on the payment of moneys. 
me live onward; you shall find that, though sh 
the progress of my character will liquidate all- 
debts without injustice to higher claims. If a 
should dedicate himself to the payment of notes, ¥ 
not this beinjustice ? Does he owe no debt but mo 
And are all claims on him to be postponed to a landi4 
„or a banker’s ? : 
There is no virtue which is final; all are initial. 
virtues of society are vices of the saint. The te 
reform is the discovery that we must cast awayp 
virtues, or what we have always esteemed such, 
the same pit that has consumed our grosser vices. 


“ Forgive his crimes, forgive his virtues too, 
Those smaller faults, half converts to the right.” 


It is the highest power of divine moments that 
abolish our contritions also. I accuse myself of $ 
and unprofitableness day by day ; but when these wy; 
of God flow into me, I no longer reckon lost. tim}, 
no longer poorly compute my possible achiey 
by what remains to me of the month or the year; 
these moments confer a sort of omnipresence 
omnipotence which asks nothing of duration, but 
that the energy of the mind is commensurate wit! 
work to be done, without time. ali 

‘And thus, O circular philosopher, I hear some.r 
exclaim, you have arrived at a finé Pyrrhonism, : 
equivalence -and indifferency of all actions, and 
fain teach us that, if we are true, forsooth, our ccf; 
may be lively stones out of which we shall construc 
temple of the true God! , ; | 
-I -am not careful to justify myself. I own I}, 
gladdened by seeing the predominance of the sacchif 4 
principle throughout vegetable nature, and not ! 
beholding in morals that unrestrained inundation č 
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hat no evil is pure, nor hell itself without its extreme 
$factions. But lest I should mislead any when I 
e my own head and obey my whims, let me remind 
reader that I am only an experimenter. Do not 
the least value on what I do, or the least discredit 
that I do not, as if I pretended to settle any thing 
tue or false. I unsettle all things. No facts are 
1€ sacred ; none are profane; I simply experiment, 
aidless seeker, with no Past at my back. 
tt this incessant movement and progression which 
hings partake could never become sensible to us 
by contrast to some principle of fixture or stability 
he soul. Whilst the eternal generation of circles 
reds, the eternal generator abides. That central 
iS somewhat superior to creation, superior to 
‘ledge and thought, and contains all its circles. 
tver it labours to create a life and thought as large 
excellent as itself; but in vain; for that which is 
t instructs how to make a better. ; 
us there is no sleep, no pause, no preservation, but 
hings renew, germinate, and spring. Why should 
nport rags and relics into the new hour? Nature 
cs the old, and old age seems the only disease ; all 
srun into this one. We call it by many names,— 
, intemperance, insanity, stupidity, and crime; 
are all forms of old age ; they are rest, conservatism, 
priation, inertia, not newness, not the way onward. 
stizzle every day. I see no need of it. Whilst 
mverse with what is above us, we do not grow old, 
Tow young. Infancy, youth, receptive, aspiring, 
religious eye looking upward, counts itself nothing, 
rbandons itself to the instruction flowing from all 
But the man and woman of seventy assume 
ow all, they have outlived their hope, they renounce 
ation, accept the actual for the necessary, and talk 
to the young. Let them, then, become organs 
> Holy Ghost ; let them be lovers ; let them behold 
‘s and their eyes are uplifted, their wrinkles 
thed, they are perfumed again with hope and power. 
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swallowed and forgotten; the coming only is s= 
Nothing is secure but life, transition, the ener 
spirit. No love can be bound by oath or cove 
to secure it against a higher love. No truth so su= 
but it may be trivial to-morrow in the light of 

thoughts. People wish to be settled; only as i= 
they are unsettled is there any hope for them. 
. Life is a series of surprises. We do not guess fi- 
the mood, the pleasure, the power of to-morrow, © 
we are building up our being. Of lower state- 
acts of routine and sense,—we can tell somew= 
but the masterpieces of God, the total growths 

universal movements of the soul, he hideth; thej 
incalculable.. I can know that truth is divine, 
helpful; but how it shall help me I can have no 
for so to be is the sole inlet of so to know. The 
position of the advancing man has all the powers ¢ 
old, yet has them all new. It carries in its bosom al 
energies of the past, yet is itself an exhalation © 
morning. I cast away in this new moment all my 
hoarded knowledge, as vacant and vain. Now, fu 
first time, seem I to know anything rightly. The sim; 
words,—we do not know what they mean, except 
we love and aspire. ` 
* The difference between talents and charact 
adroitness to keep the old and trodden round, and 
and courage to make a new road to new and 
goals. Character makes an overpowering pr 
a cheerful, determined hour, which fortifies all 
company, by making them see that much is po 
and excellent that ‘was not thought of. Char 
dulls the impression of particular events. When w 
the conqueror, we do not think much of any one 

- or success. We see that we had exaggerated the 
culty. It was easy to him. The great man i 
convulsible or tormentable ; events pass over him 
out much impression. People say sometimes, ~ 
what I have overcome; see how cheerful I am; 
how completely I have triumphed over these t 
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appear, as an early cloud of insignificant result ina 
tory so large and advancing. : 

è one thing .which we seek with insatiable desire 
forget ourselves, to be surprised out of our propriety, 
lose our sempiternal memory, and to do something 
ut knowing how or why; in short, to draw a new 
Nothing great was ever achieved without 
usiasm. The way of life is wonderful: it is by 
ndonment. The great moments of history are the 
ities of performance through the strength of ideas, 
the works of genius and religion. “A man,” said 
r Cromwell, “ never rises so high as when he knows 
whither he is going.” Dreams and drunkenness, 
use of opium and alcohol, are the semblance and 
terfeit of this oracular genius, and hence their 
gerous attraction for men. For the like reason, they 
ithe aid of wild passions, as in gaming and war, to 
p some manner these flames and generosities of the 
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XI.—INTELLECT. 


Go, speed the stars of Thought 
On to their shining goals ;— 

The sower scatters broad his seed, 
The wheat thou strew’st be souls, 


VERY substance is negatively electric to that! 
stands above it in the chemical tables, posit 

to that which stands below it. Water dissolves 
and iron, and salt; air dissolves water; electri: 
dissolves air, but the intellect dissolves fire, gr 
laws, method, and the subtlest unnamed relati 
nature, in its resistless’ menstruum. Intellect 
behind genius, which is intellect constructive. Int 
is the simple power anterior to all action or construi 
Gladly would I unfold in calm degrees a natural hi 
of the intellect, but what man has yet been at 
mark the steps and boundaries of that trans 
essence ? The first questions are always to be a 
and the wisest doctor is gravelled by the inquisitivd) 
of a child. How can we speak of the action ¢ 
mind under any divisions, as of its knowledge, ¢ 
ethics, of its works, and so forth, since it melts 
into perception, knowledge into act? Each beù 
the other. Itself alone is. Its vision is not lik 
vision of the eye, but is union with the things known, 
Intellect and intellection signify to the comme 
consideration of abstract truth. The consider 
of time and place, of you and me, of profit and! 
tyrannize over most men’s minds. Intellect sepzfa1 
the fact considered from yor, from all local and perfa 
reference, and discerns it as if it existed for its own#l 
Heraclitus looked upon the affections as densefy 
coloured mists. In the fog of good and evil affect 
it is hard for man to walk forward in a straight 
Intellect is void of affection, and sees an object Fr 
stands in the light of science, cool and disengaged. Plc 
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ie “He who is immersed. in what concerns person or 
xe cannot see the problem of existence. This the 
ellect always ponders. Nature shows all things 
med and bound. The intellect pierces the form, 
tleaps the wall, detects intrinsic likeness between 
uote things, and reduces all things into a few principles. 
fhe making a fact the subject of thought raises it. 
ihat mass of mental and moral phenomena, which 
do not make objects of voluntary thought, come 
hin the power of fortune ; they constitute the circum- 
ace of daily life ; they are subject to change, to fear, 
hope. Every man beholds his human condition with 
gree of melancholy. As a ship aground is battered 
the waves, so man, imprisoned in mortal life, lies 
1 to the mercy of coming events. „But a truth, 
rated by the intellect, is no longer a subjectofdestiny. 
behold it as a god upraised above care and fear. 
iso any fact in our life, or any record of our fancies 
eflections, disentangled from the web of our un- 
ciousness, becomes an object impersonal and 
ortal. It is the past restored, but embalmed. 
tter art than that of Egypt has taken fear and corrup- 
out of it. It is eviscerated of care. It is offered 
cience. What is addressed to us for contemplation 
‘not threaten us, but makes us intellectual beings. 
te growth of the intellect is spontaneous in every 
nsion.. The mind that grows could not predict 
times, the means, the mode of that spontaneity. 
enters by a private door into every individual. 
7 prior to the age of reflection 1s the thinking of the 
i, Out of darkness, it came insensibly into the 
cllous light of to-day. In the period. of infancy 
cepted and disposed of all impressions from the 
sunding creation after its own way. Whatever 
mind doth or saith is after a law; and this native 
temains over it after it has come to reflection or 
cious thought. In the most worn, pedantic, intro- 
= self-tormentor’s life, the greatest part 1s in- 
lable by him, unforeseen, unimaginable, and must 
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Nothing. I have been floated into this thoughts 
hour, this.connection of events, by secret cures 
might and mind, and my ingenuity and wilfulnes 
not thwarted, have not aided to an appreciable deg- 
Our spontaneous action is always the best. 
cannot, with your best deliberation and heed, coz 
close to any question as your spontaneous glance 
bring you, whilst you rise from your bed, or walk a 
in the morning after meditating the matter t 
‘sleep the previous night. Our thinking is 4 = 
reception. Our truth of thought is therefore vit 
as much by too violent direction given by our WL 
by too great negligence. We do not determine whi 
will think. We only open our senses, clear away, ¿ 
can, all obstruction from the fact, and suffer the int 
to see. We have little control over our thought 
-are the prisoners of ideas. They catch us up form 
into their heaven, and so fully engage us, that we 
no thought for the morrow, gaze like children, wii 
an effort to make them our own. By-and-by w 
out of that rapture, bethink us where we have 
what we have seen, and repeat, as truly as we 
what we have beheld. As far as we can recall 
ecstacies, we carry away in the ineffaceable m 
the result, and all men and all the ages confirm it. 
called Truth. But the moment we cease to repori, 
attempt to correct and contrive, it is not truth. 
If we consider what persons have stimulated 
profited us, we shall perceive the superiority 
spontaneous or intuitive principle over the arith 
or logical. The first contains the second, but vi 
‘and latent. We want, in every man, a long} 
we cannot pardon the absence of it, but it mus 
‘be spoken. Logic is the procession or proporti 
unfolding of the’ intuition; but its virtue is as 
‘method ; the moment it would appear as proposi 
and have a separate value, it is worthless. 
In every man’s mind, some images, words, and 
remain, without effort on his part to imprint them, 
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vegetable bud. You have first an instinct, then an 
mion, then a knowledge, as the plant has root, bud, 
fruit. Trust the instinct to the end, though you 
} render no reason. It is vain to hurry it. By 
sling it to the end, it shall ripen into truth, and you 
know why you believe. 
ch mind has its own method. A true man never 
es after college rules. What you have aggregated 
natural manner surprises and delights when it is 
uced. For we cannot oversee each other’s secret. 
hence the differences between men -in natural 
wment are insignificant in comparison with their 
on wealth. Do you think the porter and the cook 
eno anecdotes, no experiences, no wonders for you ? 
body knows as much as the savant. The walls 
de minds are scrawled all over with facts, with 
ts. They shall one day bring a lantern and 
the inscriptions. Every man, in the degree in 
h he has wit and culture, finds his curiosity in- 
ed concerning the modes of living and thinking 
ther men, and especially of those classes whose 
Ws have not been subdued by the drill of school 
tation. 3 p 
bis instinctive action never ceases in a healthy mind, 
becomes richer and more frequent in its informations 
ugh all states of culture. At last comes the era 
flection, when we not only observe, but take pains to 
ive; when we of set purpose sit down to consider 
bstract truth; when we keep the mind's eye open, 
st we converse, whilst we read, whilst we act, intent 
arn the secret law of some class of facts. ed 
hat is the hardest task in the world? To think. 
uld put myself in the attitude to look in the eye an 
act truth, and I cannot. I blench and withdraw 
is side and on that. I seem to know what he meant 
said, No man can see God face to face and live. 
example, a man explores the basis of civil governs 
Let him intend his mind without respite, yathon 
in one direction. His best heed long time avaus 
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We say, I will walk abroad, and the truth will take 
and clearness to me. We go forth, but cannot f 
It seems as if we needed only the stillness and com 
attitude of the library to seize the thought. B= 
come in, and are as far from it as at first. Th= 
a moment, and unannounced, the truth appear 
certain, wandering light appears, and is the distin 
the principle, we wanted. But the oracle (= 
because we had previously laid siege to the shrine 
seems as if the law of the intellect resembled thr 
of nature by which we now inspire, nowexpire the br 
‘by which the heart now draws in, then hurls ow 
blood—the law of undulation.: So now you must ke 
with your brains, and now you must forbear: 
activity, and see what the great Soul showeth. 

The immortality of man is as legitimately pre 
from the intellections as from the moral volitions. H 
intellection is mainly prospective. Its present i 
is its least. Inspect what delights you in Plu 
in Shakespeare, in Cervantes. Each truth that a 
acquires is a lantern, which he turns full on what 
and thoughts lay already in his mind, and behoġ 
the mats and rubbish which had littered his 
become precious. Every trivial fact in his pī 
biography becomes an illustration of this new pr 
revisits the day, and delights all men by its piquanc 
new charm. Men say, Where did he get this? 
think there was something divine in his life. Bui 
they have myriads of facts just as good, would they 
get a lamp to ransack their attics withal. 

Weare all wise. The difference between personsi 
in wisdom but in art. I knew, in an academical 
person who always deferred to me, who, seeing 
whim for writing, fancied that my experiences 
somewhat superior; whilst I saw that his exper 
were as good as mine. Give them to me, andI 
make the same use of them. He held the old; he! 
the new; I had the habit of tacking together th 
and the new, which he did not use to exercise. This 
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: nity no: but of great equality—only that he 

a strange skill of using, of classifying, his 
Which we lacked. For, notwithstanding our 
{ incapacity to produce anything like Hamlet 
Othello, see the perfect reception this wit, and 
an knowledge of life, and liquid eloquence find 

all, 


í you gather apples in the sunshine, or make hay, 
foe corn, and then retire within doors, and shut your 
and press them with your hand, you shall still see 
s hanging in the bright light, with boughs and 
thereto, or the tasselled grass, or the corn-flags, 
this for five or six hours afterwards. There lie 
impressions on the retentive organ, though you knew 
So lies the whole series of natural images with 
hyour life has made you acquainted in your memory, 
gh you know it not, and a thrill of passion flashes 
e their dark chamber, and the active power 
s instantly the fit image, as the word of its 
mentary thought. 

tis long ere we discover how rich we are. Our history, 
re sure, is quite tame: we have nothing to write, 
ing to infer. But our wiser years still run back 
he despised recollections of childhood, and always 
re fishing up some wonderful article out of that 
l; until, by-and-by, we begin to suspect that the 
raphy of the one foolish person we know is, in reality, 
ing less than the miniature paraphrase of the hundred 
mes of the Universal History. 

| the intellect constructive, which we popularly 
mate by the word Genius, we observe the same 
ice of two elements as in intellect receptive. The 
ructiveintellect produces thoughts, sentences, poems, 
, designs, systems. It is the generation of the mind, 
narriage of thought with nature. To genius must 
ys go two gifts, the thought and the publication. 
first is*revelation, always a miracle, which no 
ency of occurrence or incessant study can ever 
iarize, but which must always leave the inquirer 
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into the universe, a child of the old ctcrnal soul, < 
of genuine and immeasurable greatness. It < 
for the time, to inherit all that has yet existed, a 
dictate to the unborn. It affects every thought oi 
and goes to fashion every institution. But to 
it available, it needs a vehicle or art by which it i 
veyed to men. To be communicable, it must bee 
picture or sensible object. We must learn the lar 
of facts. The most wonderful inspirations die 
their subject, if he has no hand to paint them i 
senses. The ray of light passes invisible through: 
and only when it falls on an object is it seen. — 
the spiritual energy is directed on something out 
then it is a thought. The relation between it an 
first makes you, the value of you, apparent i 
The rich, inventive genius of the painter mu 
smothered and lost for want of the power of dra 
and in our happy hours we should be inexhau 
poets, if once we could break through the silenci 
adequate rhyme. As all men have some acce 
primary truth, so all have some art or power of 
munication in their head, but only in the artist d 
descend into the hand. There is an inequality, y 
laws we do not yet know, between two men and bei 
two moments of the same man, in respect to this fat 
In common hours, we have the same facts as i 
uncommon or inspired, but they do not sit for 
portraits; they are not detached, but lie in a 
The thought of genius is spontaneous; but they 
of picture or expression, in the most enrjched 
flowing nature, implies a mixture of will, a c 
control over the spontaneous states, without whi 
production is possible. It is a conversion of all 
into the rhetoric of thought, under the eye of judg 
with a strenuous exercise of choice. And yë 
imaginative vocabulary seems to be spontaneous 
It does not flow from experience only or maini 
from a richer source. Not by any conscious imi 
of particular forms are the grand strokes of the p: 
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jihdut instruction we know very well the ideal of the 
an form. A child knows if an arm or a leg be dis- 
ina picture, if the attitude be natural or grand, 
mean, though he has never received any instruction 
drawing, or heard any conversation on the subject, 
pan himself draw with correctness a single feature. 
form strikes all eyes pleasantly, long before they 
ye any science on the subject, and a beautiful face sets 
ty hearts in palpitation, prior to all consideration of 
mechanical proportions of the features and head. 
may owe to dreams some light on the fountain of 
skill; for, as soon as we let our will go, and let the 
nscious states ensue, see what cunning draughtsmen 
are! We entertain ourselves with wonderful forms 
en, of women, of animals, of gardens, of woods, and 
onsters, and the mystic pencil wherewith we then 
‘has no awkwardness or inexperience, no meagre- 
or poverty; it can design well, and group well; 
mposition is full of art, its colours are well laid on, 
the whole canvas which it paints is lifelike, and apt 
uch us with terror, with tenderness, with desire, and 
grief. Neither are the artist’s copies from ex- 
ice ever mere copies, but always touched and 
med by tints from this ideal domain. 
le conditions essential to a constructive mind do 
appear to be so often combined but that a good 
ence or verse remains fresh and memorable for a 
‘time. Yet when we write with ease, and come 
nto the free air of thought, we seem to be assured 
nothing is easier than to continue this communi- 
m at pleasure. Up, down, around, the kingdom 
tought has no inclosures, but the Muse makes us 
of her city. Well, the world has a million writers. 
would think, then, that good thought would be 
miliar as air and water, and the gifts of each new 
: would exclude the last. Yet we can count all 
good books; nay, I remember any beautiful verse 
wenty years, It is true that the discerning intellect 
e world is always much in advance of the creative, 
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the conditions of intellectual construction are d 
occurrence. The intellect is a whole, and d 
integrity in every work. This is resisted equa 
a man’s devotion to a single thought, and by his ant 
to combine too many. 

Truth is our clement of life, yet if a man fast 
attention on a single aspect of truth, and apply i 
to that alone for a long time, the truth becomes dis 
and not itself, but falsehood ; herein resembling 
which is our natural element, and the breath ġë 
nostrils, but if a stream of the same be directed ¢ 
body for a time, it causes cold, fever, and even qe 
How wearisome the grammarian, the phrenologi 
political or religious fanatic, or indeed any pox 
mortal whose balance is lost by the exaggerationfi 
single topic. It is incipient insanity. Every th 
is a prison also. I cannot see what you see, becef 
am caught up by a strong wind, and blown ¥ 
in one direction that I am out of the hoop of 
horizon. 

Is it any better, if the student, to avoid this ofp 
and to liberalize himself, aims to make a mecha 
whole of history, or science, or philosophy, by a numf 
addition of all the facts that fall within his vision? |! 
world refuses to be analyzed by addition and subtrajél 
When we are young, we spend much time and 
in filling our note-books with all definitions of Rejt 
Love, Poetry, Politics, Art, in the hope that, in theat 
of a few years, we shall have condensed into opt 
cyclopzedia the net value of all the theories at {N 
the world has yet arrived. But year after yep 
tables get no completeness, and at last we discoveftt 
our curve is a parabola, whose arcs will never mef! 

Neither by detachment, neither by aggregation, } 

- integrity of the intellect transmitted to its works, kt 
a vigilance which brings the intellect in its gref™ 
and best state to operate every moment. It must t 
the same wholeness which nature has. Althovs 
diligence can rebuild the universe in a model, tS 
best accumulation or disposition of details, yet#P 
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the laws of nature may be read in'the smallest fact: 
à intellect must have the like perfection in its ap- 
hension and in its works. For this reason, an.index 
mercury of intellectual proficiency is the perception 
dentity. We talk with accomplished persons: who 
ear to be strangers in nature. The cloud, the tree, 
turf, the bird are not theirs, have nothing of them : 
world is only their lodging and table. But the:poet, 
se verses are to be spheral and complete, is one whom 
Ire cannot deceive, whatsoever face of strangeness 
may put on. He feels a strict consanguinity, and 
tts more likeness than variety in all her changes. 
ire stung by the desire for new thought ; but when 
ceive a new thought, it is only the old thought 
a new face, and though we make it our own, we 
ntly crave another; we are not really enriched. 
he truth was in us before it was reflected to us from 
tal objects; and the profound genius will cast the 
ess of all creatures into every product of his 


t if the constructive powers are rare, and it is given 
v men to be poets, yet every man is a receiver of 
lescending holy ghost, and may well study the.laws 
s influx. Exactly parallel isthe whole rule of 
ectual duty to the rule of moral duty. <A self- 
1, no less austere than the saint’s, is. demanded 
e scholar. He must worship truth, and: forego 
ings for that, and choose defeat and pain, ‘so that 
easure in thought is thereby augmented. Dime 
d offers to every mind its choice between truth and 
e Take which you please—you can never have 

Between these, as a pendulum, man oscillates. 
whom the love of repose predominates will accept 
rst creed, the first philosophy, the first political 
‘he meets—most likely his father’s. He gets rest, 
iodity, and reputation; but he shuts the door of 
. He in whom the love of truth’ predominates 
‘eep himself aloof from all moorings, and: afloat. 
ill abstain from dogmatism, and recognize all the 
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and imperfect opinion, but he is a candidate fori 
ihe other is not, and respects the highest law¢ 
eing. 

The circle of the green earth he must measure wi 
shoes, to find the man who can yield him truth. He 
then know that there is somewhat more blessed ani; 
in hearing than in speaking. Happy is the hy 
man; unhappy the speaking man. As long as l 
truth, I am bathed by a beautiful element, and az 
conscious of any limits to my nature. The sugg 
are thousandfold that I hear and see. The waters t- 
great deep have ingress and egress to the soul. Br 
speak, I define, I confine, and am less. When Sox 
speaks, Lysis and Menexenus are afflicted by no® 
that they do not speak. They also are good. Hejr 
wise defers to them, loves them, whilst he sp 
Because a true and natural man contains and is thejn 
truth which an eloquent man articulates; but È 
eloquent man, because he can articulate it, it $ 
something the less to reside, and he turns to 
silent beautiful with the more inclination and req 
The ancient sentence said, Let us be silent, for so art 
gods. Silence is a solvent that destroys personality, 
gives us leave to be great and universal. . Every rji 
progress is through a succession of teachers, eat 
whom seems at the time to have a superlative infith 
but it at last gives place to a new. Frankly leif, 
accept it all. Jesus says, Leave father, mother, } 
and lands, and follow me. Who leaves all, r 
more. This is as true intellectually as morally. 
new mind we approach seems to require an abdic: 
of all our past and present possessions. A new d 
seems, at first, a subversion of all our opinions, iż 
and manner of living. Such has Swedenborg, suc 


Take thankfully and heartily all they can give. Ex 
them, wrestle with them, let them not go until i 
blessing be won, and, after a short season, the dist 
will be overpast, the excess of influence withdrawt. 
CéWeyandunbendio/ton getanical Anping nye¢cangbut one 
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htstar shining serenely in your heaven, and blending 
sight with all your day. 
ut whilst he gives himself up unreservedly to that 
Pv him, because that is his own, he is to refuse 
f to that which draws him not, whatsoever fame 
jauthority may attend it, because it is not his own. 
ire self-reliance belongs to the intellect. One soul 
icounterpoise of all souls, as a capillary column of 
irisa balance for the sea. It must treat things, and 
is, and sovereign genius, as itself also a sovereign. 
fschylus be that man he is taken for, he has not yet 
è his office, when he has educated the learned of 
ope for a thousand years. He is now to approve 
elf a master of delight to me also. If he cannot 
dat, all his fame shall avail him nothing with me. 
fe a fool not to sacrifice a thousand A®schyluses 
y intellectual integrity. Especially take the same 
nd in regard to abstract truth, the science of the 
. The Bacon, the Spinoza, the Hume, Schelling, 
| or whosoever propounds to you a philosophy 
e mind, is only a more or less awkward translator 
ings in your consciousness, which you have also 
way of seeing, perhaps of denominating. Say, then, 
id of too timidly poring into his obscure sense, 
he has not succeeded in rendering back to you your 
jousness. He has not succeeded ; now let another 
If Plato cannot, perhaps Spinoza will. If Spinoza 
tf, then perhaps Kant. Anyhow, when at last 
lone, you will find it is no recondite, but a simple, 
al, common state, which the writer restores to 


t let us end these didactics. I will not, though the 

ct might provoke it, speak to the open question 

en Truth and Love. I shall not presume to interfere 

> old politics of the skies ;—‘‘ The cherubim know 

; the seraphim love most.” The gods shall 
their own- quarrels. But I cannot recite, even 

rudely, laws of the intellect, without remembering 
lofty and sequestered class who have been its 
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1, the T7ismegistt, the expounders of the principles 
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of thought from age to age. When, at long inte= 
we turn over their abstruse pages, wonderful = 
the calm and grand air of these few, these great spic 
lords, who have walked in the world—these of ths 
religion—dwelling in a worship which makes 
sanctities of Christianity look parvenues and pope 
for ‘‘ persuasion is in soul, but necessity is in intell- 
This band of grandees, Hermes, Heraclitus, Empedc 
Plato, Plotinus, Olympiodorus, Proclus, Synesius, 
the rest, have somewhat so vast in their logic, so priz 
in their thinking, that it seems antecedent to ali 
ordinary distinctions of rhetoric and literature, ar 
be at once poetry, and music, and dancing,and astron: 
and mathematics. I am present at the sowing oi 
seed of the world. With a geometry of sunbeams 
soul lays the foundations of nature. The truth 
grandeur of their thought is proved by its scope. 
applicability, for it commands the entire sche 
and inventory of things for its illustration. Buts 
marks its elevation, and has even a comic look t 
is the innocent serenity with which these ba 
Jupiters sit in their clouds, and from age to age pr 
to each other, and to no contemporary. Well as 
that their speech is intelligible, and the most nai 
thing in the world, they add thesis to thesis, wit 
a moment’s heed of the universal astonishment o 
human race below, who do not comprehend their plz 
argument; nor do they ever relent so much as toi 
a popular or explaining sentence ; nor testify the: 
displeasure or petulance at the dulness of their a 
auditory. The angels are so enamoured of the lang 
that is spoken in heaven, that they will not distort 
lips with the hissing and unmusical dialects of 
but speak their own, whether there be any who 
stand it or not. 
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Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance, 
Bring the moonlight into noon 

Hid in gleaming piles of stone ; 

On the city’s paved street 

Plant gardens lined with lilac sweet ; 

Let spouting fountains cool the air, 

Singing in the sun-baked square ; 

Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 

Ballad, flag, and festival, 

The past restore, the day adorn, 

And make each morrow a new morn. 

So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
* Spy behind the city clock 

Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings, 

His fathers shining in bright fables, 
Tlis children fed at heavenly tables. 
l 
i 
i 
| 


*Tis the privilege of Art 

Thus to play its cheerful part, 
Man in earth to acclimate, 
And bend the exile to his fate, 
And, moulded of one element 
With the days and firmament, 


Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 
And live on even terms with Time, 
Whilst upper life the slender rill 

Of human sense doth overfill. 


JECAUSE the soul is progressive, it never quite 
) repeats itself, but in oya. act attempts the pro- 
tion of a new and- fairer whole. This appears in 
ks both of the useful and the fine arts, if we employ 
; popular distinction of works according to their 
‘either at use or beauty. Thus in our fine arts, not 
tation, but creation, is the aim. In landscapes, 
painter should give the suggestion of a fairer creation 
n we know. ‘The details, the prose of nature he 
ald omit, and give us only the spirit and splendour. 
should know that the landscape has beauty for his 
, because it expresses a thought which is to him 
d; iae his, because the same power which sees 
ough hi Aree Cta Moth coleptienablatizeuta qgangalli 
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come to value the expression of nature, and not ns 
itself, and so exalt in his copy the features that 72 
i him. He will give the gloom of gloom, and the sum 
., | of sunshine. In a portrait, he must inscribe thec 
© f acter, and not the features, and must esteem the 
| who sits to him as himself only an imperfect pict 
J likeness of the aspiring original within. ; 
What is that abridgment and selection we obser: 
all spiritual activity, but itself the creative impt 
for it is the inlet of that higher illumination which też 
to convey a larger sense by simpler symbols. What 
man but nature’s finer success in self-explicat 
What is a man but a finer and compacter landscape: 
the horizon figures—nature’s eclecticism ? and what! 
speech, his love of painting, love of nature, but a 
finer success ?`all the weary miles and tons of spacë 
bulk left out, and the spirit or moral of it contracted È 
musical word, or the most cunning stroke of the pez 
But the artist must employ the symbols in use Ë 
day and nation, to convey his enlarged sense to his fë 
men. Thus the new in art is always formed out oí 
old. The Genius of the Hour sets his ineffaceable 
on the work, and gives it an inexpressible charm 
the imagination. As far as the spiritual char 
of the period overpowers the artist, and finds expre: 
in his work, so far it will retain a certain grandeur, 
will represent to future beholders the Unknown, 
Inevitable, the Divine. No man can quite exclude 
element of Necessity from his labour. No man 
quite emancipate himself from-his age and cout 
or produce a model in which the education, the reli 
the politics, usages, and arts, of his times. shall į 
no share. Though he were never so original, p 
so wilful and fantastic, he cannot wipe out of his 5 
every trace of the thoughts amidst which it grew. 
very avoidance betrays the usage he avoids. Ai 
“ his will, and out of his sight, he is necessitated, by 
air he breathes, and the idea on which he and his 
temporaries live and toil, to share the manner c 


imes, witho nowing what that manner is. } 
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pn individual talent can ever give, inasmuch as the 
{it’s pen or chisel seems to have been held and guided 
agigantic hand to inscribe a line in the history of the 
man race. This circumstance gives a value to the 
wptian hieroglyphics, to the Indian, Chinese, and 
can idols, however gross and shapeless. They 
te the height of the human soul in that hour, and 
enot fantastic, but sprung from a necessity as deep 
the world. Shall I now add, that the whole extant 
uct of the plastic arts has herein its highest value, 
history; as a stroke drawn in the portrait of that 


estering one object from the embarrassing variety. 
il one thing comes out from the connection of 
gs, there can be enjoyment, contemplation, but 
thought. Our happiness and unhappiness are un- 
ductive. The infant lies in a pleasing trance, but 
individual character and his practical power depend 
his daily progress in the separation of things, and 
ing with one at a time. Love and all the passions 
centrate all existence around a single form. It is 
habit of certain minds to give an all-excluding 
ess to the object, the thought, the word, they alight 
n, and to make that for the time the deputy of the 
ld. These are the artists; the orators, the leaders 
society. The power to detach, and to magnify 
detaching, is the essence of rhetoric in the hands of 
orator and the poet. This rhetoric, or power to 
he momentary eminency of an object—so remarkable 
urke, in Byron, in Carlyle—the painter and sculptor 
oit m colour and in stone. The power tgepends 
e f the artist’s insight of that object he 
a E A ROPRET 
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nature, and may of course be so exhibited to us= 
represent the world. Therefore, each work of & 
is the tyrant of the hour, and concentrates atte 
on itself. Tor the time, it is the only thing worth nz 
to do that—be it a sonnet, an opera, a landsca 
statue, an oration, the plan of a temple, of a camp 
or of a voyage of discovery. Presently we p= 
some other object, which rounds itself into a wha 
did the first ; for example, a well-laid garden : andr 
ing seems worth doing but the laying out of gar 
I should think fire the best thing in the world, if I: 
not acquainted with air, and water, and carth. 
it is the right and property of all natural object 
all genuine talents, of all native properties whatse 
to be for their moment the top of the world. A sqi 
leaping from bough to bough, and making the 
but one wide tree for his pleasure, fills the eye noi 
than a lion—is beautiful, self-sufficing, and stands: 
and there for nature. A good ballad draws my ear 
heart whilst I listen, as much as an epic has done b 
A dog, drawn by a master, or a litter of pigs, sati 
and is a reality not less than the frescoes of 
From this succession of excellent objects, we lear 
last the immensity of the world, the opulence of h 
nature, which can run out to infinitude in any dir 
But I also learn that what astonished and fasci 
me in the first work astonished me in the second 
also; that excellence of all things is one. 

The office of painting and sculpture seems to be m 
initial. The best pictures can easily tell us their 
secret. The best pictures are rude draughts of afi 
of the miraculous dots and lines and dyes which rf 
up the ever-changing “ landscape with figures” 
which we dwell. Painting seems to be to the eyeiẸ 
dancing is to the limbs. When that has ed 
the frame to self-possession, to nimbleness, to 
the steps of the dancing-master are better forgot 
so painting teaches me the splendour of colour anips 
expression of form, and, as I see many pictures? 
ee genius in the art, I see the boundless opulé 
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to choose out of the possible forms.” If he can 
pe everything, why draw anything? and then is 
yeye opened to the eternal picture which nature 
is in the street with moving men and children, 
, and fine ladies, draped in red, and green, and 
and gray; long-haired, grizzled, white-faced, 
‘faced, wrinkled, giant, dwarf, expanded, elfish— 
and based by heaven, earth, and sea. 
gallery of sculpture teaches more austerely the 
e lesson. As picture teaches the colouring, so 
ture the anatomy of form. When I have seen 
statues and afterwards enter a public assembly, 
erstand well what he meant who said, ‘‘ When 
ve been reading Homer, all men look like giants.” 
see that painting and sculpture are gymnastics 
e eye, its training to the niceties and curiosities 
ts function. There is no statue like this living man, 
his infinite advantage over all ideal sculpture, of 
petual variety. What a gallery of art have I here! 
mannerist made these varied groups and diverse 
inal single figures. Here is the artist himself im- 
rising, grim and glad, at his block. Now one thought 
tes him, now another, and with each moment he 
s‘the whole air, attitude, and expression of his 
. Away with your nonsense of oil and easels, of 
ble and chisels: except to open your eyes to the 
teries of eternal art, they are hypocritical rubbish. 
he reference of all production at last to an aboriginal 
er explains the traits common to all works of the 
est art—that they are universally intelligible ; 
| they restore to us the simplest states of mind; 
are religious. Since what skill is therein shown 
le reappearance of the original soul, a jet of pure 
į it should produce a similar impression to that 
e by natural objects. In happy hours, nature 
ars to us one with art; art perfected—the work of 
us. And the individual, in whom simple tastes and 
eptibility to all the great human influences over- 
er the accidents of a local and special culture, is 


best critic of art. Tho ve travel the world over . 
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find it not. .The best of beauty is a finer charm 
skill in surfaces, in outlines, or rules of art cam 
teach, namely, a radiation from the work of art of he 
character—a wonderful expression through stom 
canvas, or musical sound, of the deepest and sim 
attributes of our nature, and therefore most intel 
at last to those souls which have these attribute. 
the sculptures of the Greeks, in the masonry © 
Romans, and in the pictures of the Tuscan and Vet 
masters, the highest charm is the universal lan; 
they speak. A confession of moral nature, of p- 
love, and hope, breathes from them all. That 1 
we carry to them, the same we bring back more | 
illustrated in the memory. The traveller who ! 
the Vatican, and passes from chamber to chá 
through galleries of statues, vases, sarcophagi, 
candelabra, through all forms of beauty, cut m 
richest materials, is in danger of forgetting the simp 
of the principles out of which they all sprung, and 
they had their origin from thoughts and laws i 
own breast. He studies the technical rules on 
wonderful remains, but forgets that these works 
not always thus constellated; that they are the 
tributions of many ages and many countries; 
each came out of the solitary workshop of one 2 
who toiled perhaps in ignorance of the existem 
other sculpture, created his work without other m 
save life, household life, and the sweet and sm2 
personal relations, of beating hearts, and meeting 
of poverty, and necessity, and hope, and fear. 1 
were his inspirations, and these are the effects he č 
home to your heart and mind. In proportion t 
force, the artist will find in his work an outlet fe 
proper character. He must not be in any m: 
pinched or hindered by his material, but throug: 
necessity of imparting himself the adamant will be 
in his hands, and will allow an adequate communic 
of himself, in his full stature and proportion. He: 
not cumber himself with a conventional nature 
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ty and the fate of birth have made at once so 
usand so dear, in the gray, unpainted wood cabin, on 
corner of a New Hampshire farm, or in the log-hut 
e backwoods, or in the narrow lodging where he 
endured the constraints and seeming of a city 
fi will serve as well as any other condition as the 
ct a thought which pours itself indifferently 
gh all. 
remember, when in my younger days, I had heard of 
wonders of Italian painting, I fancied the great 
res would be great strangers; some surprising 
bination of colour and form; a foreign wonder, 
ic pearl and gold, like the spontoons and standards 
e militia, which play such pranks in the eyes and 
ations of schoolboys. I was to see and acquire 
ew not what. When I came at last to Rome, and 
with eyes the pictures, I found that genius left to 
es the gay and fantastic and ostentatious, and itself 
ed directly to the simple and true; that it was 
iar and sincere; that it was the old, eternal fact 
d met already in so many forms—unto which I 
; that it was the plain you and me I knew so well— 
left at home in so many conversations. I had 
same experience already in a church at Naples. 
I saw that nothing was changed with me but 
place, and said to myself—‘ Thou foolish child, 
i thou come out hither, over four thousand miles 
lt water, to find that which was perfect to thee there 
bme ?””—that fact I saw again in the Academmia 
laples, in the chambers of sculpture, and yet again 
a I came to Rome, and to the paintings of Raphael, 
elo, Sacchi, Titian, and Leonardo da Vinci. “What, 
mole! workest thou in the earth so fast?” It had 
elled by my side: that which I fancied I had left 
loston was here in the Vatican, and again at Milan, 
lat Paris, and made all travelling ridiculous as a 
Jmill. I now require this of all pictures, that they 
esticate me, not that they dazzle me. Pictures 
t not be too picturesque. Nothing astonishes men 
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The Transfiguration, by Raphael, is an emine 
ample of this peculiar merit. A calm, benignant te 
shines over all this picture, and goes directly t 
heart. It seems almost to call you by name. 
sweet and sublime face of Jesus is beyond prais 
how it disappoints all florid expectations! This far 
simple, home-speaking countenance is as if one $ 
meet a friend. The knowledge of picture-deale: 
its value, but listen not to their criticism when 
heart is touched by genius. It was not painted fort 
it was painted for you; for such as had eyes c 
of being touched by:simplicity and lofty emotior 

Yet when we have said all our fine things abot 
arts, we must end with a frank confession, that thé 
as we know them, are but initial. Our best j 
is given to what they aimed and promised, not i 
actual result. He has conceived meanly of the res 
of man, who believes that the best age of prod 
is past. The real value of the Iliad, or the Trans 
tion, is as signs of power; billows or ripples the 
of the stream of tendency; tokens of the ever! 
effort to produce, which even in its worst estate the 
betrays. Art has not yet come to its maturity, 
do not put itself abreast with the most potent infit 
of the world, if it is not practical and moral, if it 
stand in connection with the conscience, if it d 
make the poor and uncultivated feel that it add 
them with a voice of lofty cheer. ‘There is higher 
for Art than the arts. They are abortive birt 
an imperfect or vitiated instinct. Art is the në 
create; but in its essence, immense and univer 
is impatient of working with lame or tied hand: 
of making cripples and monsters, such as all pi 
and statues are. Nothing less than the creation of 
and nature is itsend. A man should find in it an 
for his whole energy. He may paint and carve o3 
long as he can do that. Art should exhilarate~ 
throw down the walls of circumstance’on every # 
awakening in the beholder the same sense of uni 
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iready History is old enough to witness the old 
and disappearance of particular arts. The art of 
pture is long ago perished to any real effect. It 
originally a useful art, a mode of writing, a savage’s 
md of gratitude or devotion, and among a people 
d of a wonderful perception of form this childish 
ing was refined to the utmost splendour of effect. 
itis the game of a rude and youthful people, and 
the manly labour of a wise and spiritual nation. 
an oak-tree loaded with leaves and nuts, under a 
full of eternal eyes, I stand in a thoroughfare ; 
in the works of our plastic arts, and especially of . 
ture, creation is driven into a corner. I cannot 
from myself that there is a certain appearance 
altriness, as of toys, and the trumpery of a theatre, 
sculpture. Nature transcends all our moods of 
ight, and its secret we do not yet find. But the 
ry stands at the mercy of our moods, and there is 
pment when it becomes frivolous. I do not wonder 
| Newton, with an attention habitually engaged 
he paths of planets and suns, should have wondered 
t the Earl of Pembroke found to admire in “ stone 
.” Sculpture may. serve to teach the pupil how 
} is the secret of form, how purely the spirit can 
slate its meanings into that eloquent dialect. But 
itatue will look cold and false before that new activity 
h needs to roll through all things, and is impatient 
jounterfeits and things not alive. Picture and 
pture are the celebrations and festivities of form. 
‘true art is never fixed, but always flowing. The 
test music is not in the oratorio, but in the human 
e when it speaks from its instant life tones of tender- 
; truth, or courage. The oratorio has already lost 
elation to the morning, to the sun, and the earth, 
that persuading. voice is in tune with these. All 
fs of art should not be detached, but extempore 
prmances. A great man is a new statue in every 
tude and action. A beautiful woman is a picture 
th drives all beholders nobly mad. Life may be 
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were found worthy to declare it, would carry & 
into the kingdom of nature, and destroy its stf 
and contrasted existence. The fountains of inv 
and beauty in modern society are all but dried u 
popular novel, a theatre, or a ball-room makes Uj 
that we are all paupers in the almshouse of this ¥ 
without dignity, without skill, or industry. Art 
poor and low. The old tragic Necessity, which } 
on the brows even of the Venuses and the Cupids¢ 
antique, and furnishes the sole apology for the in 
of such anomalous figures into nature—namely, 
they were inevitable; that the artist was drunk 
a passion for form which he could not resist, and} 
vented itself in these fine extravagances—no } 
dignifies the chisel or the pencil. But the arti! 
the connoisseur now seek in art the exhibition of 
talent, or an asylum from the evils of life. Men a 
well pleased with the figure they make in thelr 
imaginations, and they flee to art, and convey 
better sense in an oratorio, a statue, or a picture. 
makes the same effort which a sensual prosperity 
namely, to detach the beautiful from the useful, 
up the work as unavoidable, and, hating it, pa 
to enjoyment. These solaces and compensations, 
division of beauty from use, the laws of nature ¢@ 
permit. As soon as beauty is sought, not from rë 
and love, but for pleasure, it degrades the seeker. 
beauty is no longer attainable by him in canvas 
stone, in sound, or in lyrical construction ; an effern 
prudent, sickly beauty, which is not beauty, is all 
can be formed ; for the hand can never execute any 
higher than the character can inspire. 

The art that thus separates is itself first separ 
Art must not be asuperficial talent, but must begin fe 
back in man. Now men do not see nature to be bez 
ful, and they go to make a statue which shall be. 
abhor men as tasteless, dull, and inconyertible, 
console themselves with colour-bags, and bl 
marble. They reject life as prosaic, and create a 
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jdrink, that they may afterwards execute the ideal. 
s is art vilified; the name conveys to the mind 
econdary and bad senses; it stands in the imagina- 
as somewhat contrary to nature, and struck with 
from the first. Would it not be better to begin 
etup—to serve the ideal before they eat and drink ; 
erve the ideal in eating and drinking, in drawing 
breath, and in the functions of life? Beauty must 
4 back to the useful arts, and the distinction between 
fine and the useful arts be forgotten. If history 
ı truly told, if life were nobly spent, it would be 
bnger easy or possible to distinguish the one from 
other. In nature, all is useful, all is beautiful. 
i therefore beautiful, because it is alive, moving, 
ductive ; it is therefore useful, because it is sym- 
ical and fair. Beauty will not come at the call of 
eee: nor will it repeat in England or America 
istory in Greece. It will come, as always, un-- 
unced, and spring up between the feet of brave 
tamest men. It is in vain that we look for genius 
iterate its miracles in the old arts; it is its instinct 
id beauty and holiness in new and necessary facts, 
e field and road-side, in the shop and mill. Pro- 
ng from a religious heart it will raise to a divine 
the railroad, the insurance office, the joint-stock 
jany, our law, our primary assemblies, our com- 
e, the galvanic battery, the electric jar, the 
a, and the chemist’s retort, in which we seek now 
‘an economical use. Is not the selfish and even 
| aspect which belongs to our great mechanical 
s—to mills, railways, and machinery—the effect 
le mercenary impulses which these works obey ? 
l its errands are noble and adequate, a steamboat 
fing the Atlantic between Old and New England, 
arriving at its ports with the punctuality of a planet, 
step of man into harmony with nature. The boat 
t. Petersburgh, which plies along the Lena by 
netism, needs little to make it sublime. When 
ce is learned in love, and its powers are wielded 
pove, they. Wiha ARREA Nat PERNAR NG Agotri 
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A moody child and wildly wise 

Pursued the game with joyful cyes, 

Which chose, like meteors, their way, 

And rived the dark with private ray : 

They overleapt the horizon’s edge, 

Searched with Apollo’s privilege ; 

Through man, and woman, and sea, and star, 

Saw the dance of nature forward far ; 

Through worlds, and races, and terms, and times, 
` Saw musical order, and pairing rhymes. 


Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 

Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so. 


HOSE who are esteemed umpires of taste, are 
persons who have acquired some knowleds 
admired pictures or sculptures, and have an inclin 
-for whatever is elegant; but if you inquire wh 
they are beautiful souls, and whether their own 
are like fair pictures, you learn that they are 
and sensual. Their cultivation is local, as if you s$ 
rub a log of dry wood in one spot to produce fir| 
the rest remaining cold. Their knowledge of th: 
arts is some study of rules and particulars, or some li 
judgment of colour or form, which is exercises 
amusement or for show. It is a proof of the sh 
ness of the doctrine of beauty, as it lies in the rf 
of our amateurs, that men scem to have lost the 
tion of the instant dependence of form upon soul. 1 
is no doctrine of forms in our philosophy. We weg 
into our bodies, as fire is put into’a pan, to be œ 
about; but theré is no accurate adjustment bem, 
the spirit and the organ, much less is the laite 
ermination of the former. So in regard to otheri 
the intellectual men do not believe in any es 
dependence of the material world on thought and 
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Pontract; but they prefer to come again to the solid 
ad of historical evidence ; and even the poets are 
siented with a civil and conformed manner of living, 
fio write poems from. the fancy, at a safe distance 
their own experience. But the highest minds 
he world have never ceased to explore the double 
ng, or, shall I say, the quadruple, or the centuple, 
much more manifold meaning, of every sensuous 
a goms Empedocles, Heraclitus, Plato, Plutarch, 
i Swedenborg, and the masters of sculpture, 
ure, and poetry. For we are not pans and barrows, 
even porters of the fire and torch-bearers, but children 
efire, made of it, and only the same divinity trans- 
ed, and at two or three removes, when we know 
about it. And this hidden truth, that the fountains 
ce all this river of Time, and its creatures, floweth: 
intrinsically ideal and beautiful, draws us to the 
ideration of the nature and functions of the Poct: 
e man of Beauty, to the means and materials he 
and to the general aspect of the art in the present 
J TONEN 
he breadth of the problem is great, for the poct is: 
sentative. He stands among partial men for the 
jete man, and apprizes us not of his wealth, but 
le commonwealth. The young man reveres men of 
us, because, to speak truly, they are more himself 
the is. They receive of the soul as he also receives, 
they more. Nature enhances her beauty, to the 
of loving men, from their belief that the poet 1s: 
Iding her shows at the same time. -He is isolated: 
ag his contemporaries, by truth’and by his art, but 
this consolation in his pursuits, that they will draw. 
en sooner or later. © For'all men live by truth, and 
lin need of expression. In love, in art, in avarice, 
litics, in labour, in games, we study to utter our 
ful secret. The man is only half himself, the other 
is his expression. f , : 
otwithstanding this necessity to be published, ade- 
e expression is rare. I know not how it is that we 
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of their own, or mutes, who cannot report the cons 
tion they have had with nature. There is no may 
does not anticipate a supersensual utility in the: 
and stars, earth, and water. These stand and: 
to render him a peculiar service. But there is! 
obstruction, or some excess of phlegm in our cor: 
tion, which does not suffer them to yield the due € 
Too feeble fall the impressions of nature on us to! 
us artists. Every touch should thrill. Every: 
should be so much an artist, that he could rep¢ 
conversation what had befallen him. Yet, im 
experience, the rays or appulses have sufficient | 
to arrive at the senses, but not enough to react 
quick, and compel the reproduction of them: 
in speech. The poet is the person in whom these p 
are in balance, the man without impediment, who see 
handles that which others dream of, traverses the 1 
scale of experience. and is representative of man, in? 
of being the largest power to receive and to impari. 

For the- Universe has three children, born at one: 
which reappear, under different names, in every sy 
of thought, whether they be called cause, oper 
and effect; or, more poetically, Jove, Pluto, Nepi 
or, theologically, the Father, the Spirit, and the Son: 
which we will call here, the Knower, the Doer, an 
Sayer. These stand respectively for the love of t 
for the love of good, and for the love of beauty. -1 
three are equal. Each is that which he is essent 
so that he cannot be surmounted or analyzed. 
each of these three has the power of the others 
in him, and his own patent. 

The poet is the sayer, the namer, and repre 
beauty. He is a sovereign, and stands on the 
For the world is not painted, or adorned, but is 
the beginning beautiful; and God has not made 
beautiful things, but Beauty is the creator of the uni 
Therefore the poet is not any permissive potentaié 
is emperor in his own right. Criticism is infested © 
cant of materialism, which assumes that manual sk 
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, namely, poets, are natural sayers, sent into the 
d to the end of expression, and confounds them 
f those whose province is action, but who quit it to 
ate the sayers. But Homer’s words are as costly 
admirable to Homer, as Agamemnon’s victories 
to Agamemnon. The poet does not wait for the 
or the sage, but, as they act and think primarily, 
e writes primarily what will and must be spoken, 
ing the others, though primaries also, yet, in 
t to him, secondaries and servants; as sitters or 
èls in the studio of a painter, or as assistants who 
building materials to an architect. 
r poetry was all written before time was, and when- 
we are so finely organized that we can penetrate 
that region where the air is music, we hear those 
al warblings, and attempt to write them down, 
we lose ever and anon a word, or a verse, and 
itute something of our own, and thus miswrite 
poem. The men of more delicate ear write down 
cadences more faithfully, and these transcripts, 
h imperfect, become the songs of the nations. 
mature is as truly beautiful as it is good, or as it is 
amable, and must as much appear, as it must be 
„or be known. Words and deeds are quite in- 
rent modes of the divine energy. Words are also 
ms, and actions are a kind of words. 
ie ‘sign and credentials of the poet are, that he 
unces that which no man foretold. He is the true 
only doctor; he knows and tells; he is the only 
r of news, for he was present and privy to the ap- 
ance which he describes. He is a beholder of ideas, 
an utterer of the necessary and causal. For we do 
speak now of men of poetical talents, or of industry 
skill in metre, but of the true poet. I took part 
conversation, the other day, concerning a recent 
er of lyrics, a man of subtle mind, whose head ap- 
ed to be a music-box of delicate tunes and rhythms, 
whose skill, and command of language, we could 
sufficiently praise. But when the question arose, 
ther he vas not only Mt but a poet, we were 
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not an eternal man. He does not stand out of ot 
limitations, like a Chimborazo under the line, runni 
from a torrid base through all the climates of the £ 
With belts of the herbage of every latitude on its 
and mottled sides; but this genius is the lands 
garden of a modern house, adorned with four 
and statues, with well-bred men and women standin 
sitting in the walks and terraces. We hear, th: 
all the varied music, the ground-tone of conven: 
life. Our poets are men of talents who sing, am: 
the children of music. The argument is secor 
the finish of the verses is primary. 

- For it is not metres, but a metre-making argu! 
. that makes a poem—a thought so passionate 
alive, that, like the spirit of a plant or an animal, i 
an architecture of its own, and adorns nature W 
new thing. The thought and the form are eqt 
the order of time, but in the order of genesis the th: 
is prior to the form. The poet has a new tho: 
he has a whole new experience to unfold; he wi 
us how it was with him, and all men will be the : 
in his fortune. For the experience of each new 
requires a new confession, and the world seems a 
waiting for its poet. I remember, when I was y 
how much I was moved one morning by tidings 
genius had appeared in a youth who sat near me ati 
He had left his work, and gone rambling none | 
whither, and had written hundreds of lines, but 
not tell whether that which was in him was th 
told: he could tell nothing but that all was chanz 
man, beast, heaven, earth, and sea. How glad 
listened ! how credulous! — Society seemed to bes 
promised. We sat in the aurora of a sunrise ¥ 
was to put out all the stars. Boston seemed to 
twice the distance it had the night before, or was 
farther than that. Rome—what was Rome? Pi 

and Shakespeare were in the yellow leaf, and 
no more should be heard of. It is much to know 
oetry has been written this very day, under this 
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riling and animated! I had ‘fancied that the 
were all silent, and nature had spent her fires, 
{behold ! all night, from every pore, these fine auroras 
been streaming. Every one has some interest. in 
advent of the poet, and no one knows how much 
y concern him. We know that the secret of the 
dis profound, but who or what shall be our in- 
aeter, we know not. A mountain ramble, a new 
of face, a new person, may put the key into our 
is. Of course, the value of genius to us is in the 
ty of its report. Talent may frolic and juggle ; 
realizes and adds. Mankind, in good earnest, 
availed so far in understanding themselves and 
f work, that the foremost watchman on the peak. 
nces his news. It is the truest word ever spoken, 
the phrase will be the fittest, most musical, and the 
ng voice of the world for that time. 
I that we call sacred history attests that the birth 
poet is the principal event in chronology. Man, 
so often deceived, still watches for the arrival of 
ther who can hold him steady to a truth, until he 
ade it his own. With what joy I begin to read 
vem, which I confide in as an inspiration! And 
my chains are to be broken; I shall mount above 
2 clouds and opaque airs in which I live—opaque, 
gh they seem transparent—and from the heaven 
uth I shall see and comprehend my relations. That 
reconcile me to life, and renovate nature, to see 
s animated by a tendency, and to know what I am 
z. Life will no more be a noise; now I shall see 
and women, and know the signs by which they may 
iscerned from fools and satans. This day shall 
tter than my birthday: then I became an animal : 
I am invited into the science of the real. Such 
e hope, but the fruition is postponed. Oftener 
lls, that this winged man, who will carry me into 
leaven, whirls me into mists, then leaps and frisks 
t with me as it were from-cloud to cloud, still 
ning that he is bound heavenward; and I, being 
lf a Si: BR slow in perceiving that he does not 
n 
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I should admire lis skill to rise, like a fowl or ai 
fish, a little way from the ground or the water; 
the all-piercing, all-feeding, and ocular air of he 
that man shall never inhabit. I tumble down 
soon into my old nooks, and lead the life of exaggere; 
as before, and have lost my faith in the possibili 
any guide who can lead me thither where I would! 
‘But, leaving these victims of vanity, let us, with 
hope, observe how nature, by worthier impulses 
insured the poet’s fidelity to his office of announce 
and affirming, namely, by the beauty of things, ¥ 
becomes a new and higher beauty, when expt 
Nature offers all her creatures to him as a pi 
language. Being used as a type, a second wont 
value appears in the object, far better than it: 
value, as the carpenter’s stretched cord, if you 
your ear close enough, is musical in the breeze. “T 
more excellent than every image,” says Jambi 
“are expressed through images.” Things adm 
being used as symbols, because nature is a sy 
in the whole, and in every part. Every line we 
draw in the sand has expression ; and there is noj 
without its spirit of genius. All form is an effe} 
character ; all condition, of the quality of the life: 
harmony, of health (and, for this reason, a percepti 
beauty should be sympathetic, or proper only to the gj 
The beautiful rests on the foundations of the necë 
The soul makes the body, as the wise Spenser teact} 


** So every spirit, as it is more pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight, 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 
For, of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


Here we find ourselves, suddenly, not in a 
speculation, but in a holy place, and should go 
warily and reverently. We stand before the s 
the world, there where Being passes into Appera 
and Unity into Variety. ts 4 
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rever the life is, that bursts into appearance around 
Our science is sensual, and therefore superficial. 
> earth and the heavenly bodies, physics, and 
mistry, we sensually treat, as if they were self- 
sient; but these are the retinue of that Being we 
ec. “The mighty heaven,” said Proclus, “ exhibits, 
iis transfigurations, clear images of the splendour 
ntellectual perceptions ; being moved in conjunction 
h the unapparent periods of intellectual natures.” 
refore, science always goes abreast with the just 
ation of the man, keeping step with religion and 
aphysics ; or, the state of science is an index of our 
knowledge. Since everything in nature answers 
1 moral power, if any phenomenon remains brute 
|dark, it is because the corresponding faculty in the 
arver is not yet active. 
io wonder, then, if these waters be so deep, that we 
er over them with a religious regard. The beauty 
he fable proves the importance of the sense ; to the 
t and to all others; or, if you please, every man 
far a poet as to be susceptible of these enchantments 
ature; for all men have the thoughts whereof the 
rerse is the celebration. I find that the fascination 
les in the symbol. Who loves nature? Who does 
? Is it only poets, and men of leisure and cultiva- 
, who live with her ? No; but also hunters, farmers, 
ims, and butchers, though they express their affection 
heir choice of life, and not in their choice of words. 
: writer wonders what the coachman or the hunter 
es in riding, in horses, and dogs. It is not super- 
1 qualities. When you talk with him, he holds 
at as slight a rate as you. His worship is sym- 
hetic; he has no definitions, but he is commanded 
ature, by the living power which he feels to be there 
ent. No imitation, or playing of these things, 
Jd content him; he loves the earnest of the north 
d, of rain, of stone, and wood, and iron. A beauty 
explicable is dearer than a beauty which we can sce 
heendof. It is nature the symbol, nature certifying _ 
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The inwardness and mystery of this attac 
drive men of every class to the use of emblems 
schools of poets, and philosophers, are not more i 
“cated with their symbols, than the populace with 
In our political parties, compute the power of l 
‘and emblems. See the great ball which they rol 
Baltimore to Bunker Hill! In the political proce 
Lowell goes in a loom, and Lynn in a shoe, and. 
in a ship. Witness the cider-barrel, the log: 
‘the hickory-stick, the palmetto, and all the cogni 
of party. See the power of national emblems. 
‘Stars, lilies, leopards, a crescent, a lion, an eag 
other figure, which came into credit God knows 
on an old rag of bunting, blowing in the wind, on: 
“at the ends of the earth, shall make the blood tingle 
the rudest, or the most conventional exterior. 
people fancy they hate poetry, and they are all 
‘and mystics ! 

Beyond this universality of the symbolic Jan; 
‘we are apprized of the divineness of this superi 
of things, whereby the world is a temple, whos: 
are covered with emblenis, pictures, and co. 
‘ments of the Deity, in this, that there is no fact in 
‘which does not carry the whole sense of nature: 


smallest box, or-case, in which any needful  utenspt 
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ment. The poorest experience is rich enough 
all the purposes of expressing thought. Why 
feta knowledge of new facts? Day and night, house 
j garden, afew books, a few actions, serve us as well 
would all trades and all spectacles. We are far 
having exhausted the significance of the few 
pbols we use. We can come to use them yet with 
ble simplicity. It does not need that a poem 
d be long. Every word was once a poem. Every 
relation is a new word. Also, we use defects and 
ities to a sacred purpose, so expressing our sense 
the evils of the world are such only to the evil eye. 
the old mythology, mythologists observe, defects 
ascribed to divine natures, as lameness to Vulcan, 
ess to Cupid, and the like, to signify exuberances. 
r, as it is dislocation and detachment from the life 
, that makes things ugly, the poet, who re-attaches 
š to nature and the Whole—re-attaching even 
cial things, and violations of nature, to nature, 
1 deeper insight—disposes very easily of the most 
preeable facts. Readers of poetry see the factory- 
ge, and the railway, and fancy that the poetry 
ie landscape is broken up by these; for these works 
tt are not yet consecrated in their reading ; but the 
isees them fall within the great Order not less than 
bee-hive, or the spider’s geometrical web. Nature 
ts them very fast into her vital circles, and. the 
ng train of cars she loves like her own. Besides, in a 
red mind, it signifies nothing how many mechanical 
ntions you exhibit. Though you add millions, 
never so surprising, the fact of mechanics has not 
ed a grain’s weight. The spiritual fact remains 
terable, by many or by few particulars; as no 
ntain is of any appreciable height to break the 
eof the sphere. A shrewd country-boy goes to the 
for the first time, and the complacent citizen is not 
fied with his little wonder. It is not that he does 
see all dbs fian ganar RA cones FPR eH ya aryet 
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poet finds place for the railway. The chief values 
new fact, is to enhance the great and constant 
of Life, which can dwarf any and every circumss 
and to which the belt of wampum, and the comm 
America are alike. 

The world being thus put under the mind for- 
and noun, the poet is he who can articulate it. 
though life is great and fascinates, and absorbs 
though all men are intelligent of the symbols, 
which it is named—yet they cannot originally use 
We are symbols, and inhabit symbols ; workmen, 
and tools, words and things, birth and death, 4 
emblems; but we sympathize with the symbols, 
being infatuated with the economical uses of ti 
we do not know that they are thoughts. The 
an ulterior intellectual perception, gives them a} 
which makes their old use forgotten, and puts 
and a tongue, into every dumb and inanimate ¢ 
He perceives the independence of the thought c 
symbol, the stability of the thought, the accident 
fugacity of the symbol. As the eyes of Lynceus} 
said to see through the earth, so the poet tu 
world to glass, and shows us all things in their 
series and procession. For, through that better, 
ception, he stands one step nearer to things, ant 
the flowing or metamorphosis ; perceives that th 
is multiform; that within the form of every cr 
is a force impelling it to ascend into a higher į 
and, following with his eyes the life, uses the 
which express that life, and so his speech flows} 
the flowing of nature. All the facts of the 2 
economy, sex, nutriment, gestation, birth, gi 
are symbols of the passage of the world into thi 
of man, to suffer there a change, and reappear 
and higher fact. He uses forms according to th 
and not according to the form. This is true sf 
The poet alone knows astronomy, chemistry, veget 
and animation, for he does not stop at these fact 
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ed with animals, with men, and gods; for, in 
p pond he speaks he rides on them as the horses of 
t. 


y virtue of this science the poet is the Namer, or 
uage-maker, naming things sometimes after their 
rance, sometimes after their essence, and giving 
ery one its own name and not another’s, thereby 
cing the intellect, which delights in detachment 

ndary. The poets made all the words, and there- 
language is the archives of history, and, if we must 
it, a sort of tomb of the muses. For, though the 
in of most of our words is forgotten, each word was 
fst a stroke of genius, and obtained currency, because 
the moment it symbolized the world to the first 
ker and to the hearer. The etymologist finds the 
est word to have been once a brilliant picture. 
mage is fossil poetry. As the limestone of the 
ment consists of infinite masses of the shells of 
alcules, so language is made up of images, or tropes, 
ñ now, in their secondary use, have long ceased 
mind us of their poetic origin. But the poet 
s the thing because he sees it, or comes one step 
t toit than any other. This expression, or naming, 
t art, but a second nature, grown out of the first, 
eaf out of a tree. What we call nature, is a certain 
tgulated motion, or change; and nature does all 
s by her own hands, and does not leave another 
ptize her, but baptizes herself; and this through 
letamorphosis again. I remember that a certain 
described it to me thus: 


ius is the activity which repairs the decays of 
s whether wholly or partly of a material and finite 
Nature, through all her kingdoms, insures her- 
Nobody cares for planting the poor fungus; so 
lakes down from the gills of one agaric countless 
3; any one of which, being preserved, transmits 
billions of spores to-morrow or next day. The 
garic of this hour has a chance which the old one 
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two rods off. She makes a man; and having i 
him to ripe age, she will no longer run the risk of! 
this wonder at a blow, but she detaches from him: 
self, that the kind may be safe from accidents ‘to: 
the individual is exposed. So when the soul í 
poet has come to ripeness of thought, she detach: 
sends away from it its poems or songs—a fe 
sleepless, deathless progeny, which is not exposed í 
accidents of the weary kingdom of time: a fë 
vivacious offspring, clad with wings (such was the; 
of the soul out of which they came), which carry 
fast and far, and infix them irrecoverably into the 
of men. These wings are the beauty of the 
soul. The songs, thus flying immortal from 
mortal parent, are pursued by clamorous flig 
censures, which swarm in far greater numbers 
threaten to devour them ; but these last are not w 
At the end of a very short leap they fall plump 4 
and rot, having received from the souls out of% 
they came no beautiful wings. But the meloé 
the poet ascend, and leap, and pierce into the d 
infinite time. 


So far the bard taught me, using his freer sp 
But nature has a higher end, in the production cik 
individuals, than security, namely, ascension, o: 
passage of the soul into higher forms. I knew, i 
younger days, the sculptor who made the statue f 
youth which stands in the public garden. Hefi 
as I remember, unable to tell directly, what mad: 
happy, or unhappy, but by wonderful indirectio$ 
could tell. He rose one day, according to his 
before the dawn, and saw the morning break, 
the eternity out of which it came, and, for many 
after, he strove to express this tranquillity, anik 

his chisel had fashioned out of marble the fom 7 
beautiful youth, Phosphorus, whose aspect is s$ 
that, it is said, all persons who look on it becomesh 
The poet also resigns himself to his mood, and fra 
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ic, or, the new type which things themselves 
when liberated. As, in the sun, objects paint 
mages on the retina of the eye, so they, sharing 
aspiration of the whole universe, tend to paint a far 
delicate copy of their essence in his mind. Like 
metamorphosis of things into higher organic forms, 
r change into melodies. Over everything stands 
mon, or soul, and, as the form of the thing is 
ed by the eye, so the soul of the thing is reflected 
melody. The sea, the mountain-ridge, Niagara, 
every flower-bed, pre-exist, or super-exist, in 
tations, which sail like odours in the air, and 
any man goes by with an ear sufficiently fine, 
yethears them, and endeavours to write down the 
s, without diluting or depraving them. And herein 
¢ legitimation of criticism, in the mind’s faith, that 
poems are a corrupt version of some text in nature, 
Which they ought to be made to tally. A rhyme 
œ of our sonnets should not be less pleasing than 
iterated nodes of a sea-shell, or the resembling 
ence ofagroup of flowers. The pairing of the birds 
| idyll, not tedious as our idylls are; a tempest 
rough ode, without falsehood or rant; a summer, 
its harvest sown, reaped, and stored, is an epic 
| subordinating -how many admirably executed 
; Why should not the symmetry and truth that 
late these, glide into our spirits, and we participate 
vention of nature ? > 
is insight, which expresses itself by what is called 
ination, is a very high sort of seeing, which does 
omne by study, but by the intellect being where 
rhat it sees, by sharing the path or circuit of things 
gh forms, and so making them translucid to others. 
ath of things is silent. Will they suffer a speaker 
with them? A spy they will not suffer; a lover, 
t, is the transcendency of their own nature—him 
will suffer. The condition of true naming, on 
oet’s part, is his resigning himself to the divine 
which breathes through forms, and accompanying 
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learns, that, beyond the energy of his possesse 
conscious intellect, he is capable of a new energ 
of an intellect doubled on itself), by abandonm= 
the nature of things; that, beside his privacy of p 
as an individual man, there is a great public p 
on which he can draw, by unlocking, at all risk 
human doors, and suffering the ethereal tides t 
and circulate through him: then he is caught up 
the life of the Universe, his speech is thunder, his tk 
is law, and his words are universally intelligible < 
plants and animals. The poet knows that he § 
adequately, then, only when he speaks som 
wildly, or, “ with the flower of the mind;” not 
the intellect, used as an organ, but with the int 
released from all service, and suffered to take its | 
tion from its celestial life; or, as the ancients 
wont to express themselves, not with intellect 
but with the intellect inebriated by nectar. 4 
traveller who has lost his way, throws his reins « 
horse’s neck, and trusts to the instinct of the & 
to find his road, so must we do with the divine = 
who carries us through this world. For if in any m 
we can stimulate this instinct, new passages are ¢; 
for us into nature, the mind flows into and tk 
things hardest and highest, and the metamorphe 
possible. 

This is the reason why bards love wine, mead, nar 
coffee, tea, opium, the fumes of sandal-wood and to 
or whatever other procurers of animal exhilaration 
men avail themselves of such means as they can, 
this extraordinary power to their normal powers; 
to this end they prize conversation, music, pi 
sculpture, dancing, theatres, travelling, war, : 
fires, gaming, politics, or love, or science, or é 
intoxication, which are several coarser or finer # 
mechanical substitutes for the true nectar, which! 
ravishment of the intellect by coming nearer to th 
These are auxiliaries to the centrifugal tendency 
man, to his passage out into free space, and the 
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rhich he is enclosed. Hence a great number of such 
re professionally expressors of Beauty, as painters, 
s musicians, and actors, have been more than 
ts wont to lead a life of pleasure and indulgence ; 
ut the few who received the true nectar; and, as 
s a spurious mode of attaining freedom, as it was 
emancipation not into the heavens, but into the 
om of baser places, they were punished for that 
niage they won, by a dissipation and deterioration. 
never can any advantage be taken of nature by a 
« The spirit of the world, the great calm presence 
eCreator, comes not forth to the sorceries of opium 
wine. The sublime vision comes to the pure and 
è soul in a clean and chaste body. That is not 
mspiration which we owe to narcotics, but some 
terfeit excitement and fury. Milton says, that the 
poet may drink wine and live generously, but the 
poet, he who shall sing of the gods, and their descent 
men, must drink water out of a wooden bowl. 
poetry is not “ Devil’s wine,” but God’s wine. Itis 
this as it is with toys. We fill the hands and 
eries of our children with all manner of dolls, drums, 
horses, withdrawing their eyes from the plain face 
sufficing objects of nature, the sun, and moon, the 
als, the water, and stones, which should be their 
| So the poet’s habit of living should be set on a key 
iv, that the common influences should delight him. 
cheerfulness should be the gift of the sunlight ; 
uir should suffice for his inspiration, and he should 
ipsy with water. That spirit which suffices quiet 
ts, which scems to come forth to such: from every 
knoll of sere grass, from every pine-stump, and 
imbedded stone, on which the dull March sun shines, 
8 forth to the poor and hungry, and such as are 
imple taste. If thou fill thy brain with Boston 
New York, with fashion and covetousness, and wilt 
ulate thy jaded senses with wine and French coffee, 
i shalt find no radiance of wisdom in the lonely 
te of the pinewoods. 
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the beholder an emotion of joy. The use of £5 
has a certain power of emancipation and exhi 
for allmen. We seem to be touched by a wan 
makes us dance and run about happily, like c} 
We are like persons who come out of a cave & 
into the open air. This is the effect on us of 
fables, oracles, and all poetic forms. Poets 2 
Jiberating gods. Men have really got a new sem 
found within their world, another world, or * 
worlds; for, the metamorphosis once seen, we 
that it does not stop. I will not now consid: 
much this makes the charm of algebra and the: 
matics, which also have their tropes, but it is 
every definition; as, when Aristotle defines s; 
be an immovable vessel, in which things are conta? 
or, when Plato defines a dine to be a flowing 
or, figure to be a bound of solid; and many ël 
What. a joyful sense of freedom we have, when 
vius announces the old opinion of artists, Ë 
architect can build any house well, who does no 
‘something of anatomy. When Socrates, in Cha 
tells us that the soul is cured of its maladies by 
incantations, and that these incantations are be 
reasons, from which temperance is generated in 
when Plato calls the world an animal; and 7 
affirms that the plants also are animals; or 
a man to be a heavenly tree, growing with hi 
which is his head, upward; and, as George Ch 
following him, writes— 


“t So in our tree of man, whose nervie root 
Springs in his top ;” 


when Orpheus speaks of hoariness as “ that white 
which marks extreme old age;” when Prode 
the universe the statue of the intellect; when@ 
in his praise of “ Gentilesse,’’ compares good tt 
mean condition to fire, which, though carried: 
darkest house betwixt this and the mount of Ca 
will yet hold its natural office, and burn as br 
rlan arid MettfePHadioraiel geBelnuleGananeh J 
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e Apocalypse, the ruin of the world through evil, 

4 the stars fall from heaven, as the fig-tree casteth 
untimely fruit; when Æsop reports the whole 
ogue of common daily relations through the 
uerade of birds and beasts ;—we take the cheerful 
$ of the immortality of our essence, and its versatile 
tand escapes, as when the gipsies say of themselves, 
{i in vain to hang them, they cannot die.” 
he poets are thus liberating gods. The ancient 
ish bards had for the title of their order, ‘‘ Those 
p are free throughout the world.” They are free, 
they make free. An imaginative book renders us 
h more service at first, by stimulating us through 
pes, than afterward, when we arrive at the precise 
of-the author. I think nothing is of any value 
ks, excepting the transcendental and extraordinary. 
man is inflamed and carried away by his thought, 
hat degree that he forgets the authors and the 
lic, and heeds only this one dream, which holds him 
an insanity, let me read his paper, and you may have 
he arguments and histories and criticism. All the 
ie Which attaches to Pythagoras, Paracelsus, Cornelius 
ppa, Cardan, Kepler, Swedenborg, Schelling, Oken, 
any other who introduces questionable facts into 

cosmogony, as angels, devils, magic, astrology, 
nistry, mesmerism, and.so on, is the certificate we 
eof departure from routine, and that here is a new 
ness, That also is the best success in conversation, , 
magic of liberty, which puts the world, like a ball, 
ur hands. How cheap even the liberty then seems ; 
' mean to study, when an emotion communicates 
he intellect the power to sap and upheave nature: 
' great the perspective! nations, times, systems, 
r and disappear, like threads in tapestry of large 
re and many colours; dream delivers us to dream, 
while the drunkenness lasts, we will sell our bed, 
philosophy, our religion, in our opulence. 
here is good reason why we should prize this libera- 
. The fate of the poor shepherd, who, blinded and 
in the snow-storm, perishes in a drift within a few 
. of hisCeottdgrs i MatinC etedtkemD uftizérebs ean gofii 
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man. On the brink of the waters of life and | 
we are miserably dying. The inaccessibleness of 
thought but that we are in, is wonderful. Whati 
come near to it—you are as remote, when you are né 
as when you are farthest. Every thought is 2 
prison ; every heaven is also a prison. Therefe« 
love the poet, the inventor, who in any form, wh 
in an ode, or in an action, or in looks and beha 
has yielded us a new thought. He unlocks our d 
and admits us to a new scene. 

This emancipation is dear to all men, and the 
to impart it, as it must come from greater dept 
scope of thought, is a measure of intellect. Th 
all books of the imagination endure, all which a 
to that truth, that the writer sees nature beneath 
and uses it as his exponent. Every verse or sent 
possessing this virtue, will take care of its own im 
tality. The religions of the world are the ejacul 
of a few imaginative men. 

But the quality of the imagination is to flow, andr 
freeze. The poet did not stop at the colour, or the! 
but read their meaning; neither may he rest it 
meaning, but he makes the same objects exponer 
his new thought. Here is the difference betwix 
poet and the mystic, that the last nails a sym 
one sense, which was a true sense for a moment 
soon becomes old and false. For all symbols 

fluxional ; all language is vehicular and transitive 
is good, as ferries and horses are, for conveyance 
as farms and houses are, for homestead. Myst 
consists in the mistake of an accidental and indir 
symbol for a universal one. The morning-redness4 ( 
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gsWhich others use. And the mystic must be steadily 
All that you say is just as true without the tedious 
of that symbol as with it. Let us have a little 
bra, instead of this trite rhetoric—universal signs, 
d of these village symbols—and we shall both be 
s. The history of hierarchies seems to show, that 
religious error consisted in making the symbol too 
and solid, and, at last, nothing but an excess of 
organ of language. 
edenborg, of all men in the recent ages, stands 
ntly for the translator of nature into thought. 
jnot know the man in history to whom things stood 
siformly for words. Before him the metamorphosis 
inually plays. Everything on which his eye rests, 
s the impulses of moral nature. The figs become 
es whilst he eats them. When some of his angels 
med a truth, the laurel twig, which they held, 
omed in their hands. The noise which, at a dis- 
æ appeared like gnashing and thumping, on coming 
tt was found to be the voice of disputants. The 
‘in one of his visions, seen in heavenly light, ap- 
id like dragons, and seemed in darkness: but, 
ch other, they appeared as men, and, when the 
i from heaven shone into their cabin, they com- 
ed of the darkness, and were compelled to shut the 
bw that they might see. 
ere was this perception in him, which makes the 
‘or seer an object of awe and terror, namely, that 
ame man, or society of men, may wear one aspect 
hemselves and their companions, and a different 
tt to higher intelligences. Certain priests, whom 
pscribes as conversing very learnedly together, ap- 
d to the children, who were at some distance, like 
[horses : and many the like misappearances. An 
ntly the mind inquires, whether these fishes under 
bridge, yonder oxen in the pasture, those dogs in 
yard, are immutably fishes, oxen, and dogs, or only 
ppear to me, and perchance to themselves appear 
at m ; and whether I appear as a man to all eyes. 
rahmi me . 
A cnc ae tetGyeL! 


tion; and if any poet witnessed 
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tion, he doubtless found it in harmony with 
experiences. We have all seen changes as consi: 
in wheat and caterpillars. He is the poct, ani 
draw us with love and terror, who sees, throug 
flowing vest, the firm nature, and can declare it. 

I look in vain for the poet whom I describe 
do not, with sufficient plainness, or sufficient pro 
ness, address ourselves to life, nor dare we chaw 
own times and social circumstance. If we fille} 
day with bravery, we should not shrink from celetz 
it. Time and nature yield us many gifts, but mp 
the timely man, the new religion, the reconciler, i 
all things await. Dante’s praise is, that he dar 
write his: autobiography in colossal cipher, or inti 
versality. We have yet had no genius in 
with tyrannous eye, which knew the value of 
comparable materials, and saw, in the barbarism 
materialism of the times, another carnival of the 
gods whose picture he so much admires in H 
then in the middle age ; then in Calvinism. Bank} 
tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, methodism 
unitarianism, are flat and dull to dull people, but 
on the same foundations of wonder as the tow 
Troy, and the temple of Delphos, and are as s ! 
passing away. Our log-rolling, our stumps and 
politics, our fisheries, our Negroes, and Indian:} 
boats, and our repudiations, the wrath of rogues 
the pusillanimity of honest men, the northern t 


among them. But when we adhere to the ideal 
E we have our difficulties even with Milton 
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jut I am not wise enough for a national criticism, 
i must use the old largeness a little longer, to dis- 
my errand from the muse to the poet concerning 


ttis the path of the creator to his work. The paths, 
sethods, are ideal and eternal, though few men ever 
them, not the artist himself for years, or for a life- 
, unless he come into the conditions. The painter, 
sculptor, the composer, the epic rhapsodist, the 
pr, all partake one desire, namely, to express them- 
s symmetrically and abundantly, not dwarfishly 
fragmentarily. They found or put themselves 
tain conditions, as, the painter and sculptor before 
: impressive human figures; the orator, into the 
ably of the people ; and the others, in such scenes 
ch has found exciting to his intellect; and cach 
nily feels the new desire. He hears a voice, he sees 
koning. Then he is apprized, with wonder, what 
iof demons hem him in. Ile can no more rest; 
ys, with the old painter, “ By God, it is in me, 
nust go forth of me.” He pursues a beauty, half 
which flies before him. The poet pours out verses 
ery solitude. Most of the things he says are con- 
onal, no doubt ; but by-and-by he says something 
t is original and beautiful. That charms him. 
ould ‘say nothing else but such things. In our 
of talking, we say, “ That is yours, this is mine ; ” 
he poet knows well that it is not his; that it is as 
ze and beautiful to him as to you; he would fain 
the like eloquence at length. Once having tasted 
mmortal ichor, he cannot have enough of it, and, 
| admirable creative power exists in these intellec- 
it is of the last importance that these things get 
mn. What a little of all we know is said! What 
‘of all the sea of our science are baled up! and 
hat accident it is that these are exposed, when so 
r secrets sleep in nature ! Hence the necessity of 
hand song ; hence these throbs and heart-beatings 
e orator, at the door of the assembly, to the end, 
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Doubt not, O poet, but persist. Say, “Itis= 
and shall out.” Stand there, balked and dumb, st- 
ing and stammering, hissed and hooted, stand ands 
until, at last, rage draw out of thee that dreams 
which every night shows thee is thine own; 4& 
transcending all limit and privacy, and by vit 
which a man is the conductor of the whole mm 
electricity. Nothing walks, or creeps, or gror 
exists, which must not in turn arise and walk befor 
as exponent of his meaning. Comes he to that p 
his genius is no longer exhaustible. All the cres 
by pairs and by tribes, pour into his mind as E 
Noah’s ark, to come forth again to people a new ¥ 
‘This is like the stock of air for our respiration, ¢ 
the combustion of our fireplace, not a measure of gë 
but the entire atmosphere, if wanted. And the 
the rich poets, as Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare 
Raphael, have obviously no limits to their works, & 
the limits of their lifetime, and resemble a 
carried through the street, ready to render an i 
every created thing. 

O poet! a new nobility is conferred in grove: 
pastures, and not in castles, or by the sword-blade 
longer. The conditions are hard, but equal. 
shalt leave the world, and know the muse only. 
shalt not know any longer the times, customs, £ 
politics, or opinions of men, but shalt take all froz 
muse. For the time of towns is tolled from the? 
by funereal chimes, but in nature the universal } 
are counted by succeeding tribes of dnimals and pi 
and by growth of joy on joy. God wills also that 
abdicate a manifold and duplex life, and that th: 
content that others speak for thee. Others shall ł 
gentlemen, and shall represent all courtesy and we 
life for thee ; others shall do the great and resou 
actions also. Thou shalt lie close hid with naturè 
canst not be afforded to the Capitol or the Exch 
The world is full of renunciations and apprentic 
and this is thine; thou must pass for a fool and at 
foralong season. This is the screen and sheath int 
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tbe known only to thine own, and they shall console 
with tenderest love. And thou shalt not be able 
hearse the names of thy friends in thy verse, for 
ld shame before the holy ideal. And this is the 
; that the ideal shall be real to thee, and the 
ions of the actual world shall fall like summer 
copious, but not troublesome, to thy invulnerable 
. Thou shalt have the whole land for thy 
and manor, the sea for thy bath and navigation, 
ut tax and without envy; the woods and the 
„thou shalt own; and thou shalt possess that 
in others are only tenants and boarders. Thou true 
lord! sea-lord ! air-lord! Wherever snow falls, or 
flows, or birds fly, wherever day and night meet 
light, wherever the blue heaven is hung by clouds, 
n with stars, wherever are forms with transparent 
daries, wherever are outlets into celestial space, 
ever is danger, and awe, and love, there is Beauty, 
feous as rain, shed for thee, and though thou 
dst walk the world over, thou shalt not be able 
ind a condition inopportune or ignoble. 
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The lords of life, the lords of life,—, 

I saw them pass, 

In their own guise, 

Like and unlike, 

Portly and grim, 

Use and Surprise, 

Surface and Dream, - 
Succession swift, and spectral Wrong, 
Temperament without a tongue, 

And the inventor of the game 
Omnipresent without name ;— 

Some to see, some to be guessed, 
They marched from east to west : 

Little man, least of all, 

Among the legs of his guardians tall, 
Walked about with puzzled look :— 
Him by the hand dear Nature took ; 
Dearest Nature, strong and kind, 
Whispered, ‘‘ Darling, never mind ! 
To-morrow they will wear another face. 
The founder thou ! these are thy race !” 


HERE do we find ourselves ? In a series of ' 

we do not know the extremes, and believi 

it has none. We wake and find ourselves on a : 
there are stairs below us, which we seem to ha 
cended; there are stairs above us, many a one, ` 
go upward and out of sight. But the Genius ' 
according to the old belief, stands at the door by 
we enter, and gives us the lethe to drink, that wi 
tell no tales, mixed the cup too strongly, and we c 
shake off the lethargy now at noonday. Sleep I 
all our lifetime about our eyes, as night hovers al 
in the boughs of the fir-tree. All things swim and g 
Our life is not so much threatened as our perce 
Ghostlike we glide through nature, and shoul 
know our place again. Did our birth fall in 
fit of indigence and frugality in nature, that shi 
so sparing of her fire and so liberal of her earth, t 


appears to us that we lack the affirmative prin 
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gh to live and bring the year about, but n 
$ to impart or to invest. Ab. that our Genius pas 
smoreofagenius! Weare like millers on the lower 
i a stream, when the factories above them have 
sted the water. We too fancy that the upper 
{e must have raised their dams. 
any of us knew what we were doing, or where we are 
, then when we think we best know! We do not 
to-day whether we are busy or idle. In times 
we thought ourselves indolent, we have afterwards 
zered, that much was accomplished, and much 
begun in us. All our days are so unprofitable 
they pass, that ’tis wonderful where or when we 
got anything of this which we call wisdom, poetry, 
e. We never got it on any dated calendar day. 
heavenly days must have been intercalated 
where, like those that Hermes won with dice of 
Moon, that Osiris might be born. It is said, all 
yrdoms looked mean when they were suffered. 
ship is a romantic object, except that we sail in. 
tk, and the romance quits our vessel, and hangs 
very other sail in the horizon. Our life looks 
, and we shun to record it. Men seem to have- 
ed of the horizon the art of perpetual retreating 
reference. ‘‘ Yonder uplands are rich pasturage, 
my neighbour has fertile meadow, but my field,” 
; the querulous farmer, “ only holds the world 
ther.” .I quote another man’s saying ; unluckily, 
t other withdraws himself in the same way,. and 
tes me. ‘Tis the trick of nature thus to degrade 
lay ; a good deal of buzz, and somewhere a result 
ped magically in. Every roof is agreeable to the 
‘until it is lifted ; then we find tragedy and moaning 
nen, and hard-eyed husbands, and deluges of lethe, 
| the men ask, ‘‘ What’s the news ? ” as if the old were 
ad. How many individuals can we count in society ? 
¥ many actions ? how many opinions ? , So much of 
- time is preparation, so much is routine, and so 
ch retrospect, that the pith of each man’s genius 
ew hours. The history of 
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or Schlegel—is a sum of very few ideas, and d 
few original tales—all the rest being variation oft 
So, in this great society wide lying around us, a t 
analysis would find very few spontaneous a 
It is almost all custom and gross sense. There ar 
few opinions, and these seem organic in the spt 
and do not disturb the universal necessity. 

What opium is instilled into all disaster! It: 
formidable as we approach it, but there is at l3 
rough rasping friction, but the most slippery © 
surfaces: we fall soft on a thought: Ate Dea 1s §&F 


‘© Over men’s heads walking aloft, 
With tender fect treading so soft.” 


People grieve and bemoan themselves, but it is nap 
so bad with them as they say. There are mo% 
which we court suffering, in the hope that hey 
least, we shall find reality, sharp peaks and eds 
truth. But it turns out to be scene-painting 
counterfeit. The only thing grief has taught m 
to know how shallow it is. That, like all the rest, 
about the surface, and never introduces me ini 
reality, for contact with which, we would even paj 
costly price of sons and lovers. Was it Bosh 
who found out that bodies never come in con) 
Well, souls never touch their objects. An innavy 
sea washes with silent waves between us and the ty 
we aim at and converse with. Grief too will m2} 
idealists. In the death of my son, now more tha 
years ago, I seem to have lost a beautiful estate 
more. cannot get it nearer to me. If to-miþ 
I should be informed of the bankruptcy of my pr 
debtors, the loss of my property would be a gre 
convenience to me, perhaps, for many years; të 
would leave me as it found me—neither better nor Fi 
So is it with this calamity: it does not touch 
something which I fancied was a part of me, tf 
could not be torn away without tearing me, nor éoR, 
without enriching me, falls off from me, and leav 
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nothing, nor carry me one step into real nature. 
Indian who was laid under a curse, that the wind 
ld not blow on him, nor water flow to him, nor fire 
jhim, is a type of us all. The dearest events are 
mer-rain, and we the Para coats that shed every 
By ething is left us now but death. We look 
it with a grim satisfaction, saying, there at least 
lity that will not dodge us. 
lake this evanescence and lubricity of all objects, 
i lets them slip through our fingers then when we 
h hardest, to be the most unhandsome part of 
iondition. .Nature does not like to be observed, 
likes that we should be her fools and playmates. 
ay have the sphere for our cricket-ball, but not a 
i for our philosophy. Direct strokes she never 
us power to make; all our blows glance, all our 
are accidents. Our relations to each other are 
ae and casual. 


‘am delivers us to dream, :and there is no end to 
in. Life is a train of moods like a string of beads, 
as we pass through them, they prove to be many- 
red lenses which paint the world their own hue, 
ach shows only what lies in its focus. From the 
tain you see the mountain. We animate what we 
ind we see only what we animate. Nature and. 
‘belong to the eyes that see them. It depends 
2 mood of the man, whether he shall see the sunset 
2 fine poem. There are always sunsets, and there 
rays genius; but only a few hours so serene that 
an relish nature or Criticism. The more or less 
ids on structure or temperament. Temperament 
s iron wire on which the beads are strung. | 
use is fortune or talent to a cold and defective 
e?: Who cares what sensibility or discrimination 
n has at some time shown, if he falls asleep in his 
? or if he laugh and giggle? or if he apologize:? 
infected with egotism ? or thinks of his dollar ? 
nnot go by food ? or has gotten a child in his boy- 
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within the actual horizon of human life ? Of wh 
if the brain is too cold or too hot, and the man d- 
care enough for results, to stimulate him to expé= 
and hold him up in it ? or if the web is too finely " 
too irritable by pleasure and pain, so that life ste 
from too much reception, without due outlet 
what use to make heroic vows of amendment, if th 
old law-breaker is to keep them? What cheé 
the religious sentiment yield, when that is sus 
to be secretly dependent on the seasons of the 
and the state of the blood? I knew a witty phi 
who found the creed in the biliary duct, and w 
affirm that if there was disease in the liver, th 
became a Calvinist, and if that organ was sou: 
became a Unitarian. Very mortifying is the rel 
experience that some unfriendly excess or imb 
neutralizes the promise of genius. We see youn: 
who owe us a new world, so readily and lavishl} 
promise, but they never acquit the debt ;. they die: 
and dodge the account»: or if they live, they lose: 
selves in the crowd. 

Temperament also enters fully into the syst 
illusions, and shuts us in a prison of glass which wee 
see. There is an optical illusion about every į 
we meet. In truth, they are all creatures of 
temperament,.which will appear in a given char 
whose boundaries they will never pass: but we 
at them, they seem alive, and we presume th: 
impulse in them. In the moment it seems imp 
in the year, in the lifetime, it turns out to be a œ 
uniform tune which the revolving barrel of the 
box must play. Men resist the conclusion in the 
but adopt it as the evening wears on, that temper pr 
over everything of time, place, and condition, and 
consumable in the flames of religion. Some modifi 
the moral sentiment avails to impose, but the indiv 
texture holds its dominion, if not to bias thes 
judgments, yet to fix the measure of activity æ 
Suoyment, tito | | 
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| capital exception. For temperament is a power 
no man willingly hears any one praise but him- 
On the platform of physics, we cannot - resist 
ntracting influences of so-called science. Tempera- 
t puts all divinity to rout. I know the mental 


5 him round his finger by knowing the law of his 
, and by such cheap signboards as the colour of 
beard, or the slope of his occiput, reads the in- 
y of his fortunes and character. The grossest 
ce does not disgust like this impudent knowing- 
The physicians say, they are not materialists ; 
they are :—Spirit is matter reduced to an extreme 
es: O so thin!—But the definition of spiritual 
d be, that which is its own evidence. What notions 
hey attach to love! what to religion! One would 
willingly pronounce these words in their hearing, 
give them the occasion to profane them. I saw 
cious gentleman who adapts his conversation to 
tm of the head of the man he talks with! Ihad 
d that the value of life lay in its inscrutable 
ilities ; in the fact that I never know, in addressing 
lf to a new individual, what may befall me. I 
ı the keys of my castle in my hand, ready to throw 
1 at the feet of my lord, whenever and in what dis- 
:soever he shall appear. I know he is in the neigh- 
hood hidden among vagabonds. Shall I preclude 
uture, by taking a high seat, and kindly adapting 
conversation to the shape of heads? When I 
: to that, the doctors shall buy me for a cent.—— 
t, sir, medical history ; the report to the Institute ; 
proven facts ! ”—I distrust the facts and the in- 
ces. Temperament is the veto or limitation-power 
ie constitution, very justly applied to restrain an 
site excess in the constitution, but absurdly offered 
bar to original equity. When virtue is in presence, 
ubordinate powers sleep. | On its own level, or in 
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escape for the man from the links of the chain of 
necessity. Given such an embryo, such a history 
follow. On this platform, one lives ina sty of se 
and would soon come to suicide. But it is imps 
that the creative power should exclude itself. 
every intelligence there is a door which is never d 
through which the creator passes. The intellect, $ 
of absolute truth, or the heart, lover of absolute 
intervenes for our succour, and at one whisper of 
high powers, we awake from ineffectual stn 
with this nightmare. We hurl it into its 
hell, and cannot again contract ourselves to so 
a state, 


The secret of the illusoriness is in the necessity 
succession of moods or objects. Gladly we woulda 
but the anchorage is quicksand. This onward 
of nature is too strong for us: Pero si muove. \ 
at night, I look at the moon and stars, I seem statis 
and they to hurry. Our love of the real draws: 
permanence, but health of body consists in c 
tion, and sanity of mind in variety or facility of as 
tion. We need change of objects. Dedication t 
thought is quickly odious. We house with the i 
and must humour them; then conversation die 
Once I took such delight in Montaigne, that I th 
I should not need any other book; before th: 
Shakespeare; then in Plutarch; then in Plot 
at one time in Bacon; afterwards in Goethe 5, 
in Bettine; but now I turn the pages of either of 
languidly, whilst I still cherish their genius. So 
pictures ; each will bear an emphasis of attention: 
which it cannot retain, though we fain would c 
to be pleased in that manner. How strongly I 

felt of pictures, that when you have seen onei 
you must take your leave of it; -you shall neve 
it again. I have had good lessons from pictures, 
I have since seen without emotion or remark. 4 
duction must be made from the Opinion, which 4 
e wi ce. 1 
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sat thé new fact, but is nowisé to be trusted as the 
relation ‘between that intellect and that thing. 
child asks, “ Mamma, why don’t I like the story 
ll as when you told it me yesterday ?” Alas, 
it is even so with the oldest cherubim of knowledge. 
will it answer thy question to say, Because thou wert 
io a whole, and this story is a particular ? The 
of the pain this discovery causes us (and we make 
è in respect to works of art and intellect), is the 
t of tragedy which murmurs from it in regard to 
, to friendship and love. 

at immobility and absence of elasticity which we 
in the arts, we find with more pain in the artist. 
is no power of expansion in men. Our friends 
appear to us as representatives of certain ideas, 
they never pass or exceed. They stand on the 
k of the ocean of thought and power, but they never 
the single step that would bring them there. 

is like a bit of Labrador spar, which has no lustre 
turn it in your hand, until you come to a particular 
; then it shows deep and beautiful colours. There 
adaptation or universal applicability in men, but 
has his special talent, and the mastery of successful 
consists in adroitly keeping themselves where and 
that turn shall be oftenest to be practised. We 
hat we must, and call it by the best names we can, 
would fain have the praise of having intended the 
t which ensues. I cannot recall any form of man 
is not superfiuous sometimes. But is not this 
? Life is not worth the taking, to do tricks 


t 


course, it needs the whole society, to give the 
metry we seek. The parti-coloured wheel must 
lve very fast to appear white. Something is learned 
by conversing with so much folly and defect. | In 
, Whoever loses, we are always of the gaining party. 
ty is behind our failures and follies also. The 
ys of children are nonsense, but very educative 
nse. So it is with the largest and solemnest 
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ways by which he is to come by it. Like-a bird 
alights nowhere, but hops perpetually from bo= 
bough, is the Power which abides in no man and 
woman, but for a moment speaks from this: ci 
for another moment from that one. 


But what help from these fineries or pedar 
What help from thought? Life is not diz 
We, I think, in these times, have had lessons ¢ 
of the futility of criticism. Our young peopl: 
thought and written much on labour and refort 
for all that they have written, neither the wor 
themselves have got on a step. Intellectual 
of life will not supersede muscular activity. If: 
should consider the nicety of the passage of ¿ 
of bread down his throat, he would starve. At! 
tion-Farm, the noblest theory of life sat on the z 
figures of young men and maidens, quite po 
and melancholy. It would not rake or pitch a. 
hay; it would not rub down a horse ; and the m: 
maidens it left pale and hungry. A political 
wittily compared our party promises to western 
which opened stately enough; with planted tr 
either side, to tempt the traveller, but soon t 
Narrow and narrower, and ended in a squirrel 
and ran up a tree. So does culture with us; i 
in headache. Unspeakably sad and- barren do 
look to those, who a few months ago were dazzle 
the splendour of the promise of the times. “T 
now no longer any right course of action, nor aa 
devotion’ left among the Iranis.’”’ Objectioz 
criticism we have had our fill of. There are obj 
to every course of life and action, and the pz 
wisdom infers an indifferency, from the omnips 
of objection. The whole frame of things p= 
indifferency. Do not craze yourself with th 
but go about your business anywhere. Life: 
intellectual- or critical, but sturdy. Its chief § 
for well-mixed people who can enjoy what thej 
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your victuals, and say no more of it.” To fill the 
(that is happiness ; ‘to fill the hour, and leave no 
e for a repentance or an approval. We live amid 
ces, and the true art of life is to skate well on them. © 
the oldest mouldiest conventions, a man of native 
Prospers just as well as in the newest world, and 
= by skill of handling and treatment. He can take 
4aywhere, Life itself is a mixture of power and 
and will not bear the least excess of either. To 
the moment, to find the journey’s end in every 
of the road, to live the greatest number of good 
1s wisdom. It is not the part of men, but of 
fics, or of mathematicians, if you will, to say, that, 
shortness of life considered, it is not worth caring 
ther for so short a duration we were sprawling in 
or sitting high. Since our office is with moments, 
shusband them. Five minutes of to-day are worth 
uch to'me, as five minutes in the next millennium. 
us be poised, and wise, and our own, to-day. Let 
eat the men and women well: treat them as if 
were real: perhaps they are. Men live in. their 
, like drunkards whose hands are too soft and 
ulous for successful labour. It is a tempest of 
ies, and the only ballast I know, is a respect to the’ 
ent hour. Without any shadow of doubt, amidst 
vertigo of shows and politics, I settle myself ever 
firmer in the creed, that we should not postpone’ 
refer and wish, but do broad justice where we are, 
whomsoever we deal with, accepting our actual 
anions and circumstances, however humble or 
as, as the mystic officials to whom the universe has 
ated its whole pleasure for us. If these are mean 
malignant, their contentment, which is the last 
ry of justice, is a more satisfying echo to the heart, 
the voice of poets and the casual sympathy of 
rable persons. I think that however a thoughtful 
may suffer from the defects and absurdities of his 
any, he cannot without affectation deny to any 
f men and women, a sensibility to extraordinary 
t. The coarse and frivolous have an instinct of 
riority, CH-Qheposmvediidetin Copentiathigitiead bhegaraotr 
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it in their blind capricious’ way’ with 
homage. 

The fine young people despise life; but in me, 
such as with me are free from dyspepsia, and ts 
a day is a sound and solid good, it is a great «= 
politeness to look scornful and to cry for comp= 
am grown by sympathy a little eager and senti= 
but leave me alone, and I should relish every hE 
what it brought me, the potluck of the day, as 
as the oldest gossip in the bar-room. I am tl- 
for small mercies. I compared notes with ones 
friends who expects everything of the universe, = 
disappointed when anything is less than the besi,- 
found that I begin at the other extreme, expectt 
thing, and am always full of thanks for moderater 
I accept the clangour and jangle of contrary tené 
I find my account in sots and bores also. They 
a reality to the circumjacent picture, which § 
vanishing meteorous appearance can ill spar 
the morning I awake, and find the old world, 
babes, and mother, Concord and Boston; the d 


of Europe, for a landscape of Poussin, a crayon 
of Salvator ; but the Transfiguration, the Last ude: 
the Communion of St. Jerome, and what are ast 
cendent as these, are on the walls of the Vatican 
Uffizi, of the Louvre, where every footman ma 
them; to say nothing of nature's pictures in 
street, of sunsets and sunrises every:day, and the 
ture of the human body never absent. 
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pmonest books—the Bible, Homer, Dante,Shakespeare, 
j Milton. Then we are impatient of so public a life 
planet, and run hither and thither for nooks and 
ets. The imagination delights in the wood-craft of 
ins, trappers, and bee-hunters. We fancy that 
are strangers, and not so intimately domesticated 
planet as the wild man, and the wild beast and 
But the exclusion reaches them also; reaches 
dimbing, flying, gliding, feathered and four-footed 
. Fox and woodchuck, hawk and snipe, and 
, When nearly seen, have no more root in the deep 
d than man, and are just as superficial tenants of 
globe. Then the new molecular philosophy shows 
momical interspaces betwixt atom and atom, shows 
ithe world is all outside: it has no inside. 
le mid-world is best. Nature, as we know her, is no: 
| The lights of the church, the ascetics, Gentoos 
com-eaters, she does not distinguish by any favour. 
comes eating and drinking and sinning. Her 
ngs, the great, the strong, the beautiful, are not 
ren of our law, do not come out of the Sunday School, 
veigh their food, nor punctually keep the command- 
$. If we will be strong with her strength, we must 
tarbour such disconsolate consciences, borrowed too 
| the consciences of other nations. We must 
p the strong present tense against all the rumours 
ath, past or to come. So many things are unsettled 
h it is of the first importance to settle—and, pend- 
heir settlement, we will do as we do. Whilst the 
te goes forward on the equity of commerce, and will 
e closed for a century or two, New and Old England 
keep shop. ‘Law of copyright and international 
tight is to be discussed, and, in the interim, we 
sell our books for the most we can. Expediency 
erature, reason of literature, lawfulness of writing 
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scholar, stitk to thy foolish task, add-a line eve: 
and between whiles add a line. -Right to hol 
right of property, is disputed, and the conve 
convene, and before the vote is taken, dig aw 
your garden, and spend your earnings as a waif or ge 
to all serene and beautiful purposes. Life itse] 
bubble and a scepticism, and a sleep within a. 
Grant it, and as much more as they will—but 
God’s darling! heed thy private dream: tho! 
not be missed in the scorning and scepticism: the 
enough of them: stay there in thy closet, am 
until the-rest are agreed what to do about it. 
sickness, they say, and thy puny habit, requir 
thou do this or avoid that, but know that thy li 
flitting state, a tent for a night, and do thou, sick o 
finish that stint. Thou art sick, but shalt not be | 
and the universe, which holds thee dear, shall | 
better. 

Human life is made up of the two elements, | 
and form, and the proportion must be invariably 
if we would have it sweet and sound. Each of 
elements in excess makes a mischief as hurtful 
defect. Everything runs to excess: every good q 
is noxious, if unmixed, and, to carry the danger - 
edge of ruin, nature causes each man’s peculiar 
superabound. Here, among the farms, we 2 
the scholars as examples of this treachery. The 
nature’s victims of expression. You who see the å 
the orator, the poet, too near, and-find their life no 
excellent than that of mechanics or farmers, and i 
selves victims of partiality, very hollow and hag 
and pronounce them failures—not heroes, but quz 
conclude very reasonably, that these arts are ms 
man, but are disease. Yet nature will not bear 
out. Irresistible nature made men such, and = 
legions more of such, every day. You love the 
reading in a book, gazing at a drawing, or a cast: 
what are these millions who read and behold, = 
cipient writers and sculptors? Add a little ml 
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low easily, if fate would suffer it, we might keep for 
these beautiful limits, and adjust ourselves, once 
tall, to the perfect calculation of the kingdom of 

cause and effect. In the street and in the news- 

pets, life appears so plain a business, that manly 

ution and adherence to the multiplication-table 

gh all weathers, will insure success. But ah! 

ntly comes a day, or is it only a half-hour, with 

angel-whispering—which discomfits the conclusions of 

os and of years! To-morrow again, everything 

ks real and angular, the habitual standards are 

istated, common sense is as rare as genius—is the 

is of genius, and experience is hands and feet to 

ty enterprise ;—and yet, he who should do his 

ess on this understanding, would be quickly bank- 

t. Power keeps quite another road than the turn- 

es of choice and will, namely, the subterranean and 

ible tunnels and channels of life. It is ridiculous 

t we are diplomatists, and doctors, and considerate 
ple; there are no dupes like these. Life is a series of 
ises, and would not be worth taking or keeping, if it 
not. God delights to isolate us every day, and hide 
us the past and the future. We would look about us, 
with grand politeness he draws down before us an im- 
etrable screen of purest sky, and another behind 
pf purest sky. ‘‘ You will not remember,” he seems 
y, “and you will not expect.” All good conversation, 
mers, and action, come from a spontaneity which 
ets usages, and makes the moment great. Nature 
es calculators; her methods are saltatory and 
pulsive, Man lives by pulses ; our organic movements 
| such; and the chemical and ethereal agents are 


julatory and alternate ; and the mind goes antagoniz- 
We thrive by 
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The most attractive class of people are these wht 
powerful obliquely, and not by the direct stm 
men of genius, but not -yet accredited: one 
the cheer of their light, without paying too great 2 
Theirs is the beauty of the bird, or the morning = 
and not of art. In the thought of genius there is als 
a surprise; and the moral sentiment is well © 
“the newness,” for it is never other; as new Ë 
oldest intelligence as to the young child—‘ the kim: 
that cometh without observation.” In like ma 
for practical success, there must not be too much de 
A man will not be observed in doing that which h: 
do best. There is a certain magic about his prop 
action, which stupefies your powers of observé 
so that though it is done before you, you wist 
of it. The art of life has a pudency, and will ne 
exposed. Every man is an impossibility, until È 
born; everything impossible, until we see a sut 
The ardours of piety agree at last with the co 
scepticism—that nothing is of us or our works 
all is of God. Nature will not spare us the sm 
leaf of laurel. All writing comes by the grace of! 
and all doing and having. I would gladly be = 
and keep due metes and bounds, which I dearly! 
and allow the most to the will of man; but I have 


teach much which the days never know. The pe 
who compose our company, converse, and comé 
go, and design and execute many things, and some 
comes of it all, but an unlooked-for result. 
individual is always mistaken. He designed = 
things, and drew in other persons as coadj: 
quarrelled with some or all, blundered much, 
something is done; all are a little advanced 
the individual is always mistaken. It turns out 
what new, and very unlike what he promised hims 
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nts of human life to calculation, exalted Chance 
adivinity, but that is to stay too long at the spark— 
ch glitters truly at one, point—but the universe is 
mwith the latency of the same fire. The miracle 
fe which will not be expounded, but will remain 

tacle, introduces a new element. In the growth 
embryo, Sir Everard Home, I think, noticed 
the evolution was not from one central point, but 
ve from three or more points. Life has no memory. 
which proceeds in succession might be remembered, 
that which is co-existent, or ejaculated from a deeper 
, as yet far from being conscious, knows not its 
tendency. So it is with us, now sceptical, or without 
y, because immersed in forms and effects all seem- 
to. be of equal yet hostile value, and now religious, 
st in the reception of spiritual law. Bear with 
distractions, with this co-etaneous growth of 
parts, they will one day be members, and obey one 

On that one will, on that sécret cause, they nail 
attention and hope. Life is hereby melted into an 
ctation or a religion. Underneath the inharmonious 
trivial particulars, is a musical perfection, the Ideal 
neying always with us, the heaven without rent 
am. Do but observe the mode of our illumination. 
n I converse with a profound mind, or if at any 
i being alone I have good thoughts, I do not at 
arrive at satisfactions, as when, being thirsty, 
ink water, or go to the fire, being cold: no! but 
1 at first apprized of my vicinity to a new and ex- 
nt region of life. By persisting to read or to think, 
tegion gives further sign of itself, as it were in 
es of light, in sudden discoveries of its profound 
ty and repose, as if the clouds that covered it 
ed at intervals, and showed the approaching traveller 
nland mountains, with the tranquil eternal meadows 
ad at their base, whereon flocks graze, and shepherds 
and dance. But every insight from this realm of 
ght is felt as initial, and promises a sequel. I do 
make it; I arrive there, and behold what was there 
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this august magnificence, old with the love and hez 
of innumerable ages, young with the life of life, 
sunbright Mecca of the desert. And what a fuit 
opens! I feel a new heart beating with the loved 
new beauty. I am ready to die out of nature, au 
born again into this new yet unapproachable Am: 
I have found in the West. 


tt Since neither now nor yesterday began 
These thoughts, which have been ever, nor yet can 
A man be found who their first entrance knew.” 


If I have described life as a flux of moods, I musi 
add that there is that in us which changes nof 
which ranks all sensations and states of mind. 
consciousness in each man is a sliding scale 
identifies him now with the First Cause, and now 
the flesh of his body ; life above life, in infinite de 
The sentiment from which it sprung determins 
dignity of any deed, and the question ever is, 
what you have done or forborne, but, at whose co: 
you have done or forborne it. 

Fortune, Minerva, Muse, Holy Ghost—these are 
names, too narrow to cover this unbounded sub 
The baffled intellect must still kneel before this c 
which refuses to be named—ineffable cause, 
every fine genius has essayed to represent by 
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Correct writing, we give to this generalization the 
of Being, and thereby confess that we have arrived 
aswecan go, Suffice it for the joy of the universe, 
We have not arrived at a wall, but at interminable 
fs. Our life seems not present, so much as pro- 
ve; not for the affairs on which it is wasted, but 
hint of this vast-flowing vigour. Most of life seems 
mere advertisement of faculty: information is 
us not to sell ourselves cheap; that we are very 
So, in particulars, our greatness is always ina 
ney or direction, not in an action. It is for us 
lieve in the rule, not in the exception. The noble 
is known from the ignoble. So in accepting the 
og of the sentiments, it is not what we believe 
eming the immortality of the soul, or the like, but 
miversal impulse to belicve, that is the material 
mstance, and is the principal fact in the history 
è globe. Shall we describe this cause as that which 
s directly ? The spirit is not helpless or needful 
diate organs. It has plentiful powers and direct 
s. I am explained without explaining, I am 
vithout acting, and where I am not. Therefore 
ist persons are satisfied with their own praise. 
‘refuse to explain themselves, and are content 
new actions should do them that office. They 
e that we communicate without speech, and 
s speech, and that no right action of ours is quite 
ccting to our friends, at whatever distance ; for 
fluence of action is not to be measured by miles. 
should I fret myself, because a circumstance has 
red, which hinders my presence where I was ex- 
d? If I am not at the meeting, my presence 
: I am, should be as useful to the commonwealth 
endship and wisdom, as would be my presence in 
place. I exert the same quality of power in all 
s Thus journeys the mighty Ideal before us; 
rer was known to fall into the rear. No man ever 
to an experience which was satiating, but his 
3 tidings of a better. onpi -and onward 
rate fo) e) at a new picture of | 
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exist in many minds around you, of a doctrine 4 
which shall transcend any written record we 
The new statement will comprise the sceptici 
well as the faiths of society, and out of unbeliefs è 
shall be formed. For scepticisms are not gratult 
lawless, but are limitations of the affirmative stat 
and the new philosophy must take them in, and 
affirmations outside of them, just as much as tt 
include the oldest beliefs. 


It is very unhappy, but too late to be helps} 
discovery we have made, that we exist. That dis} 
is called the Fall of Man. Ever afterwards, we $ 
our instruments. We have learned that we do m 
directly, but mediately, and that we have no 
of correcting these coloured and distorting lenses 
we are, or of computing the amount of their 

‘Perhaps these subject-lenses have a creative 
perhaps there are no objects. Once we lived in 
we saw ; now, the rapaciousness of this new power,’ 
threatens to absorb all things, engages us. N 
art, persons, letters, religions—objects, succ 
tumble in, and God is but one of its ideas. N 
and literature are subjective phenomena; event 
and every good thing is a shadow which we cast. } 
street is full of humiliations to the proud.. As tt 
contrived to dress his bailiffs in his livery, and 
them: wait on his guests at table, so the chagrins 
the bad heart gives off as bubbles, at once take 
as ladies and gentlemen in the street, shop 
bar-keepers in hotels, and threaten or insult wh 
is threatenable and insultable in us. ’Tis the 


of humanity with the name of hero or saint. 
the “ providential man,” is a good man on whomtf 
people are agreed that these optical laws shall $ 
effect. By love on one part, and by forbe 
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ascribe to him the properties that will attach to 
man so seen. But the longest love or aversion 
aspeedy term. The great and crescive self, rooted 
bsolute nature, supplants all relative existence, 
ruins the kingdom of mortal friendship and love. 
age (in what is called the spiritual world) is im- 
ible, because of the incquality between every 
t and every object. The subject is the receiver 
dhead, and at every comparison must feel his 
3 enhanced by that cryptic might. Though not 
rgy, yet by presence, this magazine of substance 
wt be otherwise than felt: nor can any force of 
lect attribute to the object the proper deity which 
p or wakes for ever in every subject. Never can 
make consciousness and ascription equal in force. 
e will be the same gulf between every me and thee, 
tween the original and the picture. The universe 
¿bride of the soul. All private sympathy is partial. 
human beings are like globes, which can touch only 
point, and, whilst they remain in contact, all other 
$ of each of the spheres are inert; their turn 
also come, and the longer a particular union 
, the more energy of appetency the parts not’ in 
1 acquire. wis 
e will be imaged, but cannot be divided nor doubled. 
invasion of its unity would be chaos. The soul is 
win-born, but the only begotten, and though 
ling itself as child in time, child in appearance, 
a fatal and universal power, admitting no co-life. 
y day, every act betrays the ill-concealed deity. 
elieve in ourselves, as we do not believe in others. 
permit all things to ourselves, and that which 
ill sin in others; is experiment for us. It is an 
ice of our faith in ourselves, that men never speak 
me as lightly as they think: or, every man thinks 
tude safe for himself, which is nowise to be indulged 
ther. The act looks very differently on the inside, 
m the outside; in its quality, and in its conse- 
es. Murder in the murderer is no such ruinous 
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of trifles: it is an act quite easy to be -contem 
but in its sequel, it turns out to be a horrible = 
and confounding of all relations. Especially the t 
that spring from love, seem right and fair from thee 
point of view, but, when acted, are found dest 
of society. No man at last believes that he @ 
lost, nor that the crime in him is as black as in th: 
Because the intellect qualifies in our own case thes 
judgments. For there is no crime to the intellect. © 
is antinomian or hypernomian, and judges law é 
as fact. “It is worse than a crime, it is a ble 
said Napoleon, speaking the language of the 1m 
To it, the world is a problem in mathematics 
science of quantity, and it leaves out praise andi 
and all weak emotions. All stealing is comp 
If you come to absolutes, pray who does not 
Saints are sad, because they behold sin (ever 
they speculate) from the point of view of the cons 
and not of the intellect; a confusion of thought 
seen from the thought, is a diminution or less: 
from the conscience or will, it is privity or bai. 
intellect names it shade, absence of light, and no 
The conscience must feel it as essence, essentiz 
This it is not: it has an objective existence, 
subjective. 

Thus inevitably does the universe wear our¢ 
and every object fall successively into the subjeci 
The subject exists, the subject enlarges; all 
sooner or later fall into place. As I am, so I së 
what language we will, we can never say anythi 
what we are; Hermes, Cadmus, Columbus, N 
Buonaparte, are the mind’s ministers. Inst 
feeling a poverty when we encounter a great 
us treat the new comer like a travelling geologi 
passes through our estate, and shows us good 
or limestone, or anthracite, in our brush pasture 
partial action of each strong mind in one directi 
telescope for the objects on which it is pointed 
every other part of knowledge is to be pushed tott 
extravagance, ere the soul attains her due 
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laughter. and shouting, and we shall find it was 
tary performance ?—A subject and an object—it 
so much to make the galvanic circuit com- 
, but magnitude adds nothing. What imports 
hether it is Kepler and the sphere; Columbus 
nena; a reader and his book; or puss with 
tail ? 

lis true that all the muses and love and religion hate 
è developments, and will find a way to punish the 
ist, who publishes in the parlour the secrets of the 
ratory. And we cannot say too little of our constitu- 
il necessity of seeing things under private aspects, 
aturated with our humours. And yet is the God 
native of these bleak rocks. That need makes in 
ls the capital virtue of self-trust. We must hold 
Ito this poverty, however scandalous, and by more 
ous self-recoveries, after the sallies of action, possess 
xis more firmly. The life of truth is cold, and so far 
mful; but it is not the slave of' tears, contritions, 
perturbations. It does not attempt another’s 
, nor adopt another’s facts. It is a main lesson 
isdom to know your own from another’s. I have 
ed that I cannot dispose of other people’s facts ; 
| possess such a key to my own, as persuades me 
st all their denials, that they also have a key to 
s A sympathetic person is placed in the dilemma | 
swimmer among drowning men, who all catch at 
and if he give so much as a leg or a finger, they 
drown him. They wish to be saved from the 
hiefs of their vices, but not from their vices. 
ity would be wasted on this poor waiting on 
symptoms. A wise and hardy physician will 
Come out of that, as the first condition of 
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‘good nature and listening on all sides. This co i 
takes away the power of being greatly useful. 4 
should not be able to look other than directly and 
right. A preoccupied attention is the only 4 
to the importunate frivolity of other people: anatle 
and to an aim which makes their wants {ni 
This is a divine answer, and leaves no appeal, 4 
hard thoughts. In Flaxman’s drawing of the Eu 
of /Eschylus, Orestes supplicates Apollo, whi 
Furies sleep on the threshold. The face of the 
presses a shade of regret and compassion, but 
-with the conviction of the irreconcilableness of t 
spheres. He is born into other politics, into the: 
and beautiful. The man at his feet asks for his i 
in turmoils of the earth, into which his nature 
enter. And the Eumenides there lying express pii 
this disparity. The god is surcharged with his 
destiny. 


Illusion, Temperament, Succession, Surface, $2 
Reality, Subjectiveness—these are threads on th 
of time, these are the’lords of life. I dare notz 
to give their order, but I name them as I find them 
way. I know better than to claim any compl 
for my picture. I ama fragment, and this is a fre 
-óf me. I can very confidently announce one or 
law, which throws itself into relief and form, 
am too young yet by some ages to compile è 
‘I gossip for my hour concerning the eternal p 
I have seen many fair pictures not in vain. AW 
‘ful time I have lived in. I am not the novice 
_ fourteen, nor yet seven years ago. Let who w? 

where is the fruit? I find a private fruit su 
-This is a fruit—that I should not ask for a rast 
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d'I did not. I worship with wonder the great; 
e. My reception has been so large, that I am 
oyed by receiving this or that superabundantly. 
to the Genius, if he will pardon the proverb, Jn 
mill, in for a million. When I receive a new gift, 
not macerate my body to make the account square,: 
Ishould die, I could not make the account square. 
benefit overran the merit the first day, and has 
the merit ever since. The merit itself, so-called, 
on part of the receiving. 
, that hankering after an overt or practical effect 
tome an apostasy. In good earnest, I am willing 
re this most unnecessary deal of doing. Life 
to me a visionary face. Hardest, roughest 
is visionary also. It is but a choice between 
and turbulent dreams. People disparage knowing 
the intellectual life, and urge doing. I am very 
4 with knowing, if only I could know. That is an 
t entertainment, and would suffice me a great 
| To know a little, would be worth the expense 
is world. I hear always the law of Adrastia, 
t every soul which had acquired any truth, should 
fe from harm until another period.” 
now that the world I converse with in the city and 
e farms, is not the world I think. I observe that 
ence, and shall observe it. One day, I shall 
‘the value and law of this discrepance. But I 
‘not found that much was gained by manipular 
apts to realize the world of thought. Many eager 
ns successively make an experiment in this way, 
make themselves ridiculous. They acquire demo- 
¢manners, they foam at the mouth, they hate and 
. Worse, I observe, that, in the history of mankind, 
is never a solitary example of success,—taking 
own tests of success. I say this polemically, 
reply to the inquiry, why not realize your world ? 
far be from me the despair which prejudges the 
by a paltry empiricism,—since there never was a 
‘endeavour, butit succeeded. Patience and patience, 
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good deal of time to eat or to sleep, or to earn a b= 
dollars, and a very little time to entertain a hoe 
an insight which becomes the light of our life. We 
our garden, eat our dinners, discuss the hots 
with our wives, and these things make no impié 
are forgotten next week; but in the solitude tos 
every man is always returning, he has a sanii 
revelations, which in his passage into new wor 
will carry with him. Never mind the ridicule, = 
mind the defeat: up again: old heart !—it se 
say,—there is victory yet for all justice; and th 
romance which the world exists to realize, will t 
transformation of genius into practical power. 
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The èun set ; but set not his hope: 

Stars rose ; his faith was earlier up: 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his cye: 

And matched his sufferance sublime 

The taciturnity of time. 

He spoke, and words.more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again : 

His action won such reverence sweet, 

As hid all measure of the feat. 


Work of his hand 

He nor commends nor grieves ; 
Pleads for itself the fact ; 

As unrepenting Nature leaves 
Her every act. 


HAVE read that those who listened to Lord Chatham 
felt that there was something finer in the man, 
lanything which he said. It has been complained 
r brilliant English historian of the French Revolu- 
that when he has told all his facts about Mirabeau, 
‘do not justify his estimate of his genius. The 
thi, Agis, Cleomenes, and others of Plutarch’s 
S, do not in the record of facts equal their own 
. Sir Philip Sidney, the Earl of Essex, Sir Walter 
igh, are men of great figure, and of few deeds. We 
ot find the smallest. part of the personal weight 
fashington, in the narrative of his exploits: The 
rity of thename of Schiller is too great for his books. 
inequality of the reputation to the works or the 
lotes, is not accounted for by saying that the 
beration is longer than the thunder-clap ; but some- 
resided in these: men which ‘begot an expectation 
outran all their performance. The largest part 
eir power was latent. This is that which we call 
acter, —a reserved force which acts directly by 
nce, and without means. It is conceived of as 
tain mae onstrable force, a Familiar or Genius 
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he cannot impart; which is company for him, # 
such men are often solitary, or if they chance 
social, do not need society, but can entertain them 
very well alone. The purest literary talent 2p 
at one time great, at another time small, but chat 
is of a stellar and undiminishable greatness. 
others effect by talent or by eloquence, this man 
plishes by some magnetism. *“ Half his stren 
put not forth.” His victories are by demons 
of superiority, and not by crossing of bayonets.) 
conquers, because his arrival alters the face of 23 
“© Tole, how did you know that Hercules was agi 
* Because,’ answered Iole, ‘I was content the 
my eyes fell on him. When I beheld Theseus, I 
that I might see him offer battle, or at least gui 
horses in the chariot-race; but Hercules did not 
for a contest; he conquered whether he stoui 
walked, or sat, or whatever thing he did?” l 
ordinarily a pendant to events, only half attached 
that awkwardly, to the world he lives in, in na 
amples appears to share the life of things, and i 
an expression of the same laws which control the’ 
and the sun, numbers and quantities. 

But to use a more modest illustration, and neareré 
I observe, that in our political elections, where 
element, if it appears at all, can only occur in its cc: 
form, we sufficiently understand its incomparable 
The people know that they need in their represent 
much -more than talent, namely, the power tot 
his talent trusted. They cannot come at their. 
by sending to Congress a learned, acute, and = 
speaker, if he be not one, who, before he was appi 
by the people to represent them, was’ appointe: 
Almighty God to stand for a fact,—invincibly per 
of that fact in himself,—so that the most confides 
the most violent persons learn that here is resistar 
which both impudence and terror are wasted, n5 
faith in a fact. The men who carry their points & 
need to inquire of their constituents what they $ 
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ifue’ ds in them, nowhere so pure from a selfish 
on. The.constituency at home hearkens to their 
watches the colour of their cheek, and therein, 
a glass, dresses its own. Our public assemblies. 
etty good tests of manly force. Our frank country- 
of the west and south have a taste for character, and: 
toknow whether the New Englander is a substantial 
or whether the hand can pass through him. 
same motive force appears in trade. There are 
in trade, as well as in war, or the state, or letters ; 
the reason why this or that man is fortunate, is not 
told. It lies in the man: that is all anybody 
tell you about it. See him, and you will know 
sily why he succeeds, as, if you see Napoleon, you 
comprehend his fortune. In the new objects 
ognize the old game, the habit of fronting the: 
and not dealing with it at second hand, through the 
ptions of somebody else. Nature seems to authorize 
„as soon as you see the natural merchant, who 
not so much a private agent, as her factor and 
ter of Commerce. His natural probity combines 
his insight into the fabric of society, to put him 
¢ tricks, and he communicates to all his own faith, 
contracts are of no private interpretation. The 
‘of his mind is a reference to standards of natural 
y and public advantage; and he inspires respect, 
ihe wish to deal with him, both for the quiet spirit 
mour which attends him, and for the intellectual 
me which the spectacle of so much ability affords. 
immensely stretched trade, which makes the capes 
le Southern Ocean his wharves, and the Atlantic: 
is familiar port, centres in his brain only ; and no- 
‘in the universe can make his place good. In his’ 
ur, I see very well that he has been at hard work 
morning, with that knitted brow, and that settled 
our, which all his desire to be courteous cannot 
eoff. I see plainly how many firm acts have been 
; how. many valiant noes have this day been 
en, when others would have uttered ruinous yeas. I: 
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of being an agent and playfellow of the origina 
of the world. He, too, believes, that none cans 
him, and that a man must be born to trade, or he 
learn it. 

This virtue draws the mind more, when it appiä 
action to ends not so mixed. It works with most & 
in the smallest companies and in private relations, 
all cases, it is an extraordinary and incompt 
agent. The excess of physical strength is para 
by it. Higher natures overpower lower ones by afié 
them with a certain sleep. The faculties are H 
up, and offer no resistance. Perhaps that is the unt 
law. When the high cannot bring up the low to 
it benumbs it, as man charms down the resistance 
lower animals. Men exert on each other a sł 
occult power. How often has the influence of 2 
master realized all the tales of magic! A riv 
command seemed to run down from his eyes into all; 
who beheld him, a torrent of strong sad light, li 
Ohio or Danube, which pervaded them with his thoz 
and coloured all events with the hue of his mind. “ 
means did you employ ? ”? was the question asked 
wife of Concini, in regard to her treatment of 
of Medici; and the answer was, “‘ Only that inii 
which every strong mind has over a weak one.” (é 
Cæsar in irons shuffle off the irons, and transfer 
to the person of Hippo or Thraso the turnkey ? 
iron handcuff so immutable a bond ?. Suppose a3 
on the coast of Guinea should take on board a 
negroes, which should contain persons of the 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture, or, let us fancy, under 
swarthy masks he has a gang of Washingtons in 
When they arrive at Cuba, will the relative or 
the ship’s company be the same? Is there m 
but rope and iron? Is there no love, no reve 
Is there never a glimpse of right in a poor slave-capf 
mind ; and cannot these be supposed available to 
or elude, or in any manner overmatch, the tens 
an inch or two of iron ring ? 
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tans presence, and ‘do not feel another’s, is as 
è as gravity. Truth is the summit of being; 
eis the application of it to affairs. All individual 
fs stand in a scale, according to the purity of this 
at in them. The will of the pure runs down 
them into other natures, as water runs down from 
her into a lower vessel. This natural force is no 
to be withstood than any other natural force. 
fan drive a stone upward for a moment into the 
tit is yet true that all-stones will for ever fall; 
[whatever instances can be quoted of unpunished 
% or of a lie which somebody credited, justice 
2 prevail, and it is the privilege of truth to make 
J believed. Character is this moral order seen 
agh the medium of an individual nature. An in- 
wal is an encloser. Time and space, liberty and 
sity, truth and thought, are left at large no longer. 
; the universe is a close or pound. All things 
in the man, tinged with the manners of his soul. 
jwhat quality is in him he infuses all nature that 
mreach ; nor does he tend to lose himself in vast- 
but, at how long a curve soever, all his regards 
n into his own good at last. He animates all he 
and he sees only what he animates. He encloses 
orld, as the patriot does his country, as a material 
for his character, and a theatre for action. A 
ly soul stands united with the Just and the True, 
e magnet arranges itself with the pole, so that 
ands to all beholders like a transparent object 
xt them and the sun, and whoso journeys towards 
In, journeys towards that person. He is thus the 
ım of the highest influence to all who are not on 
ume level. Thus, men of character are the con- 
e of the society to which they belong. | 
» natural measure of this power is the resistance of 
nstances. Impure men consider life as it is re- 
1 in opinions, events, and persons. They cannot 
e action, until it is done. Yet its moral element 
sisted in the actor, and its quality as right or 
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is a male anda female, a spirit and a fact, a northe 
south. Spirit is the positive, the event is the nee 
Will is the north, action the south pole. Chie 
may be ranked as having its natural place in the % 
It shares the magnetic currents of the system.” 
feeble souls are drawn to the south or negatives 
They look at the profit or hurt of the action. 
never behold a principle until it is lodged in a 
They do not wish to be lovely, but to be loved. 
of character like to hear of their faults: the 
class do not like to hear of faults; they worship & 
secure to them a fact, a connection, a certain ck 
circumstances, and they will ask no more. The} 
sees that the event is ancillary: it must follow 
A given order of events has no power to secure t 
the satisfaction which the imagination attaches t 
the soul of goodness escapes from any set of circumst# 
whilst prosperity belongs to a certain mind, am; 
introduce that power and victory which is its & 
fruit, into any order of events. No change of 
stances can repair a defect of character.. We bos 
emancipation from many superstitions ; but if we 
broken any idols, it is through a transfer of the id 
What have I gained, that I no longer immolate: 
to Jove, or to Neptune, or a mouse to Hecate; i 
do not tremble before the Eumenides, or the Ca 
Purgatory, or the Calvinistic Judgment-day, 
quake at opinion, the public opinion, as we call È 
at the threat of assault, or contumely, or bad neigh: 
or poverty, or mutilation, or at the rumour of revolut 
of murder? If I quake, what matters it what Ig 
at? Our proper vice takes form in one or = 
shape, according to the sex, age, or temperament 
person, and, if we are capable of fear, will readi 
terrors. The covetousness or the malignity whic 
dens me, when I ascribe it to society, is my own. 
always environed by myself. On the other part, rect 
is a perpetual victory, celebrated not by cries of jafi 
by serenity, which is joy fixed or habitual. Itisds 
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á his advantages into current money of the realm; 
satisfied to read in the quotations of the market, 
his stocks have risen. The same transport which 
occurrence of the best events in the best order would 
nme, I must learn to taste purer in the perception 
my position is every hour meliorated, and does 
dy command those events I desire. That exultation 
ly to be checked by the foresight of an order of 
so excellent, as to throw, all our prosperities into 
pest shade. 

face which character wears to me is self-sufficing- 
s I revere the person who is riches; so that I 
sot think of him as alone, or poor, or exiled, or un- 
9y, or a client, but as perpetual patron, benefactor, 
beatified man. Character is centrality, the im- 
bility of being displaced or overset: A man 
dd give us a sense of mass. Society is frivolous, 
shreds its day into scraps, its conversation into 
nonies and escapes. But if I go to see an ingenious 
I shall think myself poorly entertained, if he give 
umble pieces of benevolence and etiquette; rather 
all stand stoutly in his place, and let me apprehend, 
were only his resistance; know that I have en- 
tered a new and positive quality ;—great refresh- 
| for both of us. It is much, that he does not 
t the conventional opinions and practices. That 
onformity -will remain a goad and remembrancer, 
every inquirer will have to dispose of him, in the 
place. There is nothing real or useful that is not 
it of war. Our houses ring with laughter, and 
nal and critical gossip, but it helps little. But 
incivil,, unavailable man, who is a problem and a 
t to society, whom it cannot let pass in silence, 
must either worship or hate,—and to whom all 
es feel related, both the leaders of opinion, and the 
re and eccentric,—he helps; he puts America 
Europe in the wrong, and destroys the scepticism 
1says, ‘‘ man is a doll, let us eat and drink, ’tis the 
we can do,” by illuminating the untried and un- 
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clear, and which must see a house built before 
can comprehend the plan of it. The wise man nå 
Jeaves -out of his thought the many, but leaves o5 
few. Fountains, the self-moved, the absorbed, 
commander because he is commanded, the as, 
the primary,—they are good; for these announe 
instant presence of supreme power. | 
Our action should rest mathematically on our 
stance. In nature, there are no false valuatioz, 
pound of water in the ocean tempest has no more § 
than in a midsummer pond. All things work & 
according to their quality, and according to 
quantity; attempt nothing they cannot do, excep 
only. He has pretension: he wishes and att 
things beyond his force. I read in a book of E: 
memoirs, ‘‘ Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord Holland) 
he must have the Treasury ; he had served up toi 
would have it.” — Xenophon and his Ten The. 
were quite equal to what they attempted, and Ẹ 
so equal, that it was not suspected to be a gran 
inimitable exploit. Yet there stands that fact 
peated, a high-water-mark in military history. 
have attempted it since, and not been equal to it. 
only on reality that any power of action can be! 
No institution will be better than the institutor. 1 
an amiable and accomplished person who und: 
a practical reform, yet Í was never able to find 
the enterprise of love he took in hand. He ad 
it by ear, and by the understanding from the boc 
had been reading. All his action was tentative, ē 
of the city carried out into the fields, and was tk 
still, and no new fact, and could not inspire enth 
Had there been something latent in the man, a 
undemonstrated genius agitating and embarrassing 
meanour, we had watched for its advent. It is note 
that the intellect should see the evils and their re 
We shall still postpone our existence, nor take the 
to which we are entitled, whilst it is only a 
and not a spirit, that incites us, We have m 
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of incessant growth. Men should be intelligent 
earnest. They must also make us feel that they have 
trolling happy future opening before them, whose 
twilights already kindle in the passing hour. 
lero is misconceived and misreported: he cannot 
fore wait to unravel any man’s blunders: he is 
mon his road, adding new powers and honours 
š domain, and new claims on your heart, which will 
pt you, if you have loitered about the old things, 
have not kept your relation to him, by adding to 
wealth. New actions are the only apologies and 
ations of old ones, which the noble can bear to 
or to receive. If your friend has displeased you, 
shall not sit down to consider it, for he has already 
all memory of the passage, and has doubled his 
to serve you, and, ere you can rise up again, will 
you with blessings. 

ehave no pleasure in thinking of a benevolence that 
ly measured by its works. Love is inexhaustible, and 
estate is wasted, its granary emptied, still cheers 
enriches, and the man, though he sleep, seems to 
y the air, and his house to adorn the landscape i 
strengthen the laws. People always recognize this 
rence. We know who is benevolent by quite other 
ns than the amount of subscription to soup societies. 
s only low merits that can be enumerated. Fear, 
n your friends say to you what you have done well, 
say it through ; but when they stand with uncertain 
dlooks of respect and half-dislike, and must suspend 
tjudgment for years to come, you may begin to hope. 
se who live to the future must always appear selfish 
hose who live to the present. Therefore it was 
l in the good Riemer, who has written memoirs 
oethe, to make out a list of his donations and good 
ls, as, so many hundred thalers given to Stilling, to 
el, to Tischbein : a lucrative place found for Pro- 
ot Voss, a post under the Grand Duke for Herder, 
ension for Meyer, two professors recommended to 
ign universities, &c., &c. he oh St ce 
Ponti very short. 
tications, bn ena May EE 


vis a poor creature, 
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all these, of course, are exceptions; and thie n= 
hodiernal life of a good man is benefaction. 
charity of Goethe is to be inferred from the i= 
ne gave Dr. Eckermann of the way in which = 
spent his fortune. “Each bon-mot of mine k= 
.a purse of gold. Half a million of my own 1= 
the fortune I inherited, my salary, and the large = 
derived from my writings for fifty years back, haw- 
expended to instruct me in what I now know. l 
besides seen,” &c. 

I own it is but poor chat and gossip to go to enur- 
traits of this simple and rapid power, and we are p= 
the lightning with charcoal; but in these long © 
‘and vacations, I like to console myself so. Nothin 
itself can copy it. A word warm from the 
enriches me. I surrender at discretion. How ġ 
cold is literary genius before this fire of life! 
are the touches that reanimate my heavy soul, ati 
it eyes to pierce the dark of nature. I find, y 
thought myself poor, there was I most rich. T 
comes a new intellectual exaltation, to be again re 
by some new exhibition of character. Strange @ 
tion of attraction and repulsion! Character repu 

intellect, yet excites it; and character passé 
thought, is published so, and then is ashamed 
new flashes of moral worth. 

Character is nature in the highest form. It isi 
use to ape it, or to contend with it. Somew 
possible of resistance, and of persistence, and of cre 
to this:power, which will foil all emulation. 

This masterpiece is best where no hands but nz 
have been laid on it. Care is taken that the 
destined shall slip up into life in the shade, wË 
thousand-eyed Athens to watch and blazon 
new thought, every blushing emotion of young § 
Two persons lately,—very young children: of thè: 
high God,—have given me occasion. for thought. 

I explored the source of their sanctity, and cham 
the imagination, it seemed as if each answered, “ 
my nonconformity: I never listened to your 
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i I was content with the simple rural poverty 
ay own: hence this sweetness: my. work never 


is you of that ;—is pure of that.” And nature 


ties me in such persons, that, in democratic 

ta, she will not be democratized. How cloistered 
jtnstitutionally sequestered from the market and 
ascandal! It was only this morning, that I sent 
ysome wild flowers of these wood-gods. They are 
abel from literature,—these fresh draughts from 
sources of thought and sentiment ; as we read, in an 
of polish and criticism, the first lines of written. 
¿and verse of a nation. How captivating is their 
ition to their favourite books, whether Æschylus,, 
fe, Shakespeare, or Scott, as feeling that they have 
kein that book : who touches that, touches them ;— 
specially the total solitude of the critic, the Patmos 
ought from which he writes, in unconsciousness of 
eyes that shall ever read this writing. Could they 
non still, as angels, and not wake to comparisons, 
ia be flattered! Yet some natures are too good to 
oiled by praise, and wherever the vein of thought 
es down into the profound, there is no danger 


vanity. Solemn friends will warn them of the 4 


t of the head’s being turned by the flourish of 

ts, but they can afford to smile. I remember 
ndignation of an eloquent Methodist at the kind. 
nitions of a Doctor of Divinity,—‘‘ My friend, a 
tan neither be praised nor insulted.” But forgive 
tounsels; they are very natural. I remember 
thought which occurred to me when some in- 
ms and spiritual foreigners came to America, was; 
2 you been victimized in being brought hither ?— 
sor to that, answer me this, “ Are you victimizable ?”’ 
I have said. Nature keeps these sovereignties in her 
hands, and however pertly our sermons and discip- 
would divide some share of credit, and teach that. 
ws fashion the citizen, she goes her own gait, and 
the wisest in the wrong. She makes very light 
spels and prophets, as one who has a great many 
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appear at long intervals, so eminently endowed 
insight and virtue, that they have been unanim 
saluted as divine, and who seem to be an accumu 
of that power we consider. Divine persons are chal 
born, or, to borrow a phrase from Napoleon, the 
victory organized. They are usually received 
ill-will, because they are new, and because they 
bound to the exaggeration that has been made ¢ 
personality of the last divine person. Nature 
rhymes her children, nor makes two men alike. ' 
we see a great man, we fancy a resemblance to 
historical person, and predict the sequel of his chai 
and fortune, a result which he is sure to disap 
None will ever solve the problem of his cha 
according to our prejudice, but only in his own hig 
precedented way. Character wants room; mus 
be crowded on by persons, nor be judged from gli 
got in the press of affairs or on few occasion 
needs perspective, as a great building. It may 
probably does not, form relations rapidly; and wes 
not require rash explanation, either on the popularé 
. or on our own, of its action. g 
I look on Sculpture as history. I do not thin 
Apolloand the Jove impossible in flesh and blood. | 
trait which the artist recorded in stone, he had 
in life, and better than his copy. We have seen! 
counterfeits, but we are born believers in great 
How easily we read in old books, when men were 
of the smallest action of the patriarchs. We m 
that a man should be so large and columnar iz 
landscape, that it should deserve to be recorded, tk 
arose, and girded up his loins, and departed to = 
place. The most credible pictures are those of m 
men who prevailed at their entrance, and con 
the senses; as happened to the eastern magian | 
was sent to test the merits of Zertusht or Zoro 
When the Yunani sage arrived at Balkh, the Pes 
tellus, Gushtasp appointed a day on which the Mé 
of every country should assemble, and a golden¢ 
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assembly. The Yunani sage, on seeing that chief, 
“This form and this gait cannot lie, and nothing 
rath can proceed from them.” Plato said, it was 
ible not to believe in the children of the gods, 
3h they should speak without probable or necessary 
nts.” I should think myself very unhappy in 
ssociates, if I could not credit the best things in 
. “John Bradshaw,” says Milton, “ appears 
aconsul, from whom the fasces are not to depart 
he year; so that not on the tribunal only, but 
shout his life, you would regard him as sitting 
sment upon kings.’ I find it more creditable, 
it is anterior information, that one man should 
ficaven, as the Chinese say, than that so many men 
know the world. ‘The virtuous prince con- 
s the gods, without any misgiving. He waits a 
ed ages till a sage comes, and does not doubt. 
who confronts the gods, without any misgiving; 
sheaven; he who waits a hundred: ages until a 
tomes, without doubting, knows men. Hence the 
us prince moves, and for ages shows empire the 
' But there is no need to seek remote examples. 
à dull observer whose experience has not taught 
reality and force of magic, as well as of chemistry. 
coldest precisian cannot go abroad without - en- 
ting inexplicable influences. One man fastens 
j on him, and the graves of the memory render 
tirdead ; the secrets that make him wretched either 
2p or to betray, must be yielded ;—another, and 
mot speak, and the bones of his body seem to lose 
cartilages; the entrance of a friend adds grace, 
ess, and eloquence to him; «and there are persons, 
inot choose but remember, who gave a transcendent 
sion to his thought, and kindled another life in his 
1. ; 
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so satisfying as the profound good understanding, 
can subsist, after much exchange of good offices, be 
two virtuous men, each of whom is sure of himsé! 
sure of his friend. It is a happiness which post- 
all other gratifications, and makes politics, and 
merce, and churches, cheap. For, when -men 
meet as they ought; each a benefactor, a shower ol 
clothed with thoughts, with deeds, with accom, 
ments, it should be the festival of nature w. 
things announce. Of such friendship, love in the 
is the first symbol, as all other things are sym 
love. Those relations to the best men, which, 4 
time, we reckoned the romances of youth, becor} 
the progress of the character, the most solid enjoy 
. If it were possible to live in right relations with 
if we could abstain from asking anything of them, 
asking their praise, or help, or pity, and content us 
compelling them through the virtue of the eldest lj 
Could we not deal with a few pérsons—with one pti 
after the unwritten statutes, and make an expe 
of their efficacy? Could we not pay our frieri 
compliment of truth, of silence, of forbearing ? 
we be so eager to seek him ? If we are related, we 
meet. It was a tradition of the ancient world, 
no metamorphosis could hide a god from a god; 
there is a Greek verse which runs, = 
E ‘© TheGods are to each other not unknown.” 


Friends also follow the laws of divine necessity; 
gravitate to cach other, and cannot otherwise :— 


“ When-each the other shall avoid, `, 
Shall each by each be most enjoyed.” 


Their relation is not made, but allowed. The gods 
seat. themselyes without seneschal in our Olympu 
as they can instal themselves by seniority & 
Society. is spoiled, `if pains are taken, if the asso 
are brought a mile to meet. And if it be nots 
it is a’mischievous, low, degrading jangle, though 
up of the best. ` All the greatness of each is kept® 
and every foible in painful activity, as if the Olyz? 


t 
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fegoes headlong. We chase some flying scheme, or 
wè hunted by some fear or command behind us. 
i suddenly we encounter a friend, we pause; our 
and hurry look foolish enough; now pause, now 
sion, is required, and the power to swell the 
ent from the resources of the heart. The moment 
|in all noble relations. . i pg 
divine person is the prophecy of the mind; a 
lis the hope of the heart. Our beatitude waits 
he fulfilment of these two in one. The ages are 
img this moral force. All force is the shadow or 
olof that. Poetry is joyful and strong, as it draws 
spiration thence. Men write their names on the 
, as they are filled with this. puto has been 
+s our nations have been mobs; we have never 
aman: that divine form we do not yet know, 
nly the dream and prophecy of such: we do not 
‘the majestic manners which belong to him, which 
se and exalt the beholder. We shall one day see 
ihe most private is the most public energy, that 
ty atones for quantity, and grandeur of character 
in the dark, and succours them who never saw it. 
i greatness has yet appeared, is beginnings and 
agements to us in this direction. The history 
pse gods and saints which the world has written, 
hen worshipped, are documents of character. The 
have exulted in the manners of a youth who owed 
ng to fortune, and who was hanged at the Tyburn 
s nation, who, by the pure quality of his nature, 
an epic splendour around the facts of his death, 
i has transfigured every particular into a univer- 
mbol for the eyes of mankind. This great defeat 
iherto our highest fact. But the mind requires 
tory to the senses, a force of character which will 
wt judge, jury, soldier, and king; which will rule 
al and mineral virtues, and blend with the courses 
p, of rivers, of winds, of stars, and of moral agents. 
we cannot attain at a bound to these grandeurs, at 
let us do them homage. In society, high ad- 
ages a j ntages,,. 
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I do not forgive in my friends the failure to know: 
character, and to entertain it with thankful hospi: 
When, at last, that which we have always longe. 
is arrived, and shines on us with glad rays out ¢ 
far celestial land, then to be coarse, then to be cf 
and treat such a visitant with the jabber and sus 
of the streets, argues a vulgarity that seems to 
the-doors of*heaven. This is confusion, this the 
insanity, when the soul no longer knows its ow? 
where its allegiance, its religion, are due. Is 
any religion but this, to know, that wherever i 
wide desert of being, the holy sentiment we c 
has opened into a flower, it blooms for me? if 
sees it, I see it; I am aware, if I alone, of the | 
ness of the fact. Whilst it blooms, I will keep sa 
or holy time, and suspend my gloom, and my 
and jokes. Nature is indulged by the presence ¢ 
guest; There are many eyes that can detect 
honour the prudent and household virtues; — 
are many that can discern Genius on his starry | 
though the mob is incapable ; but when that love ' 
1s_all-suffering, all-abstaining, all-aspiring, whic! 
vowed to itself that it will be a wretch and also : 
in this world, sooner than soil its white hands b 
compliances, comes into our streets and hot 
only the pure and aspiring can know its face, an 
only compliment they can pay it, is to own it. 
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How near to good is what is fair ! 
Which we no sooner see, : 

But with the lines and outward air; 
Our senses taken be. 


Again yourselves compose, 
And now put all the aptness on 
Of Figure, that Proportion 
Or Colour can disclose ; + 
That if those silent arts were lost, 
Design and Picture, they might boast 
From you a newer ground, 
Instructed by the heightening sense 
Of dignity and reverence ~ 
In their true motions found. 
f BEN JONSON. 

ALF the world, itis said, knows not how the other 
half live. Our’ Exploring Expedition saw the 
islanders getting their dinner off human bones; 

they are said to eat their own wives and children. 

husbandry of the modern inhabitants of Gournou 

t of old Thebes) is philosophical to a fault. To set 

their housekeeping, nothing is requisite but two 

hree earthen pots, a stone’ to grind meal, and a mat 
his the bed. The house; namely, a tomb, is ready 
out rent or taxes. No rain can pass through the 
and there is no door, for there is no want of one, 

here is nothing to lose. If the house do not please 

œ they walk out and enter another, as there are 
ral hundreds at their command. “ It is somewhat 
ular,” adds Belzoni, to whom we owe this account, 
talk of happiness among people who live in sepul- 
s, among the corpses and rags of an ancient nation 
h they know nothing of.” In the deserts of Borgoo, 
rock-Tibboos still dwell.in caves, like cliff-swallows, 
the language of these negroes is compared by their 
hbours to the shrieking of bats, and to the whistling 
itds. Again, the Bornoos have no proper names ; 
viduals are called after their height, thickness, or 
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But the salt, the dates, the ivory, and the gdi 
which these horrible regions are visited, find the— 
into countries, where the purchaser and cons 
can hardly be ranked in one race with these canm 
and man-stealers; countries where man serves hrs 
with metals, wood, stone, glass, gum, cotton, sik = 
wool; honours himself with architecture; write l= 
and contrives to execute his will through the h 
many nations; and, especially, establishes 4 § 
society, running through all the countries of int 
men, a self-constituted aristocracy, or fraternity 
best, which, without written Jaw or exact usage of 
kind, perpetuates itself, colonizes every new-pz 
island, and adopts and makes its own whatever pep 
beauty or extraordinary native endowment any 
appears. 

What fact more conspicuous in modern history, 
the creation of the gentleman? Chivalry is that, 
loyalty is that, and, in English literature, hall 
drama, and all the novels, from Sir Philip Sidney ty 
Walter Scott, paint this figure. The word genile 
which, like the word Christian, must hereafter charact 
the present and the few preceding centuries, by 
importance attached to it, is a homage to person 
incommunicable properties. Frivolous and fan 
additions have got associated with the name, but 
steady interest of mankind in it must be attril 
to the valuable properties which it designates. 
element which unites all-the most forcible perso 
every country; makes them intelligible and agrét 
to each other, and. is somewhat so precise, that 
at once felt if an individual lack the masonic sign, ¢ 
be any casual product, but must be an average 
of the character and faculties universally founi 
men. It seems a certain permanent average; asl 
atmosphere is a permanent composition, whilst som 

ases are combined only to be decompounded. Cot 
il faut, is the Frenchman’s description of good soč 
as we must be. It is a spontaneous fruit of talentsé 
feelings of precisely that class who have most vi 
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im pure, far fróm constituting the gladdest and 
t tone of human feeling, is-as good as the whole 
„permits it to be. It is made of the spirit; 
# than of the talent of men, and is a compound result, 
: which every great force enters as an ingredient, 
y, virtue, wit, beauty, wealth, and power. 
è 1s something equivocal in all the words in use 
ress the excellence of manners and social cultiva- 
because the quantities are fluxional, and the last 
5 assumed by the senses as the cause. The word 
gman has not any correlative abstract to express the 
ty. Gentility is mean, and gentilesse is obsolete. 
we must keep alive in the vernacular, the distinc- 
jetween fashion, a word of narrow and often sinister 
jing, and the heroic character which the gentleman 
«ts. The usual words, however, must be respected : 
‘will be found to contain the root of the matter. 
point of distinction in all this class of names, as 
ésy, chivalry, fashion, and the like, is, that the 
fand fruit, not the grain of the tree, arecontemplated. 
beauty which is the aim this time, and not worth. 
result is now in queStion, although our words 
ate well enough the popular feeling, that the 
rance supposes a substance. The gentleman is a 
of truth, lord of his own actions, and expressing 
lordship in his behaviour, not in any- manner 
dent and servile either on persons, or opinions, 
ssessions. Beyond this fact of truth and -real 
the word denotes good-nature or benevolence : 
ood first, and then gentleness. The popular 
| certainly adds a condition of ease and fortune ; 
lat is a natural result of personal force and love, 
hey should possess and dispense the goods of the 
n times of violence, every eminent person 
fall in with many opportunities to approve his 
ess and worth ; therefore every man’s name that 
ed at all from the mass in the feudal ages, rattles 
t ear like a flourish of trumpets. But personal 
never goes out of fashion. That is still paramount 
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natural’ place. ‘The: competition is transferred 
War to politics and trade, but the personal force 
readily enough in these new arenas. f 
Power first, or no leading class. In politicsand ini 
bruisers and pirates are of better promise than talke 
clerks. God knows that all sorts of gentlemen km 
the door; but whenever used in strictness; and wit 
emphasis, the name will be found to point at oi 
energy. It describes a man standing in his own: 
and working after untaught methods. In.a good 
there must first be a good animal, at least to the e 
of yielding the incomparable advantage of 
spirits. The ruling class must:have more, but they 
have these, giving in every company the sense of p 
which makes things easy to be done which daur 
Wise. The society of the energetic class, in their fi 


But memory is a 
badge, in the presence of these sudden masters. 
rulers of society must be up to the work of the +} 
and equal to their versatile office: men of the 
sarian pattern, who have great range’ of aff 
I am far from believing the timid maxim of Lord | 
land (‘‘ that for ceremony there must go two t 
since a bold fellow. will go through the cun 
forms ”), and am of opinion that the gentleman: 
bold fellow whose forms are not to be broken threge 
and only that plenteous nature is rightful master, sf 
Is the complement of whatever person it. conf 
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din, Sapor, the Cid, Julius Cæsar, Scipio, Alexander, 
files, and the lordliest personages. They sat very 


war judgment, to the completion of this man of 


faction popular. 

he manners of this class are observed and caught 
1 devotion by men of taste. The association of 
2 masters with cach other, and with men intelligent 
heir merits, is mutually agreeable and stimulating. 
good forms, the happiest expressions of each, are 
ated and adopted. By swift consent, everything 
rfluous is dropped, everything graceful is renewed. 
2 manners show themselves formidable to the un- 
vated man. They are a subtler science of defence 
arry and intimidate ; but once matched by-the skill 
le other party, they drop the point of the sword— 
ts andclerreardinappeAMatncoiasian wigrbarisyawanghti 
more transparent atmosphere, wherein life is a less 
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troublesome game, and not a misunderstandilg= 

between the players. Manners aim to facilitat 
to get rid of impediments, and bring the man f 
energize. They aid our dealing and conversation 
failway aids travelling, by getting rid of all avo— 

obstructions of the road, and leaving nothing to & 

quered but pure space. These forms very soon 
fixed, and a fine sense of propriety is cultivated = 
the more heed, that it becomes a badge of soci 
civil distinctions. Thus grows up Fashion, an eq 
semblance, the most puissant, the most fantasti 
frivolous, the most feared and followed, and 1 
morals and violence assault in vain. 
There exists a strict relation between the cls 
power, and the exclusive and polished circles. ThE 
are always filled or filling from the first. The i 
men usually give some allowance even to the pet Le 
of fashion, for that affinity they find in it. Napi 
child of the revolution, destroyer of the old nol 
never ceased to court the Faubourg St. Gem 
doubtless with the feeling, that fashion is a het 
to men of his stamp. Fashion, though in a strange 
represents all manly virtue. It is virtue gone, to 
it is a kind of posthumous honour. It does not 
caress the great, but the children of the great: i 
hall of the Past. It usually sets its face against 
great of this hour. Great men are not commor 
its halls: they are absent in the field: they are wor 
not triumphing. Fashion is made up of their chilé 
of those, who, through the value and virtue of somet 
have acquired lustre to their name, marks of disti 
means of cultivation and generosity, and, in their phe 
organization, a certain health and excellence, 
Secures to them, if not the highest power to wort 
high power to enjoy. The class of power, the we 
heroes, the Cortez, the Nelson, the Napoleon, sé 
this is the festivity and permanent celebration of; 
as they; that fashion is funded talent; is M 
Marengo, and Trafalgar beaten out thin; that 
illiant names o f shion run back to just such 
? 
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sowers, their sons’ shall be the reapers, and their 
s, in the ordinary course of things, must yield the 
session of the harvest to new competitors with 
er eyes. and stronger frames. The city is recruited 
. the country. In the year 1805, it is said, every 

ate monarch in Europe was imbecile. The city 


ee court to-day. 
ristocracy and fashion are certain inevitable results. 
se mutual- selections are indestructible. If they 
roke anger in the least favoured class, and the ex- 
1 majority revenge themselves on the excluding 
brity, by the strong hand, and kill them, at once 
w Class finds’itself at the top, as certainly as cream 
jin a bowl of milk: and if the people should destroy 
s after class, until two men only were left, one of 
e would be the leader, and would be involuntarily 
ed and copied by the other. You may keep this 
rity out of sight and out of mind, but it is tenacious 
fe, and is one of the estates of the realm. I am 
more struck with this tenacity, when I sec its work. 
respects the administration of such unimportant 
fers, that we should not look for any durability 
s rule. We sometimes meet men under some strong 
ul influence, as, a patriotic, a literary, a religious 
ement, and: feel that the moral sentiment rules 
1and nature. We think all other distinctions and 
will be slight and fugitive, this of caste or fashion, 
xample ; ‘yet come from year to year, and see how 
manent that is, in this Boston or New York life of 
, where, too, it has not the least countenance from 
law of the land. Not in Egypt or in India a firmer 
iore impassable line. Here are associations whose - 
go over, and under, and through it, a meeting of 
thants, a military corps, a college class, a fire-club, 
iofessional association, a political, a religious con- 
ïon ;—the persons seem to draw inseparably near ; 
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the scale of good society, porcelain remains pori= 
and earthen earthen. The objects of fashion mz 
frivolous, or fashion may be objectless, but the tm 
of this union and selection can be neither frivolot= 
accidental. Each man’s rank in that perfect gräs 
tion depends on some symmetry in his structur_ 
some agreement in his structure to the symme 
society. Its doors unbar instantaneously to a m) 
claim of their own kind. A natural gentleman 
his way in, and will keep the oldest patrician out, 
has lost his intrinsic rank. Fashion understands ii 
good-breeding and personal superiority of wh! 
country readily fraternize with those of every © 
The chiefs of savage tribes have distinguished them: 
in London and Paris by the purity of their tournur; 
To say what good of fashion we can—it rests on ré 
and hates nothing so much as pretenders ;—to cx: 
and mystify pretenders, and send them into everl=4 
“Coventry,” is its delight. We contemn, in f 
every other gift of men of the world; but the H 
even in little and the least matters, of not appé 
to any but our own sense of propriety, consti 
the foundation of all chivalry. There is almost no 
of self-reliance, so it be sane and proportioned, 
fashion does not occasionally adopt, and give it 
freedom of its saloons. A sainted soul is always clé 
and, if it will, passes unchallenged into the most guz 
ring. But so will Jock the teamster pass, in $ 
crisis that brings him thither, and find favour, as! 
as his head is not giddy with the new circumst 
and the iron shoes do not wish to dance in waltzes 
cotillons. For there is nothing settled in mam 
but the laws of behaviour yield to the energy of 
individual. The maiden at her first ball, the co 
man at a city dinner, believes that there is af 
according to which every act and compliment ms 
performed, or the failing party must be cast out of 
presence. Later, they learn that good sense and chat 
make their own forms every moment,’ and spet 
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, or what else soever, in a new and aboriginal way : 
that strong will is always in fashion, let who will be 
shionable. All that fashion demands is composure 
self-content. A circle of men perfectly well-bred 
be a company of sensible persons, in which every 
5 Native manners and character appeared. If the 
ist have not this quality, he is nothing. We are 
lovers of self-reliance, that we excuse in a man 
y Sins, if he will show us a complete satisfaction in 
sosition, which asks no leave to be of mine, or any 
$sgood opinion. But any deference to some eminent 
jor woman of the world, forfeits all privilege of 
lity. He is an underling: I have nothing to do 
jhim ; I will speak with his master. A man should 
jo where he cannot carry his whole sphere or society 
i him—not bodily, the whole circle of his friends, 
atmospherically. He should preserve in a new 
gany the same attitude of mind and reality of rela- 
which his daily associates draw him to, else he 
orn of his best beams, and will be an orphan in the 
iest club. “If you could see Vich Ian Vohr with 
ail on!——” But Vich Ian Vohr must always carry 
longings in some fashion, if not added as honour, 
severed as disgrace. 
ere will always be in society certain persons who 
lercuries of its approbation, and whose glance will 
1y time determine for the curious their standing 
e world. These are the chamberlains of the lesser 
Accept their coldness as an omen of grace with 
oftier deities, and allow them all their privilege. 
are clear in their office, nor could they be thus 
dable, without their own merits. But do not 
ure the importance of this class by their pretension, 
agine that a fop can be the dispenser of honour and 
e. They pass also at their just rate; for how can 
otherwise, in circles which exist as a'sort of herald’s 
for the sifting of character ? i 
the first thing man requires of man is reality, so, 
appears in all the forms of society. We pointedly, 
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Andrew, ‘and this is Gregory ;—they look each ¢ 
in the eye; they grasp each other’s hand, to} 
and signalize each other. It is a great satis 
A gentleman never dodges: his eyes look Sit 
forward, and he assures the other party, first ¢ 
that he has been met. For what is it that we 
in so many visits and hospitalities ? Is it your drap 
pictures, and decorations ? Or, do we not insatiably 
Was a man in the house? I may easily go into@ 
household where there is much substance, ext 
provision for comfort, luxury, and taste, and yë 
encounter there any Amphitryon, who shall suboré 
these appendages. I may go into a cottage, and i 
farmer who feels that he is the man I have comet! 
and fronts me accordingly. It was therefore 4 
natural point of old feudal etiquette, that a gen l: 
who received a visit, though it were of his sovë 
should not leave his roof, but should wait his &3 
at the door of his house. No house, though it we 
Tuileries, or the Escurial, is good for any thing w 
a master. And yet we are not often gratified by 
hospitality. Everybody we know surrounds 
with a. fine house, fine books, conservatory, ga 
equipage, and all manner of toys, as screens to! 
pose between himself and his guest. Does it not 
as if man was of a very sly, elusive nature, and dre 
nothing so much as a full rencontre front to front 
his fellow ? It were unmerciful, I know, quite to ab 
the use of these screens, which are of eminent 
venience, whether the guest is too great, or-too! 
We call together many friends who keep each oth 
play, or, by luxuries and ornaments we amuse the y 
people, and guard our retirement. Or if, perch 
a searching realist comes to our gate, before whos 
we have no care to stand, then again we run to our cu 
and. hide ourselves as Adam at the voice of the: 
God in the garden. Cardinal Caprara, the P 
legate at. Paris, defended himself from the glan 
Napoleon by an immense pair of green spect: 
Napoleon remarked them, and speedily managed to! 
CC-¢nldnsentivagi Abell CoINajrotcBiltitadlbiscteangotias noté 
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, With eight hundred thousand troops at his back, 
a pair of freeborn eyes, but fenced himself with 
te, and within triple barriers of reserve: and, 
the world knows from Madame de Stael, was wont, 
he found himself observed, to discharge his face 
expression. But emperors and rich men are by 
ns the most skilful masters of good manners. 
ent-roll nor army-list can dignify skulking and 
mulation: and the first point of courtesy must 
js be truth, as really all the forms of good-breeding 
i that way. 
jave just been reading, in Mr. Hazlitt’s translation, 
aigne’s account of his journey into Italy, and am 
k with nothing more agreeably than the self- 
cling fashions of the time. His arrival in each 
, the arrival of a gentleman of France, is an event 
me consequence. Wherever he goes, he pays a 
to whatever prince or gentleman of note resides 
his road, as a duty to himself and to civilization. 
a he leaves any house in which he has lodged 
ew weeks, he causes his arms to be painted and 
vp as a perpetual sign to the house, as was the 
of gentlemen. : 
è complement of this graceful self-respect, and 
of all the points of good-brecding, I most require 
insist upon, is deference. I like that every chair 
ibe a throne, and hold aking. I prefer a tendency 
ateliness, to an excess of fellowship. Let the in- 
nunicable objects of nature and the metaphysical. 
ion of man teach us independence. Let us not 
omuch acquainted. I would have a man enter his 
è through a hall filled with heroic and sacred 
tures, that he might not want the hint of tranquillity 
self-poise. We should meet each morning, as 
foreign countries, and spending the day together, 
ld depart at night, as into foreign countries. In 
hings I would have the island of a man inviolate. 
ls sit apart as the gods, talking from peak to peak 
mnd Olympus. No degree of affection need invade 
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If they forgive too much, all slides into confusic 
meanness. It is easy to push this deference to a(t 
etiquette; but coolness and absence of heat and= 
indicate fine qualities. A gentleman makes no m 
a lady is serene. Proportionate is our disgust att 
invaders who fill a studious house with blast and rus 
to secure some paltry convenience. Not less I ë 
a low sympathy of each with his neighbour's & 
Must we have a good understanding with one anë 
palates ? as foolish people who have lived long togë 
know when each wants salt or sugar. I pray myt 
panion, if he wishes for bread, to ask me for bread 
if he wishes for sassafras or arsenic, to ask me fort 
and-not to hold out his plate, as if I knew 
Every natural function can be dignified by 
liberation and privacy. Let us leave hurry to $ 
The compliments and ceremonies of our bt 
should recall, however remotely, the grandeur oi 
destiny. . 
- The flower of courtesy does not very well bide ha 
but-if we dare to open another leaf, and explore 
parts go to its conformation, we shall find 
an intellectual quality. To the leaders of men, 
brain as well as the flesh and the heart must f 
a proportion. - Defect in manners is usually the 
of fine perceptions. Men are too coarsely mat 
the delicacy of beautiful carriage and customs. | 
not quite sufficient to good-breeding, a union of kin 
and independence. We imperatively require a pë 
tion of, and a homage to beauty in our compat} 
Other virtues are in request in the field and work 
but a certain degree of taste is not to be spared int 
we sit with. I could better eat with one who dig 
respect the truth or the laws, than with. a sloven 
unpresentable person. Moral qualities rule the 
but at short distances, the senses are despotic. Thes} 
discrimination of fit and fair runs out, if with less ri: 
into all parts of life. The average spirit of the ent 
class is good sense, acting under certain limitation 
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fate men. It delights in measure. The love ‘of 
8 mainly the love of measure or proportion. 
įprson who screams, or uses the superlative degree, 
verses with heat, puts whole drawing-rooms 
- If you wish to be loved, love measure. You 
ave genius, or a prodigious usefulness, if you will 
the want of measure. This perception ‘comes in 
sh and perfect the parts of the social instrument. 
y will pardon much to genius and special gifts, 
king in its nature a convention, it loves what is 
tional,or what belongs to coming together.’ That 
thegood and bad of manners, namely, what helps 
ders fellowship. For, fashion is not good sense 
te, but relative; not good sense private, but good 
entertaining company. It- hates corners and 
}points of character, hates quarrelsome, egotisti- 
itary, and gloomy people; hates whatever can 
z with total blending of parties; whilst it values 

larities as in the highest degree refreshing, which 
wnsist with good fellowship. And besides the 
l infusion of wit to heighten civility, the direct 
our of intellectual power is ever welcome in. fine 
j as the costliest addition to its rule and its 
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dry light must shine in to adorn ‘our festival, but - 
t be tempered and shaded, or that will also offend. 
cy is essential to beauty, and quick perceptions 
liteness, but not too quick perceptions. One 
e too punctual and too precise. He must leave 
miscience of business at the door, when he- comes 
ie palace of beauty. Society loves creole naturés, 
kepy, languishing manners, so that they cover 
gtace, and good-will: the air of drowsy strength, 
disarms criticism ; perhaps, because such a person 
to reserve himself for the best of the game, and 
end himself on surfaces; an ignoring eye, which 
ot see the annoyances, shifts, and inconveniences, 
cloud the brow and smother the voice of the 
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in its patrician class another element already inti 
which it significantly terms good-nature, ¢xpi= 
all degrees of generosity, from the lowest willt= 
and faculty to oblige, up to the heights of magni= 
and love.. Insight we must have, or we shall run a 
one another, and miss the way to our food; but mie 
is selfish and barren. The secret of success in s 
is a certain heartiness and sympathy. A man 
is not happy in the company, cannot find any We 
his memory that will fit the occasion. All his inf 
tion is a little impertinent. A man who is happy& 
finds in every turn of the conversation equally ls 
occasions for the introduction of that which he hast 
The favourites of society, and what it calls wholes 
are able men, and of more spirit than wit, who har 
uncomfortable egotism, but who exactly fill the 
and the company, contented and contenting, 4 
marriage or a funeral, a ball or a jury, a waterj 
or a shooting-match. England, which is rich in g 
men, furnished, in the beginning of the present cen 
a good model of that genius which the world lov 
Mr. Fox, who added to his great abilities the 
social disposition and real love of men. Parliame 
history has few better passages than the d 
- in which Burke and Fox separated in the Hous 
Commons; when Fox urged on his old friend the 
of old friendship with such tenderness, that the 
was moved to tears. Another anecdote is so cl 
my matter, that I must hazard the story. A tr 
man who had long dunned him for a note of three hu 
guineas, found him one day counting gold, and dem 
paymenti: “No,” said Fox, “I owe this mont 
heridan, it is a debt of honour: if an accident $ 


happen to me, he has nothing to show.” 
said the creditor, “I change my debt into a det 
honour,” and tore the note in pieces. Fox th 
the man for his confidence, and paid him, saying, “ 
debt was of older standing, and Sheridan must w 
Lover of liberty, friend of the Hindoo, friend ofi 
African slave, he possessed a great. personal pop 
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uri, in 1805, “ Mr. Fox will always hold the first 


ey, whenever we insist on benevolence as its 
pation. The painted phantasm Fashion rises to 
ispecies of derision on what we say. But I will 
t be driven from some allowance to Fashion as 
symbolic institution, nor from the belief that 
is the basis of courtesy.. We must obtain that, if 
; but by all means we must affirm /his. Life 
much of its spirit to these sharp contrasts. Fashion 
affects to be honour, is often, in all men’s experi- 
, only a_ball-room code. Yet, so long as it is the 
¿t circle, in the imagination of the best heads on 
planet, there is something necessary and excellent 
tiş; for it is not to be supposed that men have 
d to be the dupes of anything preposterous ; 
‘the respect which these mysteries inspire 
he most rude and sylvan characters, and the 
sity with which details of high life are read, betray 
universality of the love of cultivated manners. 
w-that a comic disparity would be felt, if we should 
‘the acknowledged “ first circles,” and apply these 
ic standards of. justice, beauty, and benefit, to the 
iduals actually found there. Monarchs and heroes, 
jand lovers, these gallants are not. Fashion has 
classes and many rules of probation and admission ; 
jot the best alone. There is not only the right of 
test, which genius pretends—the individual, demon- 
ng his natural aristocracy best of the best ;— 
kss claims will pass for the time; for Fashion 
lions, and points, like Circe, to her horned company. 
gentleman is this afternoon arrived from Denmark 3 
that is‘my Lord Ride, who came yesterday from 
ht; here is Captain Friese, from Cape Turnagain ; 
Captain Symmes, from the interior of the earth 5 
Monsieur Jovaire, who came down this morning 
balloon; Mr. Hobnail, the reformer; the Reverend 
Bat, who has converted the whole torrid zone in 
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Naples; Spahi, the Persian ambassador; a= 
Wil Shan, the exiled nabob of Nepaul, whose = 
is the new moon.—But these are monsters of a= 
and to-morrow will. be dismissed to their holt 
dens ; -for, in these rooms, every chair is waite 
The artist, the scholar, and, in general, the clerisj_ 
its way up into these places, and gets represented 
somewhat on this footing of conquest. Another= 
is to pass through all the degrees, spending a yez 
a day in St. Michael’s Square, being steeped in Ce 
water, and perfumed, and dined, and introduced. 
properly grounded in all the biography, and pt 
and anecdotes of the boudoirs. 
Yet these fineries may have grace and wit. Let: 
be grotesque sculpture about the gates and offic 
temples. Let the creed and commandments eveni 
the saucy homage of parody. The forms of poli 
universally express benevolence in superlative dz 
What if they are in the mouths of selfish men, ani 
as means of selfishness ? What if the false gent! 
almost bows the true out of the world ? What i 
false gentleman contrives so to address his com 
as civilly to exclude all others from his discours, 
also to make them feel excluded ? Real servic 
not. lose its nobleness. All generosity is not © 
French and sentimental; nor is it to be con 
that living blood and a passion of kindness 
last distinguish God’s gentleman from Fashion's. 
epitaph of Sir Jenkin Grout is not wholly: unint 
to the present age: “ Here lies Sir Jenkin Grout; 
loved his friend, and persuaded his enemy: wh 
mouth ate, his hand paid for: what his servants ro 
he restored : if a woman gave him pleasure, he supp’ 
her in pain: he never forgot his children: and ® 
touched his finger, drew after it his whole body.” 
the line of heroes is not utterly extinct. There} 
` ever some admirable person in plain clothes, si# 
on the wharf, who jumps in to rescue a drowning® 
there is still some absurd inventor of charities; $ 
uide and comforter of runaway. slaves; some 
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ide-trees for the second and third generation, and 
ds. when he is grown old; some well-concealed 
; Some just man happy in.an ill-fame ; some youth 
amed of the favours of fortune, and impatiently 
fing them on other shoulders. And these are the 
res of society, on which it returns for fresh impulses. 
se are the creators of Fashion, which is an attempt 
oganize beauty of behaviour, The beautiful and 
gencrous are, in the theory, the doctors and apostles 
this church: Scipio, and the Cid, and Sir Philip 
ey, and Washington, and every pure and valiant 
î who worshipped Beauty by word and by deed. 
persons who constitute the natural aristocracy 
not found in the actual aristocracy, or, only on its 
; as the chemical energy of the spectrum is found. 
greatest just outside of the spectrum. Yet that 
infirmity.of the seneschals, who do not ‘know their 
reign when he appears. The theory of society 
ses the existence and sovereignty of these.: It 
nes afar off their coming. It says with the elder 


As Heaven and Earth are fairer far 
Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once chiefs 5 - 
And as.we show beyond that Heaven and Earth, 
In form and shape compact and beautiful ; 
So, on our heels a fresh perfection treads; - 
A power, more strong in beauty, born of us, 
“ And fated to excel us, as we pass Í 
In glory that old Darkness: 
—_—_——— for, ’tis the eternal law, 
_ That first in beauty shall be first in might.” 


herefore, within the ethnical circle of good society, 
e is a narrower and higher circle, concentration 
is light, and flower of courtesy, to which there is 
ys .a, tacit appeal of pride and reference,-as to its 
rand imperial court, the parliament of love and 
alry...And this is constituted of those. persons 
ihom heroic dispositions are native, with: the love 
auty, the delight in society, and the power to embel- 
the passing day. If the individuals who compose the 
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that we could, at leisure, and critically inspett 

behaviour, we might ‘find no gentleman, and no 

for, although excellent specimens of courtesy an= 
breeding would gratify us in the assemblage, = 

particulars we should detect offence. Because, dg 
comes of no breeding, but of birth. There m& 
romance of character, or the most fastidious ext= 
of impertinences will not avail. It must be genius 
takes that direction: it must be not courteous) 
courtesy. High behaviour is as rare in fiction & 
in fact. Scott is praised for the fidelity with 
he painted the demeanour and conversation o 
superior classes. Certainly, kings and queens, žl 
and great ladies, had some right to complain € 
absurdity that had been put in their mouths, befor 
days of Waverley; but neither does Scott's „diz 
bear criticism. His lords brave each other in 

epigrammatic speeches, but the dialogue is in coz 
and does not please on the second reading: it® 
warm with life. In Shakespeare alone, the spä 
do not strut and bridle, the dialogue is easily 
and he adds to so many titles that of being the 
bred man in England, and in Christendom. On: 
twice in a lifetime we are permitted to enjoy the 
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emanates freely in their. word and gesture. A be 
form is better than.a beautiful face; a beautifc 
haviour is better than a beautiful form : it givesal 
pleasure than statues or pictures; it is the fine 
the fine arts. A man is but a little thing in the 

of the objects of nature, yet, by the moral quality: 
ating from his countenance, he may abolish all 

siderations of magnitude, and in his manners equ! 
majesty of the world. I have seen an individual w 
manners, though wholly within the convents 
elegant society, were never learned there, but f 
original and commanding, and held out protectiot 
prosperity; one who did not need the aid of 2 

suit, but carried the holiday in his eye ; who exhi 
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c; who shook off the captivity of etiquette 
j happy, spirited bearing, good-natured and free as 
Hood ; yet with the port of an emperor—if need 
m, serious, and fit to stand the gaze of millions. - 
fe open air and the fields, the street and public 
abers, are the places where Man executes his will ; 
yield or divide the sceptre at the door of the house. 
n, With her instinct of behaviour, instantly detects 
a love of trifles, any coldness or imbecility, 
short, any want of that large, flowing, and mag- 
mous deportment, which is indispensable as an 
for in the hall. Our American institutions have 
friendly to her, and at this moment I esteem it a 
i felicity of this country, that it excels in women. 
tain awkward consciousness of inferiority in the 
may give rise to the new chivalry in behalf of 
an’s Rights. Certainly, let her be as much better 
din the laws and in social forms, as the most zealous 
mer can ask, but I confide so entirely in her in- 
g and musical nature, that I believe only herself 
show us how she shall be served. The wonderful 
osity of her sentiments raises her at times into 
tal and godlike regions, and verifies the pictures 
nerva, Juno, or Polymnia; and, by the firmness 
which she treads her upward path, she convinces 
parsest calculators that another road exists than 
which their feet know. But besides those who 
good in our imagination the place of muses and of 
ic Sibyls,-are there not women who fill our vase 
wine and roses to the brim, so that the wine runs 
and fills the house with perfume; who inspire us 
courtesy ; who unloose our tongues, and we speak ; 
anoint our eyes, and we see? We say things we 
thought to have said; for once, our walls of 
Jal reserve vanished, and left us at large; we 
children playing with children in a wide field of 
s. Steep us, we cried, in these influences, for days; 
seks, and we shall be sunny poets, and will write 
| many-coloured words the romance that you are. 
t Hafizov. Firgos GAO Paan ak 


ras an ‘elemental force, and astonished-me-by her 
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amount-of life, when I saw her day after day rat 


bines readily with a thousand substances. Whee 
is present, all others will be more than they are 
She:was a‘unit and whole, so that whatsoever sh: 
became her. She had too much sympathy and 
to please, than that you could say, her manne 
marked with dignity, yet no princess could surpé 
clear and erect demeanour on each occasion. St 
not study the Persian grammar, nor the books t 
seven poets, but all the poems of the seven sceny 
be written upon her. For, though the bias of her 

was not to thought, but to sympathy, yet was S 
perfect in her own nature, as to meet intellectual pë 
by ` the: fulness of her heart, warming them t; 
sentiments; believing, as she did, that by . 

nobly with all, all would show themselves noble. 


_I know that this Byzantine pile of chivalry or Faj 
which seems so fair and picturesque to those whof 
at the contemporary facts for science or for ent 
ment, is not equally pleasant to all spectators. 
constitution of our society makes it a giant's 
to the ambitious youth who have not found their 
enrolled in its Golden Book, and whom it has exc 
from its coveted honours and privileges. They 
yet to learn that'its seeming grandeur is shadowy 
relative: it is great by their allowance: its p 
gates will fly open at the approach of their courag 
virtue. For the present distress, however, of t 
who are predisposed to suffer from the tyrannies ¢ 
caprice,- there are easy remedies. To remove 
residence a couple of miles, or at most four, will co 
relieve the most extreme susceptibility. For, t 
vantages which fashion values, are plants which 
in very: confined localities, in a few streets, 
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fil society, in the literary or scientific circle, at sea, 
eae in the heaven of thought or virtue. r 
t we have lingered long enough in these painted 
ås. The worth of the thing signified must vindicate 
taste for the emblem. Everything that is called 
jon and courtesy humbles itself before the cause 
fountain of honour, creator of titles and dignities, 
ily, the heart of love. This is the royal blood, this 
ire, which, in all countries and contingencies, will 
t after its kind, and conquer and expand all that 
gaches it: This gives new meanings to every fact. 
‘impoverishes the rich, suffering no grandeur but 
wn. What zs rich ? Are you rich enough to help 
ody? to succour the unfashionable and theeccentric? 
mough to make the Canadian in his waggon, the 
ant with his consul’s paper which commends him 
ithe charitable,” the swarthy Italian with his few 
in words of English, the lame pauper hunted by 
gers from town to town, even the poor insane 
sotted wreck of man or woman, feel the noble ex- 
n of your presence and your house, from the general 
ness and stoniness; to make such feel that they 
greeted with a voice which made them both 
mber and hope ? What is vulgar, but to refuse 
laim on acute and conclusive reasons? What is 
n but to allow it, and give their heart and yours 
joliday from the national caution? Without the 
heart, wealth is an ugly beggar. The king of 
az could not afford to be so bountiful as the 
Osman who dwelt at his gate. Osman had a 
nity so broad and deep, that although his speech 
o bold and free with the Koran, as to disgust all 
lervishes, yet was there never a poor outcast, 
tric, or insane man, some fool who had cut off his 
i, or who had been mutilated under a vow, or had a 
madness in his brain, but fled at once to him— 
great heart lay there so sunny and hospitable 
e centre of the country—that it seemed as if the 
ict of all sufferers drew them to his side. And the 
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But I shall hear without pain, that I play thé ùz 
very ill, and talk of that which I do not well under 
It is easy to see that what is called by distinction s- 
and fashion, has good laws as well as bad; has= 
that is necessary, and much that is absurd. Too 
for banning, and too bad for blessing, it reminds 
-a tradition of the pagan mythology, in any até 
to settle its character. ‘‘ I overheard Jove, one 
said Silenus, ‘‘ talking of destroying the earth; hes 
had failed; they were all rogues and vixens, whe 
-from bad to worse, as fast as the days succeeded 
other. Minerva said, she hoped not; they were 
ridiculous little creatures, with this odd circums 
that they had a blur, or indeterminate aspect, 
far or seen near; if you called them bad they ' 
appear so; if you called them good they would 2 
so; and there was no one person or action among i 
which would not puzzle her owl, much more all Oly: 
to know whether it was fundamentally bad or good. 
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XVII.—GIFTS. 


Gifts of one who loved me,— 
*Twas high time they came ; 
When he ceased to love me, 
Time they stopped for shame. 


Ssaid that the world is in a state of bankruptcy, 
that the world owes the world more than the 
can pay, and ought to go into chancery, and be 
I do not think this general insolvency, which 
ves In some sort all the population, to be the reason 
difficulty experienced at Christmas and New 
and other times, in bestowing gifts; since it is 
ys So pleasant to be generous, though very vexatious 
fy debts. But the impediment lies in the choosing. 

t any time, it comes into my head that a present 

from me to somebody, I am puzzled what to give 

the opportunity is gone.. Flowers and fruits 

always fit presents; flowers, because they are a 

d assertion that a ray of beauty outvalues all the 

les of the world. These gay natures contrast 
i the somewhat stern countenance of ordinary 
iwe, they are like music heard out of a workhouse. 
ure does not cocker us: we are children, not pets : 
isnot fond: everything is dealt to us without fear 
favour, after severe universal laws. Yet these 
ate flowers look like the frolic and interference 
we and beauty. Men used to tell us that we love 
ery, even though we are not deceived by it, because 
ows that we are of importance enough to be courted. 
ething like that pleasure the flowers give us: what 
I to whom these sweet hints are addressed ? Fruits. 
acceptable gifts because they are the flower of com- 
ities, and admit of fantastic values being attached 
em. Ifa man should send to me to come a hundred 
s to visit him, and should set before me a basket 
ine summer fruit, I should think there was some 
ortion between the labour and the reward. 
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beauty every day, and onc is glad when an impee 
leaves him no option, since if the man at the doos: 
no shoes, you have not to consider whether you & 
procure him a paint-box. And as it is always ple 
to see a man eat’bread, or drink water, in the hot 
out of doors, so it is always a great satisfaction to = 
these first wants, Necessity does everything well 
our condition of universal dependence, it seems l 
to let the petitioner be the judge of his necessity, 
to give all that is asked, though at great inconvené 
If it be a fantastic desire, it is better to leave to 
the office of punishing him. I can think of many} 
I should prefer playing to that of the Furies. ! 
to things of necessity, the rule for a gift which @ 
my friends prescribed is, that we might convey tos 
person that which properly belonged to his chara 
and was easily associated with him in thought. | 
our tokens of compliment and love are for the: 
part barbarous. Rings and other jewels are not¢ 
but apologies for gifts. The only gift is a portit 
thyself. Thou must bleed for me. Therefore the 
brings his poem: the shepherd, his lamb: the f 
corn; the miner, a gem; the sailor, coral and st 
the painter, his picture; the girl, a handkerchief ¢ 
own sewing. This is right and pleasing, for it res 
society in so far to the primary basis, when a m 
biography is conveyed in his gift, and every r 
wealth is an index of his merit. But it is a cold, li 
business when you go to the shops to buy me some 
which does not represent your life and talent, 
goldsmith’s. This is fit for kings, and rich men 
represent kings, and a false state of property. to 
presents of gold and silver stuffs, as a kind of symbs 
sin-offering, or payment of black-mail. 
The law of benefits is a difficult channel, which 
quires careful sailing, or rude boats. It is not thee 
of a man to receive gifts. How dare you give ths 
We wish to be self-sustained. We do not quite f 
a giver. The hand that feeds us is in some dy 
of being bitten. We can receive anything from 
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}fom.any one who assumes to bestow. We some- 
shate the meat which we eat, because there seems 
g of degrading dependence in living by it. ` 


"Brother, if Jove to thee a present make, 
Take heed that from his hands thou nothing take.” ~~ 
ak the whole. Nothing less will content us. We 
society if it do not give us besides earth, and 
“ie opportunity, love, reverence, and objects 
ion. 
:is a good man who can receive a gift well. We 
ther glad or sorry at a gift, and both emotions are 
oming. Some violence, I think, is done, some 
ation borne, when I rejoice or grieve at a gift. 
sorry when my independence is invaded, or when 
comes from such as do not know my spirit, and so 
tisnot supported ; and if the gift pleases me over- 
then I should be ashamed that the donor should 
my heart, and see that I love his commodity, 
not him. The gift, to be true, must be the flowing 
e giver unto me, correspondent to my flowing unto 
| When the waters are at level, then my goods pass 
m, and his to me. All his are mine, all mine his. 
i to him, How can you give me this pot of oil, or 
lagon of wine, when all your oil and wine is mine, 
à belief of mine this gift seems to deny ? Hence 
tness of beautiful, not useful things for gifts. This 
z is flat usurpation, and therefore when the bene- 
y is ungrateful, as all beneficiaries hate all -‘Timons, 
t all considering the value of the gift, but looking 
‘to the greater store it was taken from, I rather 
athize with the beneficiary than with the anger of 
cdTimon. For, the expectation of gratitude is mean, 
is continually punished by the total insensibility 
e obliged person. It is a great happiness to get off 
gut injury, and heart-burning, from one who has 
the ill-luck to be served by you. Itis a very onerous 
ess, this of being served, and the debtor naturally 
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never thanks, and who says, “ Do not: flatter g 
benefactors.” 

The reason of these discords I conceive to be thatt 
is no commensurability between a man and any 
You cannot give anything to a magnanimous fe 
After yoti. have served him he at once puts youi 
by his magnanimity. The service a man rendé 
friend is trivial and selfish, compared with the s 
he knows his friend stood in readiness to yield! 
alike before he had begun to serve his friend, ant 
also. Compared with that good-will I bear my it 
the benefit it is in my power to render him seems 
Besides, our action on each other, good as well as 
is so incidental and at random, that we can seldom 
the acknowledgments of any person who would t 
us for a benefit, without some shame and humili: 
We can rarely strike a direct stroke, but must he 
tent with an oblique one ; we seldom have the satisiz 
of yielding a direct benefit, which is directly recé 
But rectitude scatters favours on every side withoutk 
ing it, and receives with wonder the thanks of all p 

I fear to breathe any treason against the ma 
of love, which is the genius and god of gifts, and tov 
we must not affect to prescribe. Let him give king 
er flower-leaves indifferently. There are persons! 
whom we always expect fairy-tokens ; let us not 
to expect them. This is prerogative, and not t 
limited. by our municipal rules. For the rest, I 
to see that we cannot be bought and sold. The 
of hospitality and of generosity is also not in the wi 
in fate. I find that I am not much to you; youd: 
need me; you do not feel me; then am I thrust ¢ 
doors, though you proffer me house and lands. 
services.are of any value, but only likeness. V 
I have attempted to join myself to others by sem 
it proved an intellectual trick,—no more. They eat 
service like apples, and leave you out. But lovet 
and they feel you, and delight in you all the time 
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The rounded world is fair to see, 

Nine times folded in mystery ; 

Though baffled seers cannot impart 

The secret of its labouring heart, 

Throb thine with Nature’s throbbing breast, 
And all is clear from east to west. 

Spirit that lurks each form within 

Beckons to spirit of its kin ; 

Self-kindled every atom glows, 

And hints the future which it owes. 


HERE are days which occur in this climate, at almost 
any season of the year, wherein the world reaches 
rection, when the air, the heavenly bodies, and 
th, make a harmony, as if nature would indulge 
fispring ; when, in these bleak upper sides of the 
t, nothing is to desire that we have heard of the 
ist latitudes, and we bask in the shining hours 
rida and Cuba; when everything that has life 
sign of satisfaction, and the cattle that lie on 
fround seem to have great and tranquil thoughts. 
halcyons may be looked for with a little more 
ce in that pure October weather which we dis- 
ish by the name of the Indian summer. The day, 


s longevity enough. The solitary places do not 
i Faite PAEA Rt the gates of the forest, the 
mised man of the world is forced to leave his city 
mates of great and small, wise and foolish. The 
ysack of custom falls off his back with the first step 
takes into these precincts. Here is sanctity. which 
es our religions, and reality which discredits our 

| Here we find nature to be the circumstance 
th dwarfs every other circumstance, and judges like 
Xl all men that come to her. We have crept out 
ar close and crowded houses into the night and morn- 
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barriers which render them comparatively im 
escape the sophistication and second thought, ands 
nature to intrance us. The tempered light of the w 
is like a perpetual morning, and is stimulating 
heroic. The anciently reported spells of these = 
creep on us. The stems of pines, hemlocks, andc 
almost gleam like iron on the excited eye. liz 
communicable trees begin to persuade us to lives 
them, and quit our life of solemn trifles. Here no his 
or church, or state, is interpolated on the divit 
and the immortal year. How easily we might» 
onward into the opening landscape, absorbed by; 
pictures, and by thoughts fast succeeding each 
until by degrees the recollection of home was ch 
out of the mind, all memory obliterated by the ty: 
of the present, and we were led in triumph by na 
These enchantments are medicinal, they sober and 
us. These are plain pleasures, kindly and native i 
We come to our own, and make friends with 1 
which the ambitious chatter of the schools would 
suade us to despise. We never can part with it; 
mind loves its old home: as water to our this 
is the rock, the ground, to our eyes, and hands, 
feet. It is firm water: it is cold flame: what 
what affinity! Ever an old friend, ever like a dear 
and brother, when we chat affectedly with str 
comes in this honest face, and takes a grave liberty 
us, and shames us out of our nonsense. Cities gi 
the human senses room enough. We go out daily 
nightly to feed the eyes on the horizon, and r 
so-much scope, just as we need water for ouri 
There are all degrees of natural influence, from 
quarantine powers of nature, up to her dearest: 
gravest ministrations to the imagination and tha 
here is the bucket of cold water from the springi 
wood fire to which the chilled. traveller rushes for s 
—and there is the sublime moral of autumn and off 
We nestle in nature, and draw our living as parasites= 
her roots and grains, and we receive glances from: 
heavenly bodies, which call us to solitude, and foe 
CC-fheangannwat tVidtetQotectiPhOigilas bea Bangitrithe | 
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romance and reality meet. I think, if we should 
spt away into all that we dream of heaven, and 
converse with Gabriel and Uriel, the upper sky 
eall that would remain of our furniture. 

stems as if the day was not wholly profane in which 
ve given heed to some natural object. The fall 
-powilakes in a still air, preserving to each crystal 
fect form ; the blowing of sleet over a wide sheet of 
fand over plains; the Waving ryefield; the mimic 
§ of acres of houstonia, whose innumerable florets 
and r ipple before the eye; the reflections of trees 
flowers in glassy lakes; the musical steaming 
S south wind, which converts all trees to wind- 
i the crackling and spurting of hemlock in the 
i or of pine-logs, which yield glory to the walls 
faces in the sitting-room,—these are the music and 
3 of the most ancient religion. My house stands 


land, with limited outlook, and on the skirt of 

lage. But I go with my friend to the shore of our 
‘river, and with one stroke of the paddle I leave 
illage politics and personalities, yes, and the world 
ages and personalities, behind, and pass into a 
ate realm of sunset and moonlight, too bright almost 
otted man to enter without novitiate and probation. 
penetrate bodily this ‘incredible beauty: we dip 
ands in this painted element: our eyes are bathed 
ese lights and forms. A holiday, a villeggiatura, 
al revel, the proudest, most heart-rejoicing festival 
valour and beauty, power and taste, ever decked 
enjoyed, establishes itself on the instant. These 
t clouds, these delicately emerging stars, with 
private and ineffable glances, signify it and proffer 

am taught the poorness of our invention, the 
ss of towns and palaces. Art and luxury have 
learned that they must work as enhancement and 
l to this original beauty. I am over-instructed 
y return: Henceforth I shall be hard to please. 
not go back to toys. I am grown expensive and 
sticated. : I can no longer live without elegance : 
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virtues are in the ground, the waters, the plant 
heavens, and how to come at these enchantr 
is the rich and royal man. Only as far as the m 
of the world have called in nature to their aid, cat 
reach the height of magnificence. This is the me 
of their hanging-gardens, villas, garden-houses, 1$ 
parks, and preserves, to back their faulty perse 
with these strong accessories. I do not wonder th 
landed interest should be invincible in the state 
these dangerous auxiliaries. These bribe and i 
not kings, not palaces, not men, not women 
these tender and poetic stars, eloquent of 

promises. We heard what the rich man said, we 
of his villa, his grove, his wine, and his compani 
the provocation and point of the invitation cam 
of these beguiling stars. In their soft glances, I se 
men strove to realize in some Versailles, or P: 
or Ctesiphon. Indeed, it is the magical lights | 
horizon, and the blue sky for the background, | 
save all our works of art, which were otherwise be 
When the rich tax the poor with servility and obseq 
ness, they should consider the effect of men ré 
to be the possessors of nature, on imaginative 1 
Ah! if the rich were rich as the poor fancy r 
A boy hears a military band play on the field at 
and he has kings and queens, and famous ch 
palpably before him. He hears the echoes of a 
in a hill country, in the Notch Mountains, for exz 
which converts the mountains into an Æolian 
and this supernatural fivalira restores to him the I 
mythology, Apollo, Diana, and all divine hunter 
huntresses. Can a musical note be so lofty, so haw 
beautiful! To the poor young poet, thus fabuk 
his picture of society ; he is loyal ; he respects the 
they are rich for the sake of his imagination ; how 
his fancy would be if they were not rich! That 
have some high-fenced grove which they call af 
that they live in larger and better-garnished saloon: 
he has visited, and go in coaches, keeping onl 
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s of romance, compared with which their actual 
sions are shanties and paddocks. The muse her- 
itetrays her son, and enhances the gifts of wealth and 
born beauty, bya radiation out of the air, and clouds, 
forests that skirt the road,—a certain haughty 
w, as if from patrician genii to patricians, a zind 
tocracy in nature, a prince of the power of the air. 
te moral sensibility which makes Edens and Tempes 
sily, may not be always found, but the material 
fape is never far off. We can find these enchant- 
its Without visiting the Como Lake, or the Madeira 
We exaggerate the praises of local scenery. 
very landscape, the point of astonishment is the 
ting of the sky and the earth, and that is seen from 
st hillock, as well as from the top of the Alleghanies. 
stars at night stoop down over the brownest, heme- 
common, with all the spiritual magnificence which 
ished on the Campagna, or on the marble deserts 
pt. The uprolled clouds and the colours of morn- 
and evening will transfigure maples and alders. 
difference between landscape and landscape is 
, but there is great difference in the beholders. 
is nothing so wonderful in any particular Jand- 
as the necessity of being beautiful under which 
landscape lies. Nature cannot be surprised in 
s. Beauty breaks in everywhere. 
tit is very easy to outrun the sympathy of readers 
s topic, Which schoolmen called natura naturata, Or 
passive. One can hardly speak directly of it 
hout excess. It is as easy to broach in mixed com- 
e what is called “the subject of religion.” A 
eptible person does not like to indulge his tastes in 
kind, without the apology of some trivial necessity : 
ves to see a wood-lot, or to look at the crops, or to 
ha plant or a mineral from a remote locality, or he 
es a fowling-piece, or a fishing-rod. I suppose this 
must have a good reason. A dilettantism in 
re is barren and unworthy. The fop of fields is no 
than his brother of Broadway. Men are naturally 
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furnish facts for, would take place in the most sump 
drawing-rooms of all the “ Wreaths” and “He 
chaplets ” of the bookshops ; yet ordinarily, whethe 
are too clumsy for so subtle a topic, or from wht 
cause, as soon as men begin to write on nature, thes 
into euphuism. Frivolity is a most unfit tribute to 
who ought to be represented in the mythology © 
most continent of gods. I would not be frivolous t= 
the admirable reserve and prudence of time, yet Í 
renounce the right of returning often to this old t 
The multitude of false churches accredits the tne 
ligion. Literature, poetry, science, are the homi 
man to this unfathomed secret, concerning which nis 
man can affect an indifference or incuriosity. Në 
is loved by what is best in us. It is loved as the 
of God, although, or rather because, there is no ci 
The sunset is unlike anything that is underneath 
wants men. And the beauty of nature must 
seem unreal and mocking, until the landscape 
human figures that are as good as itself. If there 
Food men there would never be this rapture in m 
f the king is in the palace nobody looks at the 
It is when he is gone, and the house is filled with 
and gazers, that we turn from the people, to find 
in the majestic men that are suggested by the pi 
and the architecture. The critics who complain d 
sickly separation of the beauty of nature from thet 
to be done, must consider that our hunting œ 
picturesque is inseparable from our protest 
false society. Man is fallen ; nature is erect, and 
as a differential thermometer, detecting the prese 
absence of the divine sentiment in man. By fa 
our dulness and selfishness, we are looking up to nat 
but when we are convalescent nature will look up 
We see the foaming brook with compunction : if out 
life flowed with the right energy we should sham? 
brook. The stream of zeal sparkles with real fire, 
not with reflex rays of sun and moon. Nature mit 
as selfishly studied as trade. Astronomy to the 
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ou and physiology -become phrenology ‘and 


at taking timely warning, and leaving many things 
on this topic, let us not longer omit our homage 
Efficient Nature, satura naturans, the ‘quick 
a before which all forms flee as the driven snows, 
isecret, its works driven before it in flocks and 
udes (as the ancients represented nature “by 
, a shepherd), and in undescribable variety. It 
es itself in creatures, reaching from particles and 
h, through transformation on transformation, to 
ghest symmetries, arriving at consummate results 
utashock or a leap. A little heat, that is, a little 
n, is all that differences the bald, dazzling white, 
deadly cold -poles of the earth from the prolific 
climates. All changes pass without violence, 
on of the two cardinal conditions of boundless 
and boundless time. Geology has initiated us 
ihe secularity of nature, and taught us to disuse our 
school measures and exchange our Mosaic and 
maic schemes for her large style. We knew nothing 
i, for want of perspective. Now we learn what 
at periods must round themselves before the rock 
med, then before the rock is broken, and the first 
i race has disintegrated the thinnest external plate 
wil, and opened the door for the remote Flora, 
1, Ceres, and Pomona, to come in. How far off 
ithe trilobite ! how far the quadruped ! how incon- 
bly remote is man! All duly arrive, and then race 
race of men. Ti is a long way from granite to the 
n farther yet to Plato and the preaching of the 
rtality of the soul. Yet all must come, as surely 
t first atom has two sides. ; 
tion or change, and identity or rest, are the first and 
d secrets of nature: Motion and Rest. The whole 
of her laws may be written on the thumbnail, or 
niet, of a ring. The whirling bubble on the sur- 
if a brook admits us to the secret of the mechanics 
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year to year arrives at last at the most complex i= 
and yet so poor is nature with all her craft, that, 
the beginning to the end of the universe, she has be 
stuff—but one stuff with its two ends, to serve up? 
dream-like variety. Compound it how she will, 
sand, fire, water, tree, man, it is still one stuf. 
betrays the same propertics. a 

Nature is always consistent, though she felis 
contravene her own laws. She keeps her laws, ands 
to transcend them. She arms and equips an anit 
find its place and living in the earth, and, at the: 
time, she arms and equips another animal to destt: 
Space exists to divide creatures; but by clothir 
sides of a bird with a few feathers, she gives him 4; 
omnipresence. The direction is for ever onwar 
the artist still goes back for materials, and begins 
with the first elements on the most advanced $ 
otherwise, all goes to ruin. If we look at her wci 
seem to catch a glance of a system in transition. 4 
are the young of the world, vessels of health and vi 
but they grope ever upwards towards conscious 
the trees are imperfect men, and seem to bemoati 
imprisonment, rooted in the ground. The animal 
novice and probationer of a more advanced order. 
men, though young, having tasted the first drop 
the cup of thought, are already dissipated; the £ 
and ferns are still uncorrupt ; yet no doubt, whe: 
come to consciousness, they too will curse and s 
Flowers so strictly belong to youth, that we aduli 
soon come to feel that their beautiful generation: 
cern not us: we have had our day; now let the 
dren have theirs. The flowers jilt us, and we at 
bachelors with our ridiculous tenderness. 

Things are so strictly related, that according t 
skill of the eye, from any one object the parts and 
erties of any other may be predicted. If we had ex 
see it, a bit of stone from the city wall would cer 
of the necessity that man must exist, as readily $ 
city. That identity makes us all one, and redce 
nothing great intervals on our customary sce 
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yint also natural. ‘The smoothest curled courtier 
ġe boudoirs of a palace has an animal nature, rude 
faboriginal as a white bear, omnipotent to its own 
js and is directly related, there amid essences and 
doux, to Himmaleh mountain-chains and the 
of the globe. If we consider how much we are 
e's, we need not be superstitious about towns, as if 
terrific or benefic force did not find us there also, 
fishion cities. Nature, who made the mason, made 


is of silk. 
is guiding identity runs through all the surprises 
tontrasts of the piece, and characterizes every law. 
carries the world in his head, the whole astronomy 
chemistry suspended in a thought. Because the 
ry of nature is charactered in his brain, therefore 
ithe prophet and discoverer of her secrets. Every 
m fact in natural science was divined by the presenti- 
i of somebody, before it was actually verified. A 
does not tie his shoe without recognizing laws which 
ithe farthest regions of nature: moon, plant, gas, 
al, are concrete geometry and numbers. Common 
‘knows its own, and recognizes the fact at first sight 
emical experiment. The common sense of Franklin, 
m, Davy, and Black, is the same common sense 
ìà made the arrangements which now it discovers. 
the identity expresses organized rest, the counter 
n runs also into organization. The astronomers 
“ Give us matter, and a little motion, and we will 
iruct the universe. It is not enough that we should 
matter, we must also have a single impulse, one 
è to launch the mass, and generate the harmony 
e centrifugal and centripetal forces. Once heave 
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said the metaphysicians, “and a plain begging of 
question. Could you not prevail to know the genc 
projection, as well as the continuation of it?” Nat 
meanwhile, had not waited for the discussion, but, Š 
or wrong, bestowed the impulse, and the balls rolled. 
was no great affair, a mere push, but the astrone: 
were right in making much of it, for there is no ét 
the consequences of the act. That famous abori: 
push propagates itself through all the balls of the sy= 
and through every atom of every ball, through all 
races of creatures, and through the history and pert 
ances of every individual. Exaggeration is in the co 
of things. Nature sends no creature, no man intt 
world, without adding a small excess of his proper qui 
Given the planet, it is still necessary to add the imp: 
so, to every creature nature added a little violem 
direction in its proper path, a shove to put it on its? 
in every instance, a slight generosity, a drop too m 
Without electricity the air would rot, and without 
violence of direction, which men:and women have, } 
out a spice of bigot and fanatic, no excitement 
efficiency. We aim above the mark to hit the r 
Every act hath some falsehood of exaggeration i 
And when now and then comes along some sad, st 
eyed man, who sees how paltry a game is played, 
refuses to play, but blabs the secret ;—how then? 
the bird flown? O no, the wary Nature sends 2 
troop of fairer forms, of lordlier youths, with a | 
more excess of direction to hold them fast to i 
several aim ; makes them a little wrong-headed in: 
direction in which they are rightest, and on goes theg 
again with new whirl, for a generation or two = 
The child with his sweet pranks, the fool of his sz 
commanded by every sight and sound, without 
power to compare and rank his sensations, ‘abané 
to a whistle or a painted chip, to a lead dragoon, € 
gingerbread dog, individualizing everything, genez 
ing nothing, delighted with every new thing, lies & 
at night overpowered by the fatigue, which this &r 
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has tasked every faculty, and has secured the 
trical growth of the bodily frame, by all these 
es and exertions—an end of the first importance, 
could not be trusted to any care less perfect than 
own. This glitter, this opaline lustre plays round 
stop of every toy to his eye, to insure his fidelity, 
he is deceived to his good. We are made alive and 
alive by the same arts. Let the stoics say what 
please, we do not eat for the good of living, but 
se the meat is savoury and the appetite is keen. 
vegetable life does not content itself with casting 
the flower or the tree a single seed, but it fills 
zir and earth with a prodigality of seeds, that, if 
sands perish, thousands may plant themselves, that 
eds may come up, that tens may live to maturity, 
at least one may replace the parent. All things 
y the same calculated profusion. The excess of 
with which the animal frame is hedged round, 
king from cold, starting at sight of a snake, or at a 
n noise, protects us, through a multitude of ground- 
alarms, from some one real‘danger at last. The 
rseeks in marriage his private felicity and perfection, 
i no prospective end ; and nature hides in his happi- 
iher own end, namely, progeny, or the perpetuity of 
race. , 
at the craft with which the world is made, runs also 
the mind and character of men. No man is quite 
; each has a vein of folly in his composition, a slight 
rmination of blood to the head, to make sure of 
ing him hard to some one point which nature has 
nto heart. Great causes are never tried on their 
ts; but the cause is reduced to particulars to suit 
ize of the partisans, and the contention is ever hottest 
minor matters. Not less remarkable is the over- 
tof each man in the importance of what he has to do 
ay. The poet, the prophet, has a higher value for 
t he utters than any hearer, and therefore it gets 
en. The strong, self-complacent Luther declares 
1an emphasis not to be mistaken, that “ God himself 
iot do without wise men.” Jacob Behmen and 
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their controversial tracts, and James Naylor 1 
suffered himself to be worshipped as the Christ. È 
prophet comes presently to identify himself with 
thought, and to esteem his hat and shoes sacred. L 
ever this may discredit such persons with the judic 
it helps them with the people, as it gives heat, pung 
and publicity to their words. A similar experien 
not infrequent in private life. Each young and 
person writes a diary, in which, when the hours of 
and penitence arrive, he inscribes his soul. The} 
thus written are to him burning and fragrant: hey 
them on his knees by midnight and by the morning; 
he wets them with his tears ; they are sacred; too; 
for the world, and hardly yet to be shown to the dé 
friend. This is the man-child that is born to the 
and her life still circulates in the babe. The umt 
cord has not yet been cut. After some time has el; 
he begins to wish to admit his friend to this hallowe: 
perience, and with hesitation, yet with firmness, e% 
the pages to his eye. Will they not burn his eyes? 
friend coldly turns them over, and passes from the wi 
to conversation with easy transition, which strike 
other party with astonishment and vexation. He 
not suspect the writing itself. Days and nights of $ 
life, of communion with angels of darkness and of] 
have engraved their shadowy characters on that 
stained book. He suspects the intelligence or the} 
of his friend. Is there then no friend? He canny 
credit that one may have impressive experience, ari 
may not know how to put his private fact into} 
ture; and perhaps the discovery that wisdom hasé 
tongues and ministers than we, that though we Shi 
hold our peace, the truth would not the less be sy 
might check injuriously the flames of our zeal. Ai 
can only speak, so long as he does not feel hiss 
to be partial and inadequate. It is partial, but he! 
not see it to be so whilst he utters it. As soon sp 
released from the instinctive and particular, and =f 
partiality, he ae his mouth in disgust. For k! 
coenangikawandM bingol nog RAt tbe we 
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ling well who does not esteem his work to be of 
tance. My work may be of none, but I must not 
itof none, or I shall not do it with impunity. 
like manner there is throughout nature something 
ing, something that leads us on and on, but arrives 
e—keeps no faith with us. All promise outruns 
petformance. We live in a system of approxima- 
Every end is prospective of some other end, 
1s also temporary; a round and final success 
mere. We are encamped in nature, not domesticated. 
zer and thirst lead us on to eat and to drink; but 
dand wine, mix and cook them how you will, leave 
angry and thirsty after the stomach is full. It is 
Same with all our arts and performances. Our 
s, Our poetry, our language itself, are not satisfac- 
i but suggestions. The hunger for wealth, which 
tes the planet to a garden, fools the eager pursuer. 
t is the end sought? Plainly to secure the ends 
od sense and beauty from the intrusion of deformity 
lgarity of any kind. But what an operose method ! 
t a train of means to secure a little conversation ! 
palace of brick and stone, these servants, this 
en, these stables, horses and equipage, this bank- 
, and file of mortgages; trade to all the world, 
iry-house and cottage by the water side, all for a 
conversation, high, clear, and spiritual! Could 
- be had as well by beggars on the highway ? No, 
iese things came from successive efforts of these 
rs to remove friction from the wheels of life, and 
opportunity. Conversation, character, were the 
ed ends; wealth was good as it appeased the 
il cravings, cured the smoky chimney, silenced the 
ing door, brought friends together in a warm and 
room, and kept the children and the dinner-table 
different apartment. Thought, virtue, beauty, 
the ends; but it- was known that men of thought 
virtue sometimes had the headache, or.wet feet, 
uld lose good time whilst the room was getting 
in winter days. Unluckily, in the exertions neces- 
0 remove these inconveniences, the main attention 
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lost sight of, and to remove friction has come to= 
end. That is the ridicule of rich men, and 
London, Vienna, and now the governments g&= 
of the world, are cities and governments of the rice 
the masses are not men, but poor men, that is, Mt 
would be rich ; this is the ridicule of the class, that 
arrive with pains and sweat and fury nowhere;~ 
all is done, it is for nothing. They are like one Wie 
interrupted the conversation of a company to ma 
speech, and now has forgotten what he went t 
The appearance strikes the eye everywhere of an & 
society, of aimless nations. Were the ends of natz 
great and cogent, as to exact this immense sacrifg 
men ? 
- Quite analogous to the deceits in life, there is, as 
be expected, a similar effect on the eye from t 
of external nature. There is in woods and wet 
certain enticement and flattery, together with a iš 
to yield a present satisfaction. This disappoint 
felt in every landscape. I have seen the softnes 
beauty of the summer-clouds floating feathery ovet 
enjoying, as it seemed, their height and privile 
motion, whilst yet they appeared not so muc 
drapery of this place and hour, as forelooking to: 
pavilions and gardens of festivity beyond. It is a 
jealousy : but the poet finds himself not near er 
to his object. The pine-tree, the river, the baz 
flowers before him, does not seem to be nature. Ni 
is still elsewhere. This or this is but outskirt ani 
off reflection and echo of the triumph that has passé 
and is now at its glancing splendour and heyday,! 
chance in the neighbouring fields, or, if you stand 
field, then in the adjacent woods. The present ¢ 
shall give you this sense of stillness that follows a 
which has just gone by. What splendid distance, 
recesses of ineffable pomp and loveliness in the 
But who can go where they are, or lay his hand or 
his foot thereon ? Off they fall from the round 
for ever and ever. It is the same among the men: 
] as mong. the silent trees; always a fe 
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ñ that beauty can never be grasped ? in persons and 
ndscape is equally inaccessible ?. The accepted and 
othed lover has lost the wildest charm of his maiden 
r acceptance of him. She was heaven whilst he 
ed her as a star: she cannot be heaven, if she 
pps to such a one as he. ‘ 
at shall we say of this omnipresent appearance of 
į first projectile impulse, of this flattery and balking 
ə many well-meaning creatures ? Must we not sup- 
2 somewhere in the universe a slight treachery and 
sion? Are we not engaged to a serious resentment 
his use that is made of us? Are we tickled trout, 
‘fools of nature ? One look at the face of heaven 
earth lays all petulance at rest, and soothes us to 
fconvictions. To the intelligent, nature converts it- 
into a vast promise, and will not be rashly explained. 
(secret is untold. Many and many an Cdipus 
on he has the whole mystery teeming in his brain. 
! the same sorcery has spoiled his skill ; no syllable 
he shape on his lips. Her mighty orbit- vaults like 
fesh rainbow into the deep, but no archangel’s wing 
yet strong enough to follow it, and report of the 
mofthe curve. But it also appears that our actions 
seconded and disposed to greater conclusions than 
signed. We are escorted on every hand through 
by spiritual agents, and a beneficent purpose lies in 
‘for us: We cannot bandy words with nature, or 
with her as we deal with persons. If we measure 
individual forces against hers, we may easily feel 
‘we were the sport of an insuperable destiny. But 
stead of identifying ourselves with the work, we 
that the soul of the workman streams through us, 
hall find the peace of the morning: dwelling first in 
hearts, and the fathomless powers of gravity and 
istry, and, over them, of life, pre-existing within us 
eit highest form. j 
æ uneasiness which the thought of our helplessness 
e Chain of causes occasions us, results from looking 
much at one condition of nature, namely, Motion. 
the drag is never taken from the wheel. Wherever 
ampulee-cdeaday vid! Nest GrlcrdentRigitizad uahandes 
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compensation. All over the wide fields of carth ¢ 
the prunella or self-heal. .After every foolish d=) 
sleep off the fumes and furies of its hours; and th 
we are always engaged with particulars, and £ 
enslaved to them, we bring with us to every exper 
the innate universal laws. These, while they: 
in the mind as ideas, stand around us in nature fo 
embodied, a present sanity to expose and cure th 
sanity of men. Our servitude to particulars betré 
into a hundred foolish expectations. We anticip. 
new era from the invention of a locomotive, or a bal 
the new engine brings with it the old checks. Thé 
that by electro-magnetism your salad shall be £ 
from the seed whilst your fowl is roasting for dé 
it is a symbol of our modern aims and _ endeave 
of our condensation and acceleration of objects: 
nothing is gained: nature cannot be cheated: : 
life is but seventy salads long, grow they swift oz 
they slow. In these checks and impossibilities, 
ever, we find our advantage, not less than in th 
pulses. Let the victory fall where it will, w 
on that side. And the knowledge that we ir 
the whole scale of being, from the centre to the 
of nature, and have some stake in every possil 
lends that sublime lustre to death, which philos 
and religion have too outwardly and literally st 
to express in the popular doctrine of the immor 
of the soul. The reality is more excellent tha 
report. Here is no ruin, no discontinuity, no spent 
The divine circulations never rest nor linger. N 
is the incarnation of a thought, and turns to a th: 
again, as ice becomes water and gas. The world is: 
precipitated, and the volatile essence is for ever est 
again into the state of free thought. Hence ther. 
and pungency of the influence on the mind, of ni 
objects, whether inorganic or organized. Man 
prisoned, man crystallized, man vegetative, speaks te: 
impersonated. That power which does not re 
quantity, which makes the whole and the partic: 
equal channel, delegates its imi to_the moming. 
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instructs, and every object : for wisdom 1s infused 
every form. It has been poured into us as beet 
nvulsed us as pain; it slid into us as pleasure ; a 
oped us in dull, melancholy days, or in days of 
ful labour; we did not guess its essence, unti 
a long time, 
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XIX.—POLITICS, 


Gold and iron are good 
‘Fo buy iron and gold ; 
All earth’s fleece and food, 
For their like are sold. 
Boded Merlin wise, 
Proved Napoleon great, — 
Nor kind nor coinage buys 
Aught above its rate. 
Fear, Craft, and Avarice 
Cannot rear a State, 
A Out of dust to build 
What is more than dust,—- 
Walls Amphion piled 
Phoebus stablish must. 
‘When the Muses nine 
With the Virtues meet, 
Find to their design 
An Atlantic seat, 
By green orchard boughs 
Fended from the heat, 
Where the statesman ploughs 
Furrow for the wheat ; 
When the Church is social worth, 
When the State-house is the hearth, 
Then the perfect State is come, 
The republican at home. 


eS dealing with the State, we ought to re 
that its institutions are not aboriginal, though} 
existed before we were born: that they are not s 
to the citizen: that every one of them was ont 
act of a single man: every law and usage was a 
expedient to meet a particular case: that they 2 
imitable, all alterable ; we may make as good; we 
make better. Society is an illusion to the young & 
It lies before him in rigid repose, with certain m 
men, and institutions. rooted like oak-trees to the 
round which all arrange themselves the best they: 
But the old statesman knows that society is fluid; 1 
are no such roots and centres; but any partide 
suddenly become the centre of the movement)! 
compel the system to gyrate round it, as every m 
CC-Strengen wid Meth Pidistratusigtzrdmemedhadies fore 
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«ery man of truth, like Plato or Paul, does for ever. 
politics rest on necessary foundations, and cannot 
tated with levity. Republics abound in young 
ans, who believe that the laws make the city, that 
modifications of the policy and modes of living, 
‘employments of the population, that commerce, 
ation, and religion may be voted in or out; and 
any measure, though it were absurd, may be im- 
don a people, if only you can get sufficient voices 
ake ita law. But the wise know that foolish legis- 
nis a rope of sand, which perishes in the twisting ; 
the State must follow, and not lead the character 
progress of the citizen; the strongest usurper is 
ly got rid of ; and they only who build on Ideas, 
| for eternity ; and that the form of government 
| prevails, is the expression of what cultivation 
sin the population which permits it. The law is 
ı memorandum. We are superstitious, and esteem 
fatute somewhat: so much life as it has in the 
cter of living men, is its force. The statute stands 
to say, yesterday we agreed so and so, but how 
e this article to-day ? Our statute is a currency, 
we stamp with our own portrait: it soon becomes 
ognizable, and in process of time will return to 
mint. Nature is not democratic, nor limited- 
tchical, but despotic, and will not be fooled or 
d of any jot of her authority, by the pertest of her 
and as fast as the public mind is opened to more 
gence, the code is seen to be brute and stammering: 
aks not articulately, and must be made to. _ Mean- 
the education: of the general mind never stops. 
veries of the true and simple are prophetic. What 
nder poetic youth dreams, and prays, and paints 
j, but shuns the ridicule of saying aloud, shall 
itly be the resolutions of public bodies, then shall be 
d as grievance and bill of rights through conflict and 
nd then shall be triumphant law and establishment 
aundred years, until it gives place, in turn, to new 
sand pictures. The history of the State sketches 
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The theory of politics, which has possessed them 
of men, and which they have expressed the bez 
could in their laws and in their revolutions, o= 
persons and property as the two objects for = 
protection government exists. Of persons, 
equal rights, in virtue of being identical in nature. 
interest, of course, with its whole power dema 
democracy. Whilst the rights of all as perso 
equal, in virtue of their access to reason, their mk 
property are very unequal. One man owns his Ce 
and another owns a county. This accident, depe 
primarily, on the skill and virtue of the parties, ofi 
there is every degree, and, secondarily, on patr 
falls unequally, and its rights, of course, are ur 
Personal rights, universally the same, demand a fi 
ment framed on the ratio of the census : pit 
demands a government framed on the ratio of © 
and of owning. Laban, who has flocks and 
wishes them looked after by an officer on the fr 
lest the Midianites shall drive them off, and pays! 
to that end. Jacob has no flocks or herds, and r 
of the Midianites, and pays no tax to the office 
seemed fit that Laban and Jacob should haveq 
rights to elect the officer, who is to defend their pe 
but that Laban, and not Jacob, should elect theq 
who is to guard the sheep and cattle. And, if qui 
arise whether additional officers or watch-towers € 
be provided, must not Laban and Isaac, and thos 
must sell part of their herds to buy protection { 
rest, judge better of this, and with more right,} 
Jacob, who, because he is a youth and a traveller ț 
their bread and not his own ? 3 

_ _ In the earliest society the proprietors made theif 
wealth, and so long as it comes to the owners in thei 
way, no other opinion would arise in any ¢q 
community, than that property should make tk 
for property, and persons the law for persons. SR 

But property passes through donation or inherit 
to-those who do not create it. Gift, in one case, 
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nership, which will be valid in each man’s view 
zing to the estimate which he sets on the public 
quility, 

vas not, however, found easy to embody the readily 
ited principle, that property should make Jaw for 
ety and persons for persons: since persons and 
etty mixed themselves in every transaction. At 
it seemed settled, that the rightful distinction was, 
the proprietors should have more elective franchise 
non-proprietors, on the Spartan principle of “ call- 
hat which is just, equal; not that which is equal, 


at principle no longer looks so self-evident as it 
ed in former times, partly, because doubts have 
i whether too much weight had not been allowed 
laws to property, and such a structure given to our 
s, as allowed the rich to encroach on the poor, and 
ep them poor; but mainly, because there is an 
ctive sense, however obscure and yet inarticulate, 
the whole constitution of property, on its present 
is, is injurious, and its influence on persons de- 
iting and degrading ; that truly, the only interest 
ie consideration of the State, is persons: that 
ity will always follow persons; that the highest 
{ government is the culture of men: and if men 
è educated, the institutions will share their im- 
neat and the moral sentiment will write the law 
‘land. 
t be not easy to settle the equity of this question, 
qil is less when we take note of our natural de- 
We are kept by better guards than the vigi- 
nf such magistrates as we commonly elect. Society 
s consists, in greatest part, of young and foolish 
ss. The old, who have seen through the hypocrisy 
ats and statesmen, die, and leave no wisdom to 
yns. They believe their own newspaper, as their 
s did at their age. With such an ignorant and 
able majority, States would soon run to ruin, but 
‘here are limitations, beyond which the folly and 
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with. Property will be protected. Corn will not 
unless it is planted and manured; but the farm 
not plant or hoe it, unless the chances are a huni 
one that he will cut and harvest it. Under any- 
persons and property must and will have the 
sway. They exert their power, as steadily as = 
its attraction. Cover up a pound of earth ne 
cunningly, divide and subdivide it; melt it to - 
convert it to gas ; it will always weigh a pound : 
always attract and resist other matter, by the full 
of one pound weight ;—and the attributes of a } 
his wit and his moral energy, will exercise, und: 
law or extinguishing tyranny, their proper foo 
not overtly, then covertly; if not for the law 
against it; if not wholesomely, then poisonously; 
right or by might. 

The boundaries of personal influence it is imp 
to fix, as persons-are organs of moral or super 
force. Under the dominion of an idea, which po 
the minds of multitudes, as civil freedom, or the re 
sentiment, the powers of persons are no longer st 
of calculation. A nation of men unanimously b 
freedom, or conquest, can easily confound the arit 
of statists, and achieve extravagant actions, out 
proportion to their means ; as, the Grecks, the Sar 
the Swiss, the Americans, and the French have do: 

In like manner, to every particle of property b 
its own attraction. A cent is the representativ: 
certain quantity of corn or other commodity. Iis 
is in the necessities of the animal man. It is so 
warmth, so much bread, so much water, so muck 
The law may do what it will with the owner of pre; 
its just power will still attach to the cent.: The la 
in a mad freak say, that all shall have power exce; 
owners of property: they shall have no vote. N 
theless, by a higher law, the property will, year: 
year, write every statute that respects property. 
non-proprictor will be the scribe of the prop 
What the owners wish to do, the whole power of prez 
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estates. When the rich are outvoted, as.frequently 
ns, it is the joint treasury of the poor which ex- 
stheiraccumulations, Every man owns something, 
js only a cow, or a wheelbarrow, or his arms, and so 
sjthat property to dispose of. 

same necessity which secures the rights of per- 
and property against the malignity or folly of the 
strate, determines the form and methods of govern- 
which are proper to each nation, and to its habit 
night, and nowise transferable to other states of . 
fly. In this country, we are very vain of our 
fical institutions, which are singular in this, that 
sprung, within the memory of living men, from 
character and condition of the people, which they 
express with sufficient fidelity—and we ostenta- 
sly prefer them to any other in history. They are 
better, but only fitter for us. We may be wise in 
ting the advantage in modern times of the demo- 
c form, but to other states of society, in which 
on consecrated the monarchical, that and not. this 
expedient. Democracy is better for us, because 
religious sentiment of the present time accords 
r with it. Born democrats, we are no wise quali- 
to judge of monarchy, which, to our fathers living 
ie monarchical idea, was also relatively right. But 
institutions, though in coincidence with the spirit 
he age, have not any exemption from the practical 
cts which have discredited other forms: Every 
al State is corrupt. Good men must not obey the 
| too well. What satire on government can equal 
severity of censure conveyed in the word politic, 
h now for ages has signified cunning, intimating 
the State is a trick! 
we same benign necessity and the same practical 
appear in the parties into which each State divides 
f, of opponents and defenders of the administration 
he government. Parties are also founded on in- 
ts, and have better guides to their own humble aims 
the sagacity of their leaders. They have nothing 
erse in their origin, but rudely mark some real and 
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wind, or the frost, as a political party, whose m= 
for the most part, could give no account of their p= 
but stand for the defence of those interests in whic= 
find themselves. Our quarrel with them begins, 
they quit this deep natural ground. at the bidi 
some leader, and, obeying personal considerations, ~ 
themselves into the maintenance and defence of 
nowise belonging to their system. A party is perp= 
corrupted by personality. Whilst we absolve 
association from dishonesty, we cannot exten- 
same charity to their leaders. They reap the 16 
of the docility and zeal of the masses which they € 
Ordinarily, our parties are parties of circumstance 
not of principle ; as, the planting interest in conflict 
the commercial; the party of capitalists, and th 
operatives; parties which are identical in their = 
character, and which can easily change ground 
each other, in the support of many of their mea 
Parties of principle, as, religious sects, or the pat 
free-trade, of universal suffrage, of abolition of siz 
of abolition of capital punishment, degenerate 
personalities, or would inspire enthusiasm. The 
of our leading parties in this country (which m: 
cited as a fair specimen of these societies of ‘opinic 
that they do not plant themselves on the deep 
necessary grounds to which they are respectively ent 
but lash themselves to fury in the carrying of some 
and momentary measure, nowise useful to the com 
wealth. Of the two great parties, which, at this! 
almost share the nation between them, I should 
that one has the best cause, and the other contair: 
best men. The philosopher, the poct, or the rel 
man, will, of course, wish to cast his vote with theé 
crat, for free-trade, for wide suffrage, for the abe: 
of legal cruelties in the penal code, and for facilit 
in every manner the access of the young and the; 
to the sources cf wealth and power. But he cane 
accept the persons whom the so-called popular f 
propose to him as representatives of these liber 
They have not at heart the ends which give to thes 
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ar American radicalism is destructive and aimless : 
not loving ; it has no ulterior and divine ends; but 
tructive only out of hatred and selfishness. On the 
side, the conservative party, composed of the most 
rate, able, and cultivated part of the population, 
mid, and merely defensive of property. It vindi- 
No right, it aspires to no real good, it brands no 
, it proposes no generous policy, it does not build, 
write, nor cherish the arts, nor foster religion, nor 
ish schools, nor encourage science, nor emancipate 
slave, nor befriend the poor, or the Indian, or the 
grant. From neither party, when in power, has 
world any benefit to expect in science, art, or 
ity, at all commensurate with the resources of 
ation. 
o not for these defects despair of our republic. We 
ot at the mercy of any waves of chance. In the 
è of ferocious parties, human nature always finds 
cherished, as the children of the convicts at Botany 
are found to have as healthy a moral sentiment as 
children. Citizens of feudal states are alarmed 
r democratic institutions lapsing into anarchy ; and 
der and more cautious among ourselves are learning 
Europeans to look with some terror at our turbulent 
m. It is said that in our license of construing the 
itution, and in the despotism of public opinion, 
ve no anchor; and one foreign observer thinks 
bs found the safeguard in the sanctity of Marriage 
ag us; and another thinks he has found it in our 
ism. Fisher Ames expressed the popular security 
: wisely, when he compared a monarchy and a re- 
ic, saying, ‘‘ that a monarchy is a merchantman, 
h sails well, but will sometimes strike on a rock, and 
ithe bottom ; whilst a republic is a raft, which would 
t sink, but then your feet are always in water.” 
orms can have any dangerous importance, whilst 
re befriended by the laws of things. It makes no 
sence how many tons weight of atmosphere presses 
Bpeads, so long as the same pressure resiste if within 
ngs. Aug cannot, . 
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The fact of two poles, of two forces, centripet™ 
centrifugal, is universal, and each force by it 
activity develops the other. Wild liberty dé 
iron conscience. Want of liberty, by strengthen 
and decorum, stupefies conscience. `“ Lynch-law _ 
vails only where there is greater hardihood ant 
subsistency in the leaders. A mob cannot be i 
manency: everybody’s interest requires that it $ 
not exist, and only justice satisfies all. 

We must trust infinitely to the beneficent net 
which shines through all laws. Human nature exf 
itself in them as characteristically as in statues, OF! 
or railroads, and an abstract of the codes of ©: 
would be a transcript of the common conscience. 
ernments have their origin in the moral identity 0 
Reason for one is seen to be reason for another, 2 
every other. There is a middle measure which s 
all parties, be they never so many, or so resolute fa 
own. Every man finds a sanction for his simplest 
and deeds in decisions of his own mind, which ht 
Truth and Holiness. In these decisions all the & 
find a perfect agreement, and only in these ; not in 
is good to eat, good to wear, good use of time, oF 
amount of land or of public aid each is entitled tot 
This truth and justice men presently endeavour te 

application of, to the measuring of land, the appt 
ment of service, the’ protection of life and prg 
Their first endeavours, no doubt, are very awh 
Yet absolute right is the first governor; or, | 
governmentis an impure theocracy. The idea, afters 
each community is aiming to make and mend it 
is, the will of the wise man. The wise man, it & 
find in nature, and it makes awkward but earnest é 
to secure his government by contrivance ; as, by: 
ing the entire people to give their voices on every: 
sure; or, by a double choice, to get the represent 
of the whole; or, by a selection of the best cits 
or, to secure the advantages of efficiency and it 
peace, by confiding the government to one, wh 
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sisties and independent of numbers, perfect where 
men exist, perfect where there is only one 


r 


very man’s nature is a sufficient advertisement to 
fof the character of his fellows. My right and my 
is their right and their wrong. Whilst I do what 
for me, and abstain from what is unfit, my neighbour 
Ishall often agree in our means, and work together 
time toone end. But whenever I find my dominion 
myself not sufficient for me, and undertake the 
fetion of him also, I overstep the truth, and come 
false relations to him. I may have so much more 
or strength than he, that he cannot express ade- 
ely his sense of wrong, but it is a lie, and hurts like 
both him and me. Love and nature cannot main- 
the assumption : it must be executed by a practical 
namely, by force. This undertaking for another, 
e blunder which stands in colossal ugliness in the 
ments of the world. It is the same thing in 
bers, as in a pair, only not quite so intelligible. I 
see well enough a great difference between my setting 
lf down to a self-control, and my going to make 
tbody else act after my views: but when a quarter 
ie human race assume to tell me what I must do, I 
| be too much disturbed by the circumstances to see 
carly the absurdity of their command. Therefore, 
ublic ends look vague and quixotic beside private 
. For, any laws but those which men make for 
selves, are laughable. If I put myself in the place 
y child, and we stand in one thought, and see that 
gs are thus or thus, that perception is law for him 
me. Weare both there, both act. But if, without 
ying him into the thought, I look over into his plot, 
guessing how it is with him, ordain this or that, 
fll never obey me. This is the history of govern- 
ts—one man does something which is to bindanother. 
an who cannot be acquainted with me, taxes me; 
ng from afar at me, ordains that a part of my labour 
go to this or that whimsical end, not as I, but as 
appen f i i 
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satire is this on government! Everywhere they= 
they get their money’s worth, except for these. 

Hence, the less government we have, the bette— 
fewer laws, and the less confided power. The antidc 
this abuse of formal Government is, the influens 
private character, the growth of the Individual; 
appearance of the principal to supersede the pr 
the appearance of the wise man, of whom the ex- 
government is, it must be owned, but a shabby imit- 
That which all things tend to educe, which frets 
cultivation, intercourse, revolutions, go to form 
deliver, is character ; that is the end of nature, to 
unto this coronation of her king. To educate the 
man, the State exists; and with the appearance ¢ 
wise man, the State expires. The appearance of ¢ 
acter makes the State unnecessary. ‘The wise mant 
State. He needs no army, fort, or navy—he loves: 
too well; no bribe, or feast, or palace to draw frieri 
him; no vantage ground, no favourable circumst: 
He needs no library, for he has not done thinking; 
church, for he is a prophet ; no statute book, for ke 
the lawgiver; no money, for he is value; no road 
he is at home where he is; no experience, for the E 
the creator shoots through him, and looks from his 
He has no personal friends, for he who has the spå 
draw the prayer and piety of all men unto him, & 
not husband and educate a few, to share with himas 
and poetic life. His relation to men is angelic; 
memory is myrrh to them; his presence, frankin: 
and flowers. 

We think our civilization near its meridian, but wė 
yet only at the cock-crowing and the morning star. 
our barbarous society the influence of character is Ë 
infancy. As a political power, as the rightful lord 
is to tumble all rulers from their chairs, its presen?! 
hardly yet suspected. Malthus and Ricardo quite € 
it; the Annual Register is silent ; in the Conversa 
Lexicon, it is not set down; the President's Message, 
Queen’s Speech, have not mentioned it; and yet= 

. never nothing. Every thought which genius and f 
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dž lists of power feel, through all their frocks of force 
simulation, the presence of worth. I think the very 
te of trade and ambition are confession of thisdivinity; 
“j successes in those fields are the poor amends, the 
fwith which the shamed soul attempts to hide 
mkedness. I find the like unwilling homage in all 
ers. It is because we know how much is due from 
that we are impatient to show some petty talent 
} substitute for worth. We are haunted by a con- 
e of this right to grandeur of character, and are 
toit. But each of us has some talent, can do some- 
jt useful, or graceful, or formidable, or amusing, or 
tive. That we do, as an apology to others and to 
lves, for not reaching the mark of a good and equal 
But it does not satisfy us, whilst we thrust it on 
notice of our companions. It may throw dust in 
reyes, but does not smooth our own brow, or give 
he tranquillity of the strong when we walk abroad. ~ 
do penance as we go. Our talent is a sort of ex- 
ion, and we are constrained to reflect on our splendid 
nt, with a certain humiliation, as somewhat too 
‘and not as one act of many acts,-a fair expression 
it permanent energy. Most persons of ability meet . 
ciety with a kind of tacit appeal. Each seems to 
“Tam not all here.” Senators and presidents have 
bed so high with pain enough, not because they 
t the place specially agreeable, but as an apology 
eal worth, and to vindicate their manhood in our 
| This conspicuous chair is their compensation to 
selves for being of a poor, cold, hard nature. They 
‘do what they can. Like one class of forest animals, 
have nothing but a prehensile tail : climb they must, 
awl. Ifa man found himself so rich-natured that 
uld enter into strict relations with the best persons, 
make life serene around him by the dignity and 
mess of his*behaviour, could he afford to circum- 
the favour of the caucus and the press, and covet 
ons so hollow and pompous, as those of a politician ? 
y nobody would be a charlatan, who could afford 
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government, and leave the individual, for all ¢ 
the rewards and penalties of his own constitution, 
work with more energy than we believe, whilst we 
on artificial restraints. The movement in this 
tion has been very marked in modern history. 
has been blind and discreditable, but the nature ¢ 
revolution is not-affected by the vices of the reve: 
for this is a purely moral force. It was never adop 
any party in history, neither can be. It separatt)s 
individual from all party, and unites him, at thes 
time, to the race. It promises a recognition of $ 
rights than those of personal freedom, or the secur 
property. A man has a right to be employed, t 
trusted, to be loved, to be revered. The power of} 
as the basis of a State, has never been tried. We 
not imagine that all things are lapsing into confusty 
every tender protestant be not compelled to beat 
part in certain social conventions : nor doubt that 
can be built, letters carried, and the fruit of lå 
secured, when the government of force is at ani 
Are our methods now so excellent that all compet 
is hopeless ? could not a nation of friends even 
better ways? On the other hand, let not the 
conservative and.timid fear anything from a pre: 
surrender of the bayonet, and the system of force. 
according to the order of nature, which is quite sup 
to our will, it stands thus; there will always be a go 
ment of force, where men are selfish ; and when thei 
pure enough to abjure the code of force, they will be 
enough to see how these public ends of the post-offia 
the highway, of commerce, and the exchange of pro 
of museums and: libraries, of institutions of art 
science, can be answered. 

We live in a very low state of the world, and par 
wiiling tribute to governments founded on force. Ts 
is not, among the most religious and instructed më 
the most religious and civil nations, a reliance oz 
moral sentiment, and a sufficient belief in the unity 
things to persuade them that society can be maint 
without artificial restraints, as well as the solar sys 
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neighbour, without the hint of a jail or a confisca- 
, What is strange too, there never was in any man 
nt faith in the power of rectitude, to inspire him 
the broad design of renovating the State on the 
ple of right and love. All those who have pre- 
td this design, have been partial reformers, and 
sadmitted in some manner the supremacy of the bad 
n I do not call to mind a single human being 
thas steadily denied the authority of the laws, on 
imple ground of his own moral nature. Such de- 
; full of genius and full of fate as they are, are not 
tained except avowedly as air-pictures. If the 
idual who exhibits them, dare to think them practi- 
, he disgusts scholars and churchmen ; and men of 
t, and women of superior sentiments, cannot hide 
‘contempt. Not the less does nature continue to 
le heart of youth with suggestions of this enthusiasm, 
there are now men,—if indeed I can speak in the 
l number,—more exactly, I will say, I have just 
conversing with one man, to whom no weight of 
ise experience will make it for a moment appear 
ssible, that thousands of human beings might 
ise towards cach other the grandest and simplest 
ments, as well as a knot of friends, or a pair of 
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XX.—NOMINALIST AND REALIST— 


In countless upward-striving waves 
The moon-drawn tide-wave strives, 
In thousand far-transplanted grafts 
The parent fruit survives ; 

So, in the new-born millions, 

The perfect Adam lives. 

Not less are summer mornings dear 
To every child they wake, 

And each with novel life his sphere 


8. Fills for his proper sake. 


CANNOT often enough say that a man is t 
relative and representative nature. Each 
hint of the truth, but far enough from being that t 
which yet he quite newly and inevitably suggests & 
If I seek it in him I shall not find it. Could ans: 
conduct into me the pure stream of that which k 
tends to be! Long afterwards I find that 
elsewhere which he promised me. The genius ¢ 
Platonists is intoxicating to the student, yet hos 
particulars of it can I detach from all their books. | 
man momentarily stands for the thought, but wt 
bear examination; and a society of men will cus 
represent well enough a certain quality and 
for example, chivalry or beauty of manners, but se 
them, and there is no gentleman and no lady in the 
The least hint sets us on the pursuit of a char 
which no man realizes. We have such exorbitant 
that on seeing the smallest arc we complete the 
and when the curtain is lifted from the diagram 
it seemed to veil, we are vexed to find that no 
was drawn than just that fragment of an arc whid 
first beheld. We are greatly too liberal in our cons 
tion of each other’s faculty and promise. Exactly 
the parties have already done they shall do again; 
that which we inferred from their nature and in 
they will not do. That is in nature, but not m= 
That happens in the world, which we often witnes+ 
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ectly: no one of them hears much that another 
such is the preoccupation of mind of each; and 
fudience, who have only to hear and not to speak, 
very wisely and superiorly how wrongheaded and 
ful is each of the debaters to his own affair. Great 
or men of great gifts you shall easily find, but 
aetrical men never. When I meet a pure intel- 
il force, or a generosity of affection, I believe, 
then is man; and am presently mortified by the 
ery, that this individual is no more available to 
wn or to the general ends than his companions ; 
se the power which drew my respect is not sup- 
by the total symphony of his talents. All persons 
tto society by some shining trait of beauty or utility 
they have. We borrow the proportions of the 
from that one fine feature, and finish the portrait 
trically ; which is false; for the rest of his body 
all or deformed. I observe a person who makes a 
public appearance, and conclude thence the perfec- 
of his private character, on which this is based ; 
le has no private character. He is a graceful cloak 
y figure for holidays. All our poets, heroes, and 
s fail utterly in some one or in many parts to satisfy 
dea, fail to draw our spontaneous interest, and so 
‘us without any hope of realization but in our own 
è Our exaggeration of all fine characters arises 
the fact that we identify each in turn with the soul. 
here are no such men as we fable; no Jesus, nor 
les, nor Cæsar, nor Angelo, nor Washington, such 
‘have made. We consecrate a great deal of non- 
because it was allowed by great men. There is 
without his foible. I verily believe if an angel 
d come to chant the chorus of the moral law he 
| eat too much gingerbread, or take liberties with 
le letters, or do some precious atrocity. It is bad 
h that our geniuses cannot do anything useful, but 
worse that no man is fit for society who has fine 
_ He is admired at a distance, but he cannot come 
vithout appearing a cripple. The men of fine parts 
t themselves by solitude, or by courtesy, or by _ 
, Or bẸCah Jaanamweridiiatintaainetonedtaiti afiangotri 
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as he best can, his incapacity for useful association, 
they want either love or self-reliance. : 
Our native love of reality joins with this expen 
teach us a little reserve, and to dissuade a too st 
surrender to the brilliant qualities of persons. 1 
people admire talents or particular excellences; ë 
grow older we value total powers and effects, as ttj 
pression, the quality, the spirit of men and things. } 
genius is all. The man,—it is his system: we & 
try a solitary word or act, but his habit. The acts}, 
you praise I praise not, since they are departure} 
his faith, and are mere compliances. The magry 
which arranges tribes and races in one polarity, is 
to be respected ; the men are steel-filings. Yet w: 
justly select a particle, and say, “‘ O steel-filing nuj 
one! what heart-drawings I feel to thee! what 
digious virtues are these of thine ! how constitutie, 
thee, and incommunicable!”’ Whilst we. speak 
loadstone is withdrawn ; down falls our filing in aif 
with the rest, and we continue our mummery ti 
wretched shaving. Let us go for universals; 
magnetism, not for the needles. Human life ar. 
persons are poor empirical pretensions. A pez 
influence is an ignis fatuus. If they say, it is great 
great; if they say, it is small, it is small; you 
and you see it not, ‘by turns ; it borrows all its sizeĵ} 
the momentary estimation of the speakers: the Wi, 
the-wisp vanishes if you go too near, vanishes if yt, 
too far, and only blazes at one angle. Who canif 
Washington be a great man, or no ?. Who can if 
Franklin be? Yes, or any but the twelve, or # 
three great gods of fame ? And they, too, loom ani 
before the eternal. 3 
We are amphibious creatures, weaponed for}, 
elements, having two sets of faculties, the particul},; 
the catholic. We adjust our instrument for 
observation, and sweep the heavens as.easily as wef 
outa single figure in the terrestrial landscape. Wey 
practically skilful in detecting elements for whith, 
ave no place in our theory, and no name, Thus th; 
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Sof men, not accounted for in an arithmetical 
tio of all their measurable’ properties. There is 
ts of a nation, which is not to be found in the 
tical citizens, but which characterizes the society. 
d, strong, punctual, practical, well-spoken Eng- 
Ishould not find, if I should go to the island to seek 
In the parliament, in the playhouse, at dinner- 
I might see a great number of rich, ignorant, 
read, conventional, proud men, — many old 
*1,—and not anywhere the Englishman who made 
iod speeches, combined the accurate engines, and 
he bold and nervous deeds. It is even worse in 
ica, where, from the intellectual quickness of the 
the genius of the country is more splendid in its 
ise, and more slight in its performance. Webster 
itdo the work of Webster. We conceive distinctly 
ih the French, the Spanish, the German genius, 
t is not the less real, that perhaps we should not 
in cither of those nations a single individual who 
ponded with the type. We infer the spirit of the 
t in great measure from the language, which is a 
f monument, to which each forcible individual in 
ise of many hundred years has contributed a stone. 
universally, a good example of this social force 
veracity of language, which cannot be debauched. 
y controversy concerning morals, an appeal may 
ide with safety to the sentiments which the lan- 
‘of the people expresses. Proverbs, words, and 
nar inflections convey the public sense with more | 
rand precision than the wisest individual. 
the famous dispute with the Nominalists, the 
ts had a good deal of reason. General ideas are 
es. They are our gods: they round and ennoble 
lost partial and sordid way of living Our pro- 
y to details cannot quite degrade our life, and divest 
poetry. The day labourer is reckoned as standing 
foot of the social scale, yet he is saturated with the 
É the world. His measures are the hours; morn- 
dnight, solstice and equinox, geometry, astronomy, 
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which is hardly spoken of in parlours without an å 
is, in its effects and laws, as beautiful as roses. 
keeps the accounts of the world, and is always 
The property will be found where the labour, tke 
dom, and the virtue have been in nations, in classé 
(the whole lifetime considered, with the compen: 
in the individual also. How wise the world 4% 
when the laws and usages of nations are largely dé 
and the completeness of the municipal system 5 
sidered! Nothing is left out. If you go into tht 
kets, and the custom-houses, the insurers’ and no 
offices, the offices of sealers of weights and me 
of inspection of provisions,—it will appear as if o 
had made it all. Wherever you go, a wit like you 
has been before you, and has realized its thought. 
Eleusinian mysteries, the Egyptian architecture 
Indian astronomy, the Greek sculpture, show that; 
always were seeing and knowing men in the j 
The world is full of masonic ties, of guilds, of secr 
public legions of honour; that of scholars, for ex 
and that of gentlemen fraternizing with the uppé 
of every country and every culture. 

I am very much struck in literature by the aj 
ance, that one person wrote all the books; as! 
editor of a journal planted his body of report 
different parts of the field of action, and relieved? 
by others from time to time ; but there is such eg: 
and identity both of judgment and point of view: 
narrative, that it is plainly the work of one all-s 
all-hearing gentleman. I looked into Pope’s Oif 
yesterday : it is as correct and elegant after our 
of to-day as if it were newly written. The mod 
of all good books seems to give me an existence & 
as man. What is well done I feel as if I did; v5 
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jiancy and the imagination. I read for the lustres, 
jone should use a fine picture in a chromatic experi- 
for its rich colours. ’Tis not Proclus, but a piece 
ture and fate that I explore. It is a greater joy é 
że the author’s author than himself. A higher 
gure of the same kind I found lately at a concert, 
I went to hear Handel’s Messiah. As the master 
powered the littleness and incapableness of the 
mers, and made them conductors of his electricity, 
was easy to observe what efforts nature was making 
igh so many hoarse, wooden, and imperfect persons, 
duce beautiful voices, fluid and soul-guided men 
women. The genius of nature was paramount at 
ratorio. 
is preference of the genius to the parts is the secret 
at deification of art, which is found in all su erior 
s. Art, in the artist, is proportion, or, a habitual V 
ct to the whole by an eye loving beauty in details. 
the wonder and charm of it is the sanity in insanity 
h it denotes. Proportion is almost impossible to 
in beings. There is no one who does not exaggerate. 
mnversation, men are encumbered with personality, 
alk too much. In modern sculpture, picture, and 
y, the beauty is miscellaneous; the artist works 
and there, and at all points, adding and adding, 
ad of unfolding the unit of his thought. Beauti- 
etails we must have, or no artist: but they must 
jeans and never other. The eye must not lose 
for a moment of the purpose. Lively boys write 
eir ear and eye, and the cool reader finds nothing 
sweet jingles in it. When they grow older they 
ct the argument. 
2 obey the same intellectual integrity when we 
7 in exceptions the law of the world. Anomalous 
„as the never quite obsolete rumours of magic and 
mology, and the new allegations of phrenologists 
1eurologists, are of ideal use. They are good indica- 
Homeeopathy is insignificant as an art of healing, 
Í great value as criticism on the hygeia or medical 
ice of the time. So with Mesmerism, Swedenborg- 
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poor pretensions enough, but good criticism 6i 
science, philosophy, and preaching of the day. 
these abnormal insights of the adepts ought to be m= 
and things of course. . Z 

All things.show us that on every side we are vens 
to the best. It seems not worth while to executes 
too much pains some one intellectual, or estheticé 
civil feat, when presently the dream will scatter, a= 
shall burst into universal power. The reason of i 
and of crime is the deferring of our hopes. Whi 
are waiting, we beguile the time with jokes, with® 
with eating, ‘and with crimes. j 


Thus we settle it in our cool libraries, that al 
agents with which we deal are subalterns, which w 
well afford to let pass, and life will be simpler ve 
live at the centre and flout the surfaces. I wish tos 
with all respect of persons, but sometimes I must & 
myself. to keep awake, and preserve the due deom 
They melt so fast into each other, that they are likeg 
and trees, and it needs an effort to treat them as 
viduals. Though the uninspired man certainly find: 
sons a conveniency in household matters, the divine: 
does not respect them: he sees them as a rack of ch 
or a fleet of ripples which the wind drives over the! 
face of the water. But this is flat rebellion. Nz 

~/ will not be Buddhist: she resents generalizing, 
insults the philosopher in every moment with a mi 
of fresh particulars. It is all idle talking : as much: 
man is a whole so is he also a part; and it were pe 
not to see it. What you say in your pompous distr 
tion only distributes you into your class and se 
You have not got rid‘of parts by denying them, but 
the more partial. You are one thing, but nature ii 
thing and the other thing, in the same moment. She! 
not remain orbed i: a thought, but rushes into persi 
and when-each person, inflamed to a fury of person: 
would conquer all things to his poor crotchet, she rë 
up against him another peron ana by mmy Ka 
incarnates i ort of whole. e will have 
Ha Batt ath piky i ae! Buea WBE ith 
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: there will be somebody else, and the world will 
found. Everything must have its flower or effort 
beautiful, coarser or finer according to its stuff. 
} relieve and recommend each other, and the sanity 
aiety is a balance of a thousand insanities. She 
shes abstractionists, and will only forgive an in- 
on which is rare and casual. We like to come to a 
t of land and see the landscape, just as we value a 
fal remark in conversation. But it is not the in- 
n of nature that we should live by general views. 
fetch fire and water, run about all day among the 
sand markets, and get our clothes and shoes made 
mended, and are the victims of these details, and 
in a fortnight we arrive perhaps at a rational 
ent. If we were not thus infatuated, if we saw the 
from hour to hour, we should not be here to write 
to read, but should have been burned or frozen long 
| She would never get anything done if she suffered 
able Crichtons and universal geniuses. She loves 
t a wheelwright who dreams all night of wheels, 
la groom who is part of his horse: for she is full of 
, and these are her hands. As the frugal farmer 
s care that his cattle shall eat down the rowen, and 
e Shall eat the waste of his house, and poultry shall 
‘the crumbs, so our economical mother despatches 
w genius and habit of mind into every district 
condition of existence, plants an eye wherever a new 
of light can fall, and gathering up into some man 
y property in the universe, establishes thousandfold 
It mutual attractions among her offspring, that all 
wash and waste of power may be imparted and 
anged., . È 
eat dangers undoubtedly accrue fromthis incarnation 
distribution of the godhead, and hence nature has her 
ners; as-if she were Circe; and Alphonso of Castile 
ed he could have given useful advice. But she does 
30 unprovided ; she has hellebore at the bottom of 
up. ‘Solitude would ripen‘a plentifulcrop of despots. 
ecluse thinks of men as having his manner, or as not 
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that men have very different manners from his o= 
in their way admirable. In his childhood and yo= 
has had many checks and censures, and thinks m= 
enough of his own endowment. When afterwi— 
comes to unfold it in propitious circumstance, it 
the only talent: he is delighted with his succé= 
accounts himself already the fellow of the great. 
goes into a mob, into a banking house, into a meck 
shop, into a mill, into a laboratory, into a ship,= 
camp, and in each new place he is no better tle 
idiot : other talents take place, and rule the hour. 
rotation which whirls every leaf and pebble te 
meridian, reaches to every gift of man, and we al 
turns at the top. 

For nature, who abhors mannerism, has set hert 
on breaking up all styles and tricks, and it is sor 
easier to do what one has done before than to doz 
thing, that there is a perpetual tendency to a set £ 
In every conversation, even the highest, there is a c 
trick, which may be soon learned by an acute pė 
and then that particular style continued ‘noch 

# Each man, too, is a tyrant in tendency, because hew 
4 impose his idea on others ; and their trick is their na 
defence. Jesus would absorb the race; but Tom F 
or the coarsest blasphemer helps humanity by res 
this exuberance of power. Hence the immense bené 
party in politics, as it reveals faults of character: 
chief, which the intellectual force of the persons, * 
ordinary opportunity, and not hurled into aphelio: 
hatred, could not have seen. Since we are all so sit 
what benefit that there should be two stupidities! 
is like that brute advantage. so essential to astron 
of having the diameter of the earth’s orbit for a bas 
its triangles. Democracy is morose, and runs to anari 
but in the state, and in the schools, it is indispens 
to resist the consolidation, of all men into afewr 
If John was perfect, why are you and I alive? Ask 
as any man exists there is some need of him; let 
fight for his own. A new poet has appeared; a! 
character approached us; why should we refuse tot 
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vod army-files ? Why not a newman? Here is a 
enterprise of Brook Farm, of Skeneateles, of North- 
ton: why so impatient to baptize them Essenes, 
‘Port-Royalists, or Shakers, or by any known and 
nme? Let it be a new way of living. Why have 
* two or three ways of life, and not thousands ? 
y man is wanted, and no man -is wanted much. 
tame this time for condiments, not for corn. We 
tthe great genius only for joy ; for one star more in 
constellation, for one tree more in our grove. But 
inks we wish to belong to him, as he wishes to 
y us. He greatly mistakes us. I think I have 
well if I have acquired a new word from a good 
; and my business with him is to find my own, 
hit were only to melt him down into an epithet 
image for daily use. 


5 


“ Into paint will I grind thee, my bride!” 


embroil the confusion, and make it impossible to 

at any general statement, when we have insisted 
e imperfection of individuals, our affections and 
xperience urge that every individual is entitled to 
ur, and a very generous treatment is sure to be 
d. A recluse sees only two or three persons, and 
s them all their room; they spread themselves at 
. The statesman looks at many, and compares 
ew habitually with others, and these look less. Yet 
hey not entitled to this generosity of reception ? 
is not munificence the means of insight? For 
zh gamesters say that the cards beat all the players, 
gh they were never so skilful, yet in the contest we 
ow considering, the players are also the game, and 
: the power of the cards. If you criticise a fine 
S, the odds are that you are out of your reckoning, 
instead of the poet, are censuring your own carica- 
ofhim. For there is somewhat spheral and infinite 
ery man, especially in every genius, which, if you 
ome very near him, sports with all your limitations. 
Tightly, every man is a channel through which 
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After taxing Goethe as a courtier, artificial, unbelie= 
worldly, I took up his book of Helena, and found his 
Indian of the wilderness, a piece of pure nature lik 
apple or an oak, large as morning or night, and viri 
as a brier-rose. 

But care is taken that the whole tune shall be pla 
If we were not kept among surfaces, everything ¥ 
be large and universal: now the excluded attrit 
burst in on us with the more brightness, that they: 
been excluded. ‘‘ Your turn now, my turn next 
the rule of the game. The universality being hiné 
in its primary form, comes in the secondary form ¢ 
sides: the points come in succession to the meri 
and by the speed of rotation, a new whole is fon 
Nature keeps herself whole, and her represent 
complete in the experience of each mind. She suffe: 
seat to be vacant in her college. It is the secret © 
world that all things subsist, and do not die, but: 

_ retire a little from sight, and afterwards return 4 
\ Whatever does not concern us, is concealed fron 
As soon as a person.is no longer related to our pri 
well-being, he is concealed, or dies, as we say. Re 
all things and persons are related to us, but accor 
to our nature, they act on us not at once, but in 
cession, and we are made aware of their presence 
ata time. All persons, all things which we have kn 
are here present, and many more than we sec; thew 
is full, As the ancient said, the world is a plenn 
solid ; and if we saw all things that really surrount 
we should be imprisoned and unable to move. — 
though nothing is impassable to the soul, but all th 
are pervious to it, and like highways, yet this is. 
whilst: the soul does not see them. As soon as the 
sees any object, it stops before that object. Thera 
the divine Providence, which keeps the universe ¢ 
in every direction to the soul, conceals all the furni 
and all the persons that do not concern a particulars 
from the senses of that individual. Through soli 
eternal things, the man finds his road, as if they did. 
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grattempts to pass through it, but takes another 
“When he has exhausted for the time the nourish- 
to be drawn from any one person or thing, that 
fis withdrawn from his observation, and though 
a his immediate neighbourhood, he does not sus- 
iis presence. Nothing is dead: men feign them- | 
dead, and endure mock funerals and mournful | 
es; and there they stand looking out of the win- | 
j9und and well, in some new and strange disguise. | 
is not dead: he is very well alive: nor John, nor 
nor Mahomet, nor Aristotle; at times we believe 
ve seen them all, and could easily tell the names 


we cannot make voluntary and conscious steps in 
mirable science of universals, let us see the parts 
p, and infer the genius of nature from the best par- 
ts with a becoming charity. What is best in each 
is an index of what should be the average of that 
. Love shows me the opulence of nature, by dis- 
to me in my friend a hidden wealth, and I infer 
wal depth of good in every other direction. It is 
only said by farmers, that a good pear. or apple 
no more time or pains to rear than a poor one ; 
tld have no work of art, no speech, or action, Or 
ht, or friend, but the best. 

end and the means, the gamester and the game— i 
made up of the intermixture and reaction of these } 
amicable powers, whose marriage appears before- 
monstrous, as each denies and tends to abolish the 
We must reconcile the contradictions as we can, 
their discord and. their concord introduce wild ab- 
ties into our thinking and speech. No sentence will 
the whole truth, and the only way in which we can 

t, is by giving ourselves the lie; Speech is better 
silence ; silence is better than speech ;—All things 

contact; every atom has a sphere of repulsion ;— 
gs are, and are not, at the same time ;—and: the 
All the universe over, there-is but one thing, this 
Two-Face, creator-creature, mind-matter, right- 
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is a partialist, that nature secures him. as an instru 
by self-conceit, preventing the tendencies to té 
and science; and now further assert, that, each m 
genius being nearly and affectionately explored, - 
justified in his individuality, as his nature is four 
be immense ; and now I add, that every man is 2 
versalist also, and, as our earth, whilst it spins ¢ 
own axis, spins all the time around the sun throug 
celestial spaces, so the least of its rational childret 
most dedicated to his private affair, works out, thot 
it were under a disguise, the universal problem. 
fancy men are individuals ; so are pumpkins; but: 
pumpkin in the field goes through every point of p 
kin history. The rabid democrat, as soon as | 
senator and rich man, has ripened beyond possi 
of sincere radicalism, and unless he can resist the st 
must be conservative the remainder of his days. _ 
Eldon said in his old age, “ that, if he were to begi 
again, he would be damned but he would beg 
agitator.” 

We hide this universality, if we can, but it appé: 
all points. We are as ungrateful as children. Tb 
nothing we cherish and strive to draw to us, but in 
hour we turn and rend it. We keep a running f 
sarcasm at ignorance and the life of the senses; 
goes by, perchance, a fair girl, a piece of life, ga) 
happy, and making the commonest offices beautifz 
the energy and heart with which she does them; 
seeing this, we admire and love her and them, and 
“ Lo; a genuine creature of the fair earth, not dissip 
or too early ripened by books, philosophy, re} 
society, or care!” insinuating a treachery and cont 
for all we had so long loved and wrought in our 
and others. | 

If we could have any security against moods! Ii 
profoundest prophet could be holden to his words, 
the hearer who is ready to sell all and join the crs 
could have any certificate that to-morrow his pr 
shall not the ie his testimony! But the Truth sits v 
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put as if the ark of God were carried forward some 
gs, and planted there for the succour of the world, 
ina few weeks be coldly set aside by the same 
et, as morbid; “ I thought I was right, but I was 
—and the same immeasurable credulity demanded 
mew audacities. If we were not of all opinions! if 
üd not in any moment shift the platform on which 
and, and look and speak from another! if there 
be any regulation, any “ one-hour-rule,” that a 
$should never leave his point of view without sound 
mpet! JI am always insincere, as always knowing 
are other moods. 
pw sincere and confidential we can be, saying all that 
in the mind, and yet go away feeling that all is yet 
fid, from the incapacity of the parties to know each 
, although they use the same words! My com- 
jon assumes to know my mood and habit of thought, 
we go on from explanation to explanation, until all 
id which words can, and we leave matters just as they 
at first, because of that vicious assumption. Is it 
„every man believes every other to be an incurable 
list, and himself a universalist? I talked yester- 
with a pair of philosophers: I endeavoured to show 
good men that I liked everything by turns, and 
ing long; that I loved the centre, but doated on 
superficies; that I loved man, if men seemed to me 
sand rats; that I revered saints, but woke up glad 
the old pagan world stood its ground, and died hard ; 
I was glad of men of every gift and nobility, but 
ld not live in their arms. Could they but once under- 
d that I loved to know that they existed, and 
tily wished them God-speed, yet, out of my poverty 
fe and thought, had no word of welcome for them 
n they came to see me, and could well consent to 
r living in Oregon, for any claim I felt on them, it 
ld be a great satisfaction. : 
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A Lecture read before the Society in Amory Hall, on Suns 
3rd March, 1844. 


In the suburb, in the town, 

On the railway, in the square, 
Came a beam of goodness down, 
Doubling daylight everywhere : 
Peace now each for malice takes, 
Beauty for his sinful weeds, 

For the angel Hope aye makes 
Him an angel whom she leads, 


\ Ñ 7 HOEVER has had opportunity of acquaint 
with society in New England during the 
twenty-five years, with those middle and with 
leading sections that may constitute any just repr 
tion of the character and aim of the community, 
have been struck with the great activity of thought 
experimenting. His attention must be command 
the signs that the Church, or religious party, is f 
from the Church nominal, and is appearing in te 
ance and non-resistance societies, in movement 
abolitionists and of socialists, and in very signi 
assemblies, called Sabbath and Bible Conventi 
composed of ultraists, of seekers, of all the soul ¢ 
Soldiery of dissent, and meeting to call in question 
authority of the Sabbath, of the priesthood, and œ 
Church. In these movements nothing was more 
markable than the discontent they begot in the me 
The spirit of protest and of detachment drove the 
bers of these Conventions to bear testimony against 
Church, and immediately afterward to declare 
discontent with these Conventions, their indepené 
of their colleagues, and their impatience of the me 
whereby they were working. They defied each 
like a congress of kings, each of whom had a reala 
rule, and a way of his own that made concert unpre 
able. What a fertility of projects for the salvatwa 
the world! One apostle thought all men should 
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the use of money was the cardinal evil a; nother, 
the mischief was in our diet, that we eat and drink 
tion. These made unleavened bread, and were 
to the death to fermentation. It was in vain urged 
housewife that God made yeast as well as dough, 
loves fermentation just as dearly as He loves vegeta- 
; that fermentation develops the saccharine element 
he grain, and makes it more palatable and more 
me No; they wish the pure wheat, and will die 
it shall not ferment. Stop, dear nature, these in- 
int advances of thine ! let us scotch these ever-rolling 
ls! Others attacked the system of agriculture ; 
ise of animal manures in farming ; and the tyranny 
an over brute nature ;+ these abuses polluted his 
| The ox must be taken-from the plough, and the 
è from the cart, the hundred acres of the farm must 
aded, and the man must walk wherever boats and 
notives will not carry him. Even the insect world 
to be defended,—that had been too long neglected, 
i society for the protection of ground-worms, slugs, 
mosquitoes was to be incorporated without delay. 
| these appeared the adepts of homceopathy, of 
opathy, of mesmerism, of phrenology, and their 
erful theories of the Christian miracles! Others 
led particular vocations, as that of the lawyer, that 
e merchant, of the manufacturer, of the clergyman, 
e scholar. Others attacked the institution of mar- 
as the fountain of social evils. Others devoted 
selves to the worrying of churches and meetings 
public worship; and the fertile forms of anti- 
anism among the elder Puritans seemed to have 
‘match in the plenty of the new harvest of 


m. 

ith this din of opinion and debate there was a keener 
iny of institutions and domestic life than any we had 
m; there was sincere protesting against existing 
, and there were changes of employment dictated 
mnscience. No doubt there was plentiful vapouring, 
cases of backsliding might occur. . But in each of 
? movements emerged a good result, a tendency 
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of the sufficiency of the private man. Thus Ï 
directly in the spirit and genius of the age, what® 
pened in one instance, when a Church censured 
threatened to excommunicate one of its member, 
account of the somewhat hostile part to the Cis 
which his conscience led him to take in the anti-de- 
business, the threatened individual immediately 
communicated the Church in a public and formal; 
cess. This has been several times repeated. It 
excellent when it was done the first time, but, of ct 
loses all value when it is copied. Every project t 
history of reform, no matter how violent and surpi 
is good when it is the dictate of a man’s genit: 
constitution, but very dull and suspicious when adı 
from another. It is right and beautiful in any me 
say, ‘I will take this coat, or this book, or this mē 
of corn of yours,” —in whom we see the act to be ong 
and to flow from the whole spirit and faith oí} 
for then that taking will have’a giving as free and dix 
but we are very easily disposed to resist the same 
osity of speech when we miss originality and trui 
character in it. 

There was in all the practical activities of New! 
land, for the last quarter of a century, a gradual: 
drawal of tender consciences from the social orga 
tions. There is observable throughout, the ce 
between mechanical and spiritual methods, but Wi 
steady tendency of the thoughtful and virtuous: 
deeper belief and reliance on spiritual facts. 

In politics, for example, it is easy to see the pri 
of dissent. The country is full of rebellion; thet 
try is full of kings. Hands off! let there be no ce 
and no interference in the administration of the 2 
of this kingdom of me. Hence the growth of thei 
trine and of the party of Free Trade, and the willing 
to try that experiment, in the face of what appear it 
testable facts. I confess the motto of the Globe n 
paper is so attractive to‘me that I can seldom find z 
appetite to read what is below it in its columns. “ 
world is governed too much.” So the country 5 
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ment, solitary nullifiers, who throw themselves 
{ott reserved rights; nay, who have reserved all 
rights; who reply to the assessor, and to the clerk 
t, that they do not know the State; and embarrass 
jourts of law by non-juring, and the commander-in- 
of the militia by non-resistance. 2 
same disposition to scrutiny and dissent appeared 
ri, festive, neighbourly, and domestic society. A 
8, prying, conscientious criticism broke out in 
pected quarters. Who gave me the money with 
à I bought my coat? Why should professional 
and that of the counting-house be paid so dis- 
onately to the labour of the porter and wood- 
1? This whole business of Trade gives me to 
and think, as it constitutes false relations between 
; inasmuch as I am prone to count myself relieved 
y responsibility to behave well and nobly to that 
whom I pay with money; whereas if I had not 
ommodity, I should be put on my good behaviour 
companies, and man would be a benefactor to man, 
ng himself his only certificate that he had a right 
3s aids and services which each asked of the other. 
| not too protected a person ? is there not a wide 
rity between the lot of me and the lot of thee, my 
brother, my poor sister? Am I not defrauded of 
est culture in the loss of those gymnastics which 
al labour and the emergencies of poverty con- 
e? I find nothing healthful or exalting in the 
th conventions of society; I do not like the 
air of saloons. I begin to suspect myself to 
prisoner, though treated with all this courtesy 
luxury. I pay a destructive tax in my con- 
ty. z 
e same insatiable criticism may be traced in the 
s for the reform of Education. The popular educa- 
has been taxed with a want of truth and nature. 
s complained that an education to-things was not 
. We are students of words: we are shut up in 
ls, and colleges, and recitation-rooms for ten or 
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cannot use our hands, or our legs, or our eyes, Or our= 
We do not know an edible root in’ the woods, we c= 
tell our course by the stars, nor the hour of the d= 
the sun. It is well if we can swim and skate. W 
afraid of a horse, of a cow, of a dog, of a snake, 
spider. The Roman rule was, to teach a boy nt- 
that he could not learn standing. The old Englist 
was, “ All summer in the field, and all winter 1z 
study.” And it seems as if a man should learn tof 
or to fish, or to hunt, that he might secure his subs 
at all events, and not be painful to his friends and fe 
men. The lessons of science should be experim: 
also, The sight-of-the planet through a: telesca 
worth all-: the: course on astronomy; - the shor 
the electric: spark ` in; the elbow: outvalues: all 
theories; the taste of the nitrous oxide, the 
of an artificial volcano, are better than volum 
chemistry. thes 
One of the traits of the new spirit is the ingui 
it fixed on our scholastic devotion to the dead langt 
The ancient languages, with great beauty of struc 
contain wonderful remains of genius, which í 
and always will draw, certain like-minded men, — 
men, and Roman men, in all countries, to their st 
but by a wonderful drowsiness of usage, they had ex 
the study of all men. Once (say two centuries 
Latin and Greek had a strict relation to all the s 
and culture there was in Europe, and the Mathen 
had a momentary importance at some era of ac 
in physical science. These things became stereot 
as education, as the manner of men is. But the’ 
Spirit never cared for the colleges, and though all me 
boys were new drilled in Latin, Greek, and Mathem 
it had quite left these shells high and dry on the b 
and was now creating and feeding other matters at 
ends of the world. But in a hundred high sd 
and colleges this warfare against common sens? 
goes on. Four, or six, or ten years, the pupil is pa 
Greek and Latin, and as soon as he leaves the Univel 
as it is ludicrously styled, he shuts those books fot 
CC-fasengaravadsyaie Coisctian (Biaiigb tngGererpuce gradu 
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colleges in this country every year, and the 
who, at forty years, still read Greek, can 
t counted on your hand. I never met with 
Four or five persons I have seen who read 


is not this absurd, that the whole liberal talent of 
ntry should be directed in its best years on studies 
lead to nothing? What was the consequence ? 
intelligent persons said or thought, “Is that Greek 
tin some spell to conjure with, and not words 
#=0n ? If the physician, the lawyer, the divine, 
use it to come at their ends, I need never learn 
#coOme at mine. Conjuring is gone out of fashion, 
I will omit this conjugating, and go straight to 
” So they jumped the Greek and Latin, and read 
edicine, or sermons, without it. To the astonish- 
of all, the self-made men took even ground at once 
the oldest of the regular graduates, and in a few 
š the most conservative circles of Boston and 
York had quite forgotten who of their gownsmen 
llege-bred, and who was not. 

tendency appears alike in the philosophical 
tion and in the rudest democratical movements, 
h all the petulance and all the puerility, the wish, 

, to cast aside the superfluous, and arrive at short 

, urged, as I suppose, by an intuition that the 

i spirit is equal to all emergencies alone, and that 
1s more often injured than helped by the means 
t3. J hri ? 
ònceive this gradual; casting ‘off of material aids, 
he indication of growing trust in the private, self- 
ied powers of the individual, to be the affirmative 
ple of the recent philosophy ; and that it is feeling 
m profound truth, and is reaching forward at this 
hour to the happiest conclusions.. I readily*con- 
that in this, as in every period of intellectual 
ty, there has been a noise of denial and ‘protest ; 
iwas to be resisted, much was‘to be got rid ‘of by 
who were reared in the old, before they could begin 
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ness of the class. They are partial; they are note 
to the work they pretend. They lose their way; in 
assault on the kingdom of darkness they expend all 
energy on some accidental evil, and lose their s 
and power of benefit. It is of little moment 
one or two, or twenty errors of our social sy 
be corrected, but of much that the man be 1 
senses. 

The criticism and attack on institutions which we! 
witnessed, has made one thing plain, that society; 
nothing whilst a man, not himself renovated, atte 
to renovate things around him: he has become tedi 
good in some particular, but negligent or narrow i 
rest; and hypocrisy and vanity are often the disgu 
result. 

It is handsomer to remain in the establishment t 
than the establishment, and conduct that in the 
manner, than to make a sally against evil by somes 
improvement, without supporting it by a total rege 
tion. Do not be so vain of your one objection. 
think there is only one? Alas! my good friend 
no part of society or of life better than any other 
All our things are right and wrong together. The 
of evil washes all our institutions alike. Do you 

plain of our Marriage? Our marriage is no wors 
our education, our diet, our trade, our social cwi 
Do you complain of the laws of Property? H 
pedantry to give such importance to them. Can 

play the game of life with these counters, as well a 
those; in the institution of property as well as 

it? Let into it the new and renewing principle of 
and property will be universality. No one give 
impression of superiority to the institution, whichhe 
give who will reform it. It makes no difference 

you say: you must make me feel that you ared 
from it; by your natural and supernatural adva 

do easily see to the end of it—do see how mane 
without it. Now all men are on one side. Nof 
deserves to be heard against property. Only 
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ll my time in attacks. If I should go out of 
Whenever I hear a false statement, I could never 
Pere five minutes. But why come out? the street 
se as the church, and when I get to my house, 
py manners, or to my speeth, I have not got away 

lie. When we sce an eager assailant of one of 
"ongs, a special reformer, we feel like asking him, 
ght have you, sir, to your one virtue? Is 
piecemeal ? “This is a jewel amidst the rags of 


ther way the right will be vindicated. In the 
Of abuses, in the heart of cities, in the aisles of 
fhurches, alike in one place and in another— 
fer, namely, a just and heroic soul finds itself, 
t will do what is next at hand, and by the new 
of character it shall put forth, it shall abrogate 
ld condition, law or school in which it stands, 
the law of its own mind. 

iality was one fault of the movement party, the 
defect was their reliance on Association. Doubts 
those I have intimated drove many good persons 
ate the questions of social reform. But the revolt 
t the spirit of commerce, the spirit of aristocracy, 
he inveterate abuses of cities, did not appear 
le to individuals ; and to do battle against num- 
hey armed themselves with numbers, and against 
t, they relied on new concert. 3 
owing, or advancing beyond the ideas of St. Simon, 
rier, and of Owen, three communities have already 
formed in Massachusetts on kindred plans, and 
more in the country at large. They aim to give 
member a share in the manual labour, to give an 
Teward to labour and to talent, and to unite a 
‘culture. with an education to labour. The scheme 
by the economies of associated Jabour and ex- 
to make every member rich on the same amount of 
tty that, in separate families, would leave every 
èr poor. These new associations are composed 
nand women of superior talents and sentiments ; 
: may easily be questioned whether such a com- 
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the good ; whether those who have energy will nå 
their chance of superiority and power in the wi 
the*humble certainties of the association; whethe 
a retreat does not promise to become an asylum tį 
who have tried and failed, rather than a field » 
strong ; and whether the members will not n 
be fractions of men, because each finds that hes 
enter it without some- compromise. Friendshy 
association are very fine things, and a grand pha 
the best of the human race, banded for some & 
object: yes, excellent; but remember that no: 
can ever be so large as one man. He in his frie 
in his natural and momentary associations, dow 
multiplies himself; but in the hour in which he 
gages himself to two, or ten, or twenty, he dwa 
self below the stature of one. - 
But the men of less faith could not thus belie 
to such, concert appears the sole specific of streng 
have failed and you have failed, but perhaps ts 
we shall not fail. Our housekeeping is not satis 
to us, but perhaps a phalanx, a community mi 
Many of us have differed in opinion, and we co 
no man who could make the truth plain; but pos 
college or an ecclesiastical council might. I ha 
been able either to persuade my brother or to prei 
myself to disuse the traffic or the potation of 
but perhaps a pledge of total abstinence might effet 
restrain us. The candidate my party votes for is: 
be trusted with a dollar, but he will be honest: 
Senate, for we can bring public opinion to bear œ 
Thus concert was the specific in all cases. But 
is neither better nor worse, neither more nor less; 
than individual force. All the men in the world 
make a statue walk and speak, cannot make a 
blood, or a blade of grass, any more than one m= 
But let there be one man, let there be truth in twe 
in ten men, then is concert for the first time nef 
because the force which moves the world is a newgef 
and can never be furnished by adding whatever 
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where there is no concert in one. When the in- 
idual is not individual, but is dual; when his thoughts 
one way and his actions another; when his faith 
versed by his habits ; when his will; enlightened by 
n, is warped by his sense; when with one hand he 
and with the other backs water, what concert can 


do not wonder at the interest these projects inspire. 
world is awaking to the idea of union, and these 
ments show what it is thinking of. It is and will 
gic. Men will live and communicate, and plough, 
reap, and govern, as by added ethereal power, when 
s they are united; as in a celebrated experiment, 
txpiration and respiration exactly together, four 
ons lift a heavy man from the ground by the little 
# only, and without. sense of weight. But this 
n must be inward, and not one of covenants, and is 
reached by a reverse of the methods they use. 
union is only perfect when all the uniters are isolated. 
ithe union of friends who live in different streets or 
is. Each man, if he attempts to join himself to 
s, is on all sides cramped and diminished of his 
ortion; and the stricter the union the smaller and 
more pitiful he is. But leave him alone, to recog- 
in every hour and place the secret soul, he will go 
nd down doing the works of a true member, and to 
astonishment of all, the work will be done with 
ert though no man spoke. Government will be 
lantine without any governor. The union must be 
in actual individualism. 

pass to the indication in some particulars of that 
in man which the heart is preaching to us in these 
, and which engages the more regard, from the 
eration that the speculations of one generation are 
story of the next following. 

alluding just now to our. system of education, I 
e of the deadness of its details. . But it is open to 
er criticism than the palsy of its members: it is a 
m of despair. The-disease with which the human 
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to divine sentiments in man, and we do not try. 
renounce all high aims. We believe that the @ 
of so many perverse and so many frivolous peop 
make up society are organic, and society is a hos 
incurables. A man of good sense, but of little? 
whose compassion seemed to lead him to church as 
as he went there, said to me “ that he liked to 
concerts, and fairs, and churches, and other f 
amusements go on.” I am afraid the remark È 
honest, and comes from the same origin as the T: 
of the tyrant, “ If you would rule the world quietly} 
must keep it amused.” I notice, too, that the grou: 
which eminent public servants urge the claims of p 
education is fear: “This country is filling up 
thousands and millions of voters, and you must e¢ 
them to keep them from our throats.” We do not be 
that any education, any system of philosophy, 
influence of genius, will ever give depth of insight 
superficial mind. Having settled ourselves into 
infidelity, our skill is expended to procure alleviay 
diversion, opiates. We adorn the victim with m 
skill, his tongue with languages, his body with inoff 
and comely manners. So have we cunningly hii 
tragedy of limitation and inner death we cannot @ 
Is it strange that society should be devoured by as 
melancholy, which breaks through all its smiles, 2 
its gaiety and games ? 
But even one step farther our infidelity has¢ 
It appears that some doubt is felt by good and 
men whether really the happiness and probity of më 
increased by the culture of the mind in those discig 
to which we give the name of education. Unhap 
too, the doubt comes from scholars, from persons 
have tried these methods.. In their experience, 
scholar was not raised by the sacred thoughts am 
which he dwelt, but used them to selfish ends. He 
a profane person, and became a showman, tuming 
gifts to a marketable use, and not to his own sustėz 
and growth. It was found that the intellect comi 
independently developed, that is, in separation frez 
C@rfananasmupg! MatelGoteginn. Bigitided in: ed, acd 
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Št was monstrous. A canine appetite for knowledge 
=sgenerated, which must still be fed, but was never 
shed, and this knowledge not being directed on action, 
r took the character of substantial, humane truth, 
ing those whom it entered. It gave the scholar 
=in powers of expression, the power of speech, the 
“et of poetry, of literary art, but it did not bring him 
‘ace, or to beneficence. z 
en the literary class betray a destitution of faith, it 
st strange that society should be disheartened and 
sialized by unbelief. What remedy? Life must be 
dona higher plane. We must go up to a higher 
form, to which we are always invited to ascend ; 
# the whole aspect of things changes. I resist the 
ticism of our education and of our educated men. I 
vt believe that the difference of opinion and character 
æn are organic. I do not recognize, beside the class 
he good and the wise, a permanent class of sceptics, 
i class of conservatives, or of malignants, or of 
ttialists. I do not believe in two classes. You 
mber the story of the poor woman who importuned 
z Philip of Macedon to grant her justice, which 
ip refused: the woman exclaimed, “I appeal :” 
king, astonished, asked to whom she appealed: 
voman replied, “ from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” 
text will suit me very well. I believe not in two 
es of men, but in man in two moods, in Philip drunk 
Philip sober. I think, according to the good-hearted 
lof Plato, ‘‘ Unwillingly the soul is deprived of truth,” 
conservative, miser, or thief, no man is, but by a 
osed necessity, which he tolerates by shortness or 
idity of sight. The soul lets no man go without 
+ visitations and holydays of a diviner presence. 
ould be easy to show, by a narrow scanning of any 
's biography, that we are not so wedded to our paltry 
xmances of every kind, but that every man has at 
vals the grace to scorn his performances in comparing 
1 with his belief of what he should do, that he puts 
elf on the side of his enemies, listening gladly to 
: they say of him, and accusing himself of the same 
aS. CC-0. Jangamwadi Math: Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 


= What is it men love in Genius but its infinite E; 
which degrades all it has done? Genius counts a 
miracles poor and short. Its own idea it never t 
cuted. The Iliad, the Hamlet, the Doric column, 
Roman arch, the Gothic master, the German ant 
when they are ended, the master casts behind 
How sinks the song in the waves of melody whic 
universe pours over his soul! Before that ‘ 
Infinite; out of which he drew these few. strokes, 
mean they look, though the praises of the world 

them. From the triumphs of his art he tums 
desire to this reater defeat. Let those admire 
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Well, we are all the children of genius, the childs 
virtue—and feel their inspiration in our happier k 
Is not every man sometimes a Radical in politics ? 
are Conservatives when they are least vigorous, or tį 
they are most luxurious. They are Conservatives: 
dinner, or before taking their rest ;_ When they areg 
or aged : in the morning, or when their intellect ori 
conscience have been aroused, when they hear must 
when they read poetry, they are Radicals. In the 
of the rankest Tories that could be collected in Eng: 
Old or New, let a powerful and stimulating intel 
a man of great heart and mind, act on them, and 4 
quickly these frozen conservators will yield tof 
friendly influence, these hopeless will begin to 
these haters will begin to love, these imm 
will begin to spin and revolve. 


they agreed to rall 
on‘his scheme at 
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siasm, that they were struck dumb, and, after some 
, Tose up altogether with earnestness, exclaiming, 
us set out with him immediately.’ ? Men in all 
are better than they seem. They like flattery 
the moment, but they know the truth for their own: 
a foolish cowardice which keeps us from trusting 
M, and speaking to them rude truth. They resent 
f honesty for an instant, they will thank you for it 
ays. What is it we heartily wish of each other? Is 
j be pleased and flattered ? No, but to be convicted 
fexposed, to be shamed out of our nonsense of all 
4s, and made men of, instead of ghosts and phantoms. 
are weary of gliding ghost-like through the world, 
th is itself so slight and unreal. We crave.a sense of 
ity, though it come in strokes of pain. I explain so, 
p this manlike Jove of truth,—those excesses and: 
fs into which souls of great vigour, but not equal 
ht, often fall. They feel the poverty at the bottom 
il the seeming affluence of the world.. They know 
speed with which they come straight through the 
masquerade, and conceive a disgust at the indigence 
ature : Rousseau, Mirabeau, Charles Fox, Napoleon, 
m,—and I could easily add names nearer home, of 
ig riders, who drive their. steeds so hard, in the 
nce of living, to forget its illusion :. they would 
y the worst, and tread the floors of hell. The heroes 
ncient and modern fame, Cimon, Themistocles, 
biades, Alexander, Cæsar, have treated life and 
ine as a game to be well and skilfully played, but the 
ə not to be so valued but that any time it could be 
as a trifle light as air, and thrown up. Cæsar, just 
re the battle of Pharsalia, discourses with the 
tian priest concerning the fountains of the Nile, 
offers to quit the army, the empire, and Cleopatra, 
will show him those mysterious sources: 

xe same magnanimity shows itself.in our social re- 
ns, in the preference, namely, which each man gives 
1e society of superiors over that of his equals. All 
a man has will he give for right relations with his 
ss. All that he has will he give for an erect de- 
nour MCe? eapaesmpailyetatdllestieadhicsizessiwaGanEhy! 
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aims at such things as his neighbours prize, and givalg 
days and nights, his talents and his heart, to strike ag, 

stroke, to acquit himself in all men’s sight as a ig 
The consideration of an eminent citizen, of a noted t& 
chant, of a man of mark in his profession, naval i 
military honour, a general’s commission, a mat 
baton, a ducal coronet, the laurel of poets, and, any 
procured, theacknowledgment of eminent merit havis 
lustre for each candidate, that they enable him to 
erect and unashamed in the presence of some péi 
before whom he felt himself inferior. Having 1 


well, he still finds certain others before whom he ca 
possess himself, because they have somewhat fë 
somewhat grander, somewhat purer, which ext 
homage of him. Is his ambition pure? then wil 
laurels and his possessions seem worthless :_instealy 
avoiding these men who make his fine gold dim, he 
` cast all behind him, and seek their society only; » 
and embrace this his humiliation and mortificat 
until he shall know why his eye sinks, his voice is h 
and his brilliant talents are paralyzed in this press 
He is sure that the soul which gives the lie to all thi 
will tell none. His constitution will not mislead } 
If it cannot carry itself as it ought, high and unm 
able in the presence of any man, if the secret orz 
whose whisper makes the sweetness and dignity of 
life do here withdraw and accompany him no lor 
it is time to undervalue what he has valued, to dispos 
himself of what he has acquired, and with Cæsar, to 
in his hand the army, the empire, and Cleopatra, 
say, “ All these will I relinquish if you will show met 
fountains of the Nile.” Dear to us are those who} 
us; the swift moments we spend with them area 
pensation for a great deal of misery; they enlarge q 
life ;—but dearer are those who reject us as unwort) 
for they add another life: they build a heaven b 
us whereof we had not dreamed, and thereby su 
to us new powers out of the recesses of the spirit, 
ri 
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every man at heart wishes the best and not inferior 
ely, wishes to be convicted of his error, and to come 
mself, so he wishes that the same healing should not 
Pin his thought, but should penetrate his will or 
r power. The selfish man suffers more from his 
shness than he from whom that selfishness withholds 
Important benefit. What he most wishes is to be 
ad to some higher platform, that he may see beyond 
present fear the transalpine good, so that his fear, 
sldness, his custom may be broken up like fragments 
$£, melted and carried away in the great stream of good 
l Do you ask my aid? I also wish to be a bene- 
or, I wish more to be a benefactor and servant than 
wish to be served by me, and surely the greatest good 
ine that could befall me is precisely to be so moved 
you that I should say, “ Take me and all mine, and 
me and mine freely to your ends!” for, I could not 
it, otherwise than because a great enlargement had 
è to my heart and mind, which made me superior 
ny ‘ortunes. Here we are paralyzed with fear; 
lold on to our little properties, house and land, office 
money, for the bread which they have in our ex- 
ince yielded us, although we confess that our being 
i not flow through them. We desire to be made 
t, we desire to be touched with that fire which shall 
mand this ice to stream, and make our existence a 
fit. If, therefore, we start objections to your 
ect, O friend of the slave, or friend of the poor, or of 
race, understand well that it is because we wish to 
> you to drive us into your measures. We wish to 
ourselves confuted. We are haunted with a belief 
you have a secret which it would highliest advan- 
us to learn, and we would force you to impart it to 
though it should bring us to prison or to worse 
mity. 
thing shall warp me from the belief that every man 
overof truth. There is no pure lie; no pure malignity 
ature. The entertainment of the proposition of 
avity is the last profligacy and profanation. There 
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planet. It has had a name to live in some dogr 
theology, but each man’s innocence and his real li 
of his neighbour have kept it a dead letter. I remer 
standing at the polls one day, when the anger of 
political contest gave a certain grimness to the | 
of the independent electors, and a good man at my 
looking on the*people, remarked, “I am satisfied 
the largest part of these men, on either side, mea 
vote right. I suppose, considerate observers loc 
at the masses of men in their blameless and in i 
„equivocal actions, will assent, that in spite of selfist 
and frivolity, the general purpose in the great nu 
of persons is fidelity. The reason why any one rel 
his assent to your opinion, or his aid to your benev 
design, is in you: he refuses to accept you as a bri 
of truth, because, though you think you have it, he 
that you have it not. You have not given him 
authentic sign. 

If it were worth while to run into details this ger 
doctrine of the latent but ever-soliciting Spirit, it w 
be easy to adduce illustration in particulars of a m 
equality to the Church, of his equality to the st 
and of his equality to every other man. It is yet ir 
men’s memory, that, a few years ago, the liberal Churi 
complained that the Calvinistic Church denied to t! 
the name of Christian. I think the complaint | 
confession: a religious Church would not comp! 
A religious man like Behmen, Fox, or Swedenborg 
not irritated by wanting the sanction of the Church, | 
me Shurch feels the accusation of his presence ¿ 

elief. Lcimuios 2ogegomm 

It only needs that a just man should walk in ourstre 
to make it appear how pitiful and inartificial a conti 

ance’is our legislation. The man whose part is tal: 
and who does not wait for society in anything, has 
power which. society cannot choose but feel. T 
familiar experiment, called the hydrostatic parados, 
which a capillary column of water balances the oœa 
is a symbol of the relation of one man to the whole fam 
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Ù great men every way, excepting that they were 
much subjected to the reverence of the laws, which 
cond and authorize, true virtue must abate very 
of its original vigour.” 
das aman is equal to the Church, and equal to the 
so he is equal to. every other man. The disparities 
ver in men are superficial ; and all frank and search- 
Conversation, in which a man lays himself open to 
"other, apprizes cach of their radical unity. When 
Persons sit and converse in a thoroughly good under- 
ing, the remark is sure to be made, “ See how we 
' disputed about words!” Let a clear, appre- 
ive) mind, such as ‘every’ man knowsamong -his 
fds, ` converse with the most commanding poetic 
fs, T think it would appear that there was no-in- 
lity such as men fancy between them ; that a per- 
t understanding. a like receiving, a like perceiving, 
shed differences, and the poet would confess that 
creative imagination gave him no deep advantage, 
only the superficial one, that he could express him- 
and the other could not; that his advantage was a 
‘k, which might impose on indolent men, but could 
Impose on lovers of truth; for they know the tax 
lent, or, what a price of greatness the power of 
ression too often pays. I believe it is the 
riction of the purest men, that the net amount 
man and man does not much vary. Each is 
mparably superior to his companion in some 
ity. His want of skill in other directions has 
ed to his fitness for his own work. Each seems 
have some compensation yielded to him by his 
mity, and every hindrance operates as a con- 
iration of his force. 
hese and the like experiences intimate that man 
ids in strict connection with a higher fact never yet 
nifested. There is power over and behind us, and we 
the channels of its communications. We seek to 
thus and so, and over our head some spirit sits; 
ch contradicts what we say. We would persuade 


fellow_to this or that; another self within our eyes. 
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In vain we compose our faces and our words; it bs 
uncontrollable communication with the enemy, anc 
answers civilly to us, but believes the spirit. We 
claim, “ There’s a traitor in the house!” but at le 
appears that he is the true man, and I am the tre 
This open channel to the highest life is the first and 
reality, so subtle, so quiet, yet so tenacious, thal 
though I have never expressed the truth, and althr 
I have never heard the expression of it from any of 
I know that the whole truth is here for me. What: 
cannot answer your questions ? I am not painedt 
I cannot frame a reply to the question, What isi 
operation we call Providence? There lies the: 
spoken thing, present, omnipresent. Every time 
converse, we seek to translate it into speech, | 
whether we hit, or whether we miss, we have! 
fact. Every discourse is an approximate ansv 
but it is of small consequence that we do not, 
it into verbs and nouns, whilst it abides for 
templation for ever. - 

If the auguries of the prophesying heart shall 
themselves good in time, the man who shall be 
whose advent. men and events prepare and foresho 
one who shall enjoy his connection with a higher 
with the man within man; shall destroy distrust by 
trust, shall use his native but forgotten methods, 
not take counsel of flesh and blood, but shall rely on 
Law alive and beautiful, which works over our h 
and under our feet. Pitiless, it avails itself of our 
cess, when we obey it, and of our ruin, when we con 
vene it. Men are all secret believers in it, else the 
justice would have no meaning ; they believe that 
best is the true; that right is done at last, or c 
would come. It rewards actions after their nate 
and not after the design of the agent. “ Work,’ 
saith ‘to man, “in every hour, paid or unpaid; see 
that thou work, and thou canst not escape the rew 
whether thy work be fine or coarse, planting com 
writing epics, so only it be honest work, done to 
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are born to victory. The reward of a thing well 
2s to have done it.” 

soon as a man is wonted to look beyond surfaces, 
tosee how this high will prevails without an excep- 
oran interval, he settles himself into serenity. He 
already rely on the laws of gravity, that every stone 
fill where it is due; the good globe is faithful, and 
šus securely through the celestial spaces, anxious 
signed: we need not interfere to help it on, and he 
karn, one day, the mild lesson they teach, that our 
orbit is all our task, and we need not assist the 
mistration of the universe. Do not be so impatient 
i the town right concerning the unfounded pre- 


e is enlarged. Obedience to his genius is the only 
ating influence. We wish to escape from subjection, 
a sense of inferiority—and we make self-denying 
ances, we drink water, we eat grass, we refuse the 
iwe go to jail: it is all in vain; only by obedience 
s genius, only by the freest activity in the way con- 
ional to him, does an angel seem to arise before a 
jand lead him by the hand out of all the wards of 


on. 

rich befits us, embosomed in beauty and won- 
S we are, is cheerfulness and courage, and the en- 
wr to realize our aspirations. The life of man is 
tue romance, which, when it is valiantly conducted, 
field the imagination a higher joy than any fiction. 
sound us, what powers are wrapped up under the 
e mattings of custom, and all wonder prevented. 
so wonderful to our neurologists that a man can see 
gut his eyes, that it does not occur to them that it is 
as wonderful that he should see with them; and 
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‘wise man wonders at the usual. Shall not the 
which has received so much trust the Power by 
it lives? May it not quit other leadings, and Its 
the Soul that has guided it so gently, and taughi 
sala secure that the future will be worthy í 
past r. 
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I USES OF GREAT MEN. 


5 natural to believe in great men. If the com- 
Pinions of our childhood should turn out to be 
and their condition regal, it would not surprise 
all mythology opens with demigods, and the 
stance is high and poetic; that is, their genius 
ount. In the legends of the Gautama, the first 
ate the earth, and found it deliciously sweet. 
ture seems to exist for the excellent. The world 
held by the veracity of good men: they make the 
wholesome. They who lived with them found 
ad and nutritious. Life is sweet and tolerable 
our belief in such society ; and actually, or ideally, 
age to live with superiors. We call our children 
r lands by their names. Their names are wrought 
ihe verbs of language, their works and effigies are 
houses, and every circumstance of the day recalls 
dote of them. 


say the English are practical; the Germans are 
table; in Valencia the climate is delicious; and 
hills of the Sacramento there is gold for the gather- 
Yes; but I do not travel to find comfortable, 
lor hospitable people, or clear sky, or ingots that 
‘too much. But if there were any magnet that 
j point to the countries and houses where are the 
a who are intrinsically rich and powerful, I would 
il, and buy it, and put myself on the road to-day. 
parce goes with us ee credit. The knowledge 
the ety isa gaa AY M j i i 
EPORA IA ee ERRAN kat zaliti 
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if they be beggars, are disgusting, like moving «= 
like hills of ants, or of fleas—the more, the worse. 
E Our religion is the love and cherishing of these pai 
é {l The gods of fable’are the shining moments of great 
' We run all our vessels into one mould. Our co 
theologies of Judaism, Christism, Buddhism, Mahz 
ism, are the necessary and structural action of the ha 
mind. The student of history is like a man going L 
warehouse to buy cloths or carpets. He fancies he 
new article. - If he go to the factory, he shall find. 
his new stuff still repeats the scrolls and rosettes ¥ 
are found on the interior walls of the pyramids of Th 
+ Our theism is the purification of the human mind. 
can paint, or make, or think nothing but man. 
believes that the great material elements had their ¢ 
from his thought... And our philosophy finds one es: 
collected or distributed. 


If now we proceed to inquire into the kinds of se 
we derive from others, let us be warned of the dang 
modern studies, and begin low enough. We musi 
contend against love, or deny the substantial exis 
of other people. I know not what would happen t 
We have social strengths. Our affection towards oi 
creates a sort of vantage or purchase which nothing 
supply. I can do that by another which I canno 

i alone. I can say to you what I cannot first say to 
-+ self, Other men are lenses through which we read 
/}own minds. Each man seeks those of different qu 

from his own, and such as‘are good of their kind; 
is, he ‘seeks other men,’and the otherest. The stro 
the nature the more it is reactive. Let us have 
quality pure. A little genius let us leave alone, 
main difference betwixt men is, whether they attendi 

own affair or not. Man is that noble endogenous p 

which grows, like the palm, from within outward. 
own affair, though impossible to others, he can openi 
celerity and in sport. It is easy to sugar to bes 

and to nitre to be salt. We take a great deal of p 
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sphere of thought, into which other men rise with ? 
and difficulty ; he has but to open his eyes to , | 
dings in a true light, and in large relations ; whilst 
must make painful corrections, and keep a vigilant 
on many sources of error. His service to us is of 
sort. It costs a beautiful person no exertion to 
iher image on our eyes; yet how splendid is that 
t! It costs no more for a wise soul to convey his 
ty to other men. And every one can do his best 
easiest. “Peu de moyens, beaucoup d'efet?” He 
t who is what he is from nature, and who never 
ads us of others. 
the must be related to us, and our life receive from 
some promise of explanation. I cannot tell what 
ld know; but I have observed there are persons 
in their character and actions, answer questions 
hI have not skill to put. One man answers some 
ton which none of his contemporaries put, and is 
ted. The past and passing religions and philoso- 

answer some other question. Certain men affect 
š rich possibilities, but helpless to themselves and 
ir times—the sport, perhaps, of some instinct that 
in the air ;—they do not speak to our want. But 
eat are near ; we know thematsight. Theysatisfy , 
tation, and fall into place. What is good is \ 
tive, generative; makes for itself room, food, and i 
. A sound apple produces seed,—a hybrid does 
Is a man in his place, he is constructive, fertile, 
netic, inundating armies with his purpose, which is 
executed. The river makes its own shores, and 7 
legitimate idea makes its own channels and welcome / 
tvests for food, institutions for expression, weapons i 
ht with, and disciples to explain it. The true artist 
the planet for his pedestal; the adventurer, after 
sof strife, has nothing broader than his own shoes. 
ir common discourse respects two kinds of use or 
ce from superior men. Direct giving is agreeable 
e early belief of men; direct giving of material or 
physical aid, as of health, eternal ange fine senses, k 
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Churches believe in imputed merit. But, in stric 
we are not much cognizant of direct serving. 3 
endogenous, and education is his unfolding. Th 
we have from others is mechanical, compared wit 
discoveries of nature in us. What is thus learr 
delightful in the doing, and the effect remains. - 
ethics are central, and go from the soul outward. 
is contrary to the law of the universe. Serving C 
is serving us. I must absolve me to myself. “ 
thy affair,” says the spirit :—‘‘ coxcomb, would 
meddle with the skies, or with other people?” 
direct service is left. Men have a pictorial 6 
presentative quality, and serve us in the inte 
Behmen and Swedenborg saw that things were ! 
sentative. Men are also representative ; first, of tl 
and secondly, of ideas. ; 

As plants convert the minerals into food for ani 
so each man converts some raw material in natu 
human use. The inventors of fire, electricity, magne 
iron, lead, glass, linen, silk, cotton ; the makers of i 
the inventor of decimal notation; the geometer 
engineer ; the musician,—severally make an easy 
for all, through unknown and impossible confu: 
Each man is by secret liking connected with some 
trict of nature, whose agent and interpreter he & 
Linneus, of plants; Huber, of bees; Fries, of lid 
Van Mons, of pears; Dalton, of atomic forms; Et 
of lines ; Newton, of fluxions. 

A man is a centre for nature, running out threa! 
relation through everything, fluid and solid, mx 
and elemental. The earth rolls; every clod ands 
comes to the meridian: so every organ, function, i 
crystal, grain of dust, has its relation to the brain 
waits long, but its turn comes. Each plant ha 
parasite, and each created thing its lover and j 
Justice has already been done to steam, to iron 
wood, to coal,- to loadstone, to iodine, to com,: 
cotton ; but how few materials are yet used by oura 
The mass of creatures and of qualities are still hid! 
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et. Each must be disenchanted, and walk forth 
¢day in human form. In the history of discovery 
dipe and latent truth seems to have fashioned a 
ia for itself. A magnet must be made man in some 
pert, or Swedenborg, or Oersted, before the general 
can come to entertain its powers. 
iwe limit ourselves to the first advantages ;—a 
gtace adheres to the mineral and botanic kingdoms, 
, in the highest moments, comes up as the charm 
yeture,—the glitter of the spar, the sureness of affinity, 
veracity of angles. Light and darkness, heat and 
hunger and food, sweet and sour, solid, liquid, and 
į circle us round in a wreath of pleasures, and, by 
agreeable quarrel, beguile the day of life. The 
repeats every day the first eulogy on things—“ He 
‘that they were good.” We know where to find 
; and these performers are relished all the more 
jt a little experience of the pretending races. We 
j entitled, also, to higher advantages. Something 
ting to science until it has been humanized. The 
of logarithms is one thing, and its vital play 
botany, music, optics, and architecture, another. 
He are advancements to numbers, anatomy, archi- 
ure, astronomy, little suspected at first, when, by 
with intellect and will, they ascend into the life, 
[reappear in conversation, character, and politics. 
t this comes later. We speak now only of our 
intance with them in their own sphere, and the 
yin which they seem to fascinate and draw to them 


pr, And to these, their ends, all things continually 
nd. The gases gather to the solid firmament; the 
mic lump arrives at the plant, and grows; arrives 
quadruped, and walks; arrives at the man, and 
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St“ tive, but participant. Like can only be known byl- 


} The reason why he knows about them is, that her 

Í them; he has just come out of nature, or from berm 
part of that thing. Animated chlorine knows of chlo- 
and incarnate zinc, of zinc. Their quality make 
career; and he can variously publish their vitis 
because they compose him. Man made of the dus 
the world, does not forget his origin ; and all thats 
inanimate will one day speak and reason. Unpublié 
nature will have its whole secret told. Shall wes 
that quartz mountains will pulverize into innumez 
Werners, Von Buchs, and Beaumonts ; and the latz 
tory of the atmosphere holds in solution I know: 
what Berzeliuses and Davys ? 

Thus, we sit by the fire, and take hold on the yi 
of the earth. This quasi omnipresence supplies the} 
becility of our condition. In one of those celestial d 
when heaven and earth meet and adorn each othe, 
seems a poverty that we can only spend it once: wey 
for a thousand heads, a thousand bodies, that we mi 
celebrate its immense beauty in many ways and p 
Is this fancy ?’ Well, in good faith, we are multi 
by our proxies. How easily we adopt their labo 
Every ship that comes to America got its chart f 
Columbus. Every novel is a debtor to Homer. Er 
carpenter who shaves with a foreplane borrows 
genius of a forgotten inventor. Life is girt all re 
with a zodiac of sciences, the contributions of 2 
who have perished to add their point of light to ours 
Engineer, broker, jurist, physician, moralist, theolog 
and every man, inasmuch as he has any science, £ 
definer and map-maker of the latitudes and longite 
of our condition. These road-makers on every hand: 
rich us. We must extend the area of life, and mulé 
our relations. We are as much gainers by findin 
new property in the old earth, as by acquiring g 
planet. 

We are too passive in the reception of these maté 
or semi-material aids. We must not be sacks @ 
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here others look, and conversing with the same 
Ws, we catch the charm which lured them. Napo- 

suid, “ You must not fight too often with one enemy, 
u will teach him all your art of war.” Talk much } 
any man of vigorous mind, and we acquire very į 
the habit of looking at things in the same light, and, - 
jach occurrence, we anticipate his thought. 
¿n are helpful through the intellect and the affec- 
s Other help I find a false appearance. If you 
to give me bread and fire, I perceive that I pay for 
full price, and at last it leaves me as it found me, 
r better nor worse: but all mental and moral 
is a positive good. It goes out from you, whether 
will or not, and profits me whom you never thought 
I cannot even hear of personal vigour of any kind, 
power of performance, without fresh resolution. 
areemulous of all that man can do. Cecil’s saying of 
Walter Raleigh, ‘‘ I know that he can toil terribly,” 

electric touch. So are Clarendon’s portraits—of 
pden ; “ who was of an industry and vigilance not tc 
ed out or wearied by the most laborious, and of parts 
to be imposed on by the most subtle and sharp, and 
ipersonal courage equal to his best parts ; ”’—of Falk- 
i; “who was so severe an adorer of truth, that he 
d as easily have given himself leave to steal as 
lissemble.”” . We cannot read Plutarch without a 
ling of the blood; and I accept the saying of the 
ese Mencius : “‘ A sage is the instructor of a hundred 
| When the manners of Loo are heard of, the stupid 
me intelligent, and the wavering determined.” 
his is the moral of biography; yet it is hard for 
ited men to touch the quick like our own compan- 
, whose names may not last as long. What is he 
m I never think of? whilst in every solitude are 
è who succour our genius, and stimulate us in won- 
ul manners. There is a power in love to divine 
her’s destiny better than that other can, and, b 
ic encouragements, hold him to his task. What has 
idship so signal as its sublime attraction to whatever 
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and the industry of the diggers on the railroad will te 
again shame us. 

Under this head, too, falls that homage, very pi= 
as I think, which all ranks pay to the hero of the & 
from Coriolanus and Gracchus, down to Pitt, Lafayet= 
Wellington, Webster, Lamartine. Hear the shouts 2 
the street! The people cannot see him enough. The 
delight in a man. Here is a head anda trunk! Whe 
a front! what eyes! Atlantean shoulders, and È 
whole carriage heroic, with equal inward force to gu 
the great machine! This pleasure of full expression 
that which, in their private experience, is usually c 
and obstructed, runs, also, much higher, and is thes 
of the reader’s joy in literary genius. Nothing is k 
back. There is fire enough to fuse the mountain of 
Shakespeare’s principal merit may be conveyed, 
saying that he, of all men, best understands the En 
language, and can say what he will. Yet these 
choked channels and floodgates of expression are 
health or fortunate constitution. Shakespeare’s n 
suggests other and purely intellectual benefits. 

enates and sovereigns have no compliment, 
their medals, swords, and armorial coats, like the 
dressing to a human being thoughts out of a ce 
height, and presupposing his intelligence. This hone: 
which is possible in personal intercourse scarcely twi 
in a lifetime, genius perpetually pays ; contented, if m 
and then, in a century, the proffer is accepted. 
indicators of the values of matter are degraded to a s 
of cooks and confectioners on the appearance of Ù 
indicators of ideas. Genius is the naturalist or gey 
rapher of the supersensible regions, and draws the 
map; and, by acquainting us with new fields of activit 
cools our affection for the old. These are at om 
accepted as the reality, of which the world we ha 
conversed with is the show. 

We go to the gymnasium and the swimming-schoolt 
see the power and beauty of the body ; there is theli 
pleasure, and a higher benefit, from witnessing inta 
lectual feats of all kinds, as, feats of memory, of ma 
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the imagination. When this wakes, a man seems to 
iply ten times or a thousand times his force. It 
is the delicious’ sense of indeterminate size, and 
es an audacious mental habit. We are as elastic 
e gas of gunpowder, and a sentence in a book, or a 
d dropped in conversation, sets free our fancy, and 
antly our heads are bathed with galaxies, and our 
‘tread the floor of the Pit. And this benefit is real, 
use we are entitled to these enlargements, and, once 
ing passed the bounds, shall never again be quite: 
miserable pedants we were. 

he high functions of the intellect are so allied, that 
2 imaginative power usually appears in all eminent 
ds, even in arithmeticians of the first class, but 
cially in meditative men of an intuitive habit of 
ght. This class serve us, so that they have the 
eption of identity and the perception of reaction. 
eyes of Plato, Shakespeare, Swedenborg, Goethe, 
r shut on either of these laws. The perception of 
e laws is a kind of metre of the mind. Little minds 
ittle through failure to see them. 

ven these feasts have their surfeit. Our delight in 
on degenerates into idolatry of the herald. Especi- 
when a mind of powerful method has instructed 
, we find the examples of oppression. The dominion 
\ristotle, the Ptolemaic astronomy, the credit of 
her, of Bacon, of Locke—in religion, the history of 
archies, of saints, and the sects which have taken 
name of each founder, are in point. Alas! every 
is such a victim. The imbecility of men is always 
ting the Lae of power. It is the delight of. 
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true genius seeks to defend us from itself. True | 
will not impoverish, but will liberate, and adc 
senses. If a wise man should appear in our villa 
would create, in those who conversed with hin, | 
consciousness of wealth, by opening their eyes to 
served advantages; he would establish a sense ¢ 
movable equality, calm us with assurances tha 
could not be cheated ; as every one would discer 
checks and guaranties of condition. The rich wou 
their mistakes and poverty, the poor their escape: 
their resources. 

But nature brings all this about in due time. | 
tion is her remedy. The soul is impatient of ma 
and eager for. change. Housekeepers say of a don 
who has been valuable, ‘‘ She had lived with me 
enough.” We are tendencies, or rather, symptoms 
none of us complete. We touch and go, and sij 
foam of many jives. Rotation is the law of:na 
When nature removes a great man, people explore 
horizon for a successor ;_but none comes, and none 
His class is extinguished with. him. In some other 
quite different field the next man will appear; 
Jefferson, not F. ranklin, but now a great salesman; | 
a road-contractor; then a student of fishes; the 
buffalo - hunting explorer; or a semi - savage. wes 
general. Thus we make a stand against our row 
masters, but against the best there is a finer remé 


When we are exalted by ideas, we do not owe i 
to Plato, but to the idea, to which also Plato } 
debtor. 4 

I must not forget that we have a special debt i 
Single class. Life is a scale of degrees. Between iF 
and rank of our great men are wide intervals, Ma 
kind have, in all ages, attached themselves to a 
persons, who, either by the quality of that idea th 
embodied, or by the largeness of. their reception, 
entitled to the position of leaders and law-givers, TI > 
teach us the qualities of primary. nature, —admit us 
the constitution of things. We swim, da by day, & 
@ ctivetngdndelusionss catedoarB cdfted asaty-tantie 
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sand towns in the air, of which the men about us 
ngdipes, But life is a sincerity. In lucid intervals 
p Wy, “ Let there be an entrance opened for me into 
niies; I have worn the fool’s cap too long.” We 
know the meaning of our economies and politics. 


¿been cheated of our reason; yet there have been 
men who enjoyed a rich atl related existence. 
gt they know, they know for us. With each new 
H, a new secret of nature transpires; nor can the 
be closed until the last great man is born. These 
correct the delirium of the animal spirits, make us 
erate, and engage us to new aims and powers. 
veneration of mankind selects these for the highest 
. Witness the multitude of statues, pictures, and 
foorials which recall their genius in every city, village, 
use and ship :— 

Ever their phantoms arise before us, 

Our loftier brothers, but one in blood ; 


At bed and table they lord it o’er us, 
With looks of beauty and words of good. 


ow to illustrate the distinctive benefit of ideas, the 
rice rendered by those who introduce moral truths 
the general mind ?—I am plagued, in all my 
, with a perpetual tariff of prices. If I work in 
garden, and prune an apple-tree, I am well enough 
tained, and could continue indefinitely in the like 
pation. But it comes to mind that a day is gone, 
I have got this precious nothing done. I go to 
ton or New York, and run up and down on my 
its: they are sped, but so is the day. I am vexed 
the recollection of this price I have paid for a trifling 
ntage. I remember the peau d'âne, on which whoso 
should have his desire, but a piece of the skin was gone - 
every wish. I go to a convention of philanthropists. 
what I can, I cannot keep my eyes off the clock. 
if there should appear. in the company some gentle 
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particulars, and so certifies me of the equity vb 
checkmates every false player, bankrupts every & 
seeker, and apprizes me of my independence on anyc 
ditions of country, or time, or human body, that = 
liberates me; I forget the clock. I pass out of thes 
relations to persons. Iam healed of my hurts. | 
made.immortal by apprehending my possession of itz 
ruptible goods. Here is a great competition of rich: 
poor. We live in a market, where is only so & 
wheat, or wool, or land; and if I have so much & 
every other must have so much less. I seem to ha 
good without breach of good manners. Nobody is 
in the gladness of another, and our system is 
war, and of an injurious superiority. Every cht 
the Saxon race is educated to wish to be first. Its 
system ; and a man comes to measure his greatn 
regrets, envies, and hatreds of his competitors. 
in these new fields there is room: here are no 
esteems, no exclusions. 
I admire great men of all classes, those who 

for facts, and for thoughts; I like rough and s 
“ Scourges of God,” and “‘ Darlings of the human 
I like the first Cæsar ; and Charles V., of Spain; 
Charles XII., of Sweden; Richard Plantagenet; 
Bonaparte, in France. I applaud a sufficient mar 
officer equal to his office ; captains, ministers, senators 
like a master standing firm on legs of iron, well- 
rich, handsome, eloquent, loaded with advant 
drawing all men by fascination into tributaries and: 
porters of his power. Sword and staff, or talents 
like or staff-like, carry on the work of the world. | 
I find him greater, when he can abolish himself ani 
heroes, by letting in this element of reason, irres 
of persons; this subtiliser, and irresistible upward 
into our thought, destroying individualism ; the ps 
so great, that the potentate is nothing. Then hei 
monarch, who gives a constitution to his people; a poi 
who preaches the equality of souls, and releases’ 
servants from their barbarous homages; an em 
who can spare his empire. 
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themselves the most ill-used people alive, and never 
bver their astonishment at the ingratitude and sel- 
ss of their contemporaries. Our globe discovers 
| den virtues, not only in heroes and archangels, 
gossips and nurses. Isit not a rare contrivance 
lodged the due inertia in every creature, the con- 
. resisting energy, the anger at being waked or 
ed? Altogether independent of the intellectual 
in each, is the pride of opinion, the security that 
reright. Not the feeblest grandame, not a mowing 
, but uses what spark of perception and faculty 
it, to chuckle and triumph in his or her opinion 
‘the absurdities of all the rest. Difference from 
5 the measure of absurdity. Not one has a mis- 
g of being wrong. Was it not a bright thought 
{made things cohere with this bitumen, fastest 
ments? But, in the midst of this chuckle of self- 
lation, some figure goes by, which Thersites too 
love and admire. This is he that should marshal 
le way we were going. There is no end to his aid. 
lout Plato, we should almost lose our faith in the 
bility of a reasonable book. We seem to want 
one, but we want one. We love to associate with 
ic persons, since our receptivity is unlimited ; and, 
ithe great, our thoughts and manners easily become 
t- We are all wise in capacity, though so few in 
ey There needs but one wise man in a company, 
all are wise, so rapid is the contagion. 
feat men are thus a collyrium to clear our eyes from 
ism, and enable us to see other people and their 
ts. But there are vices and follies incident to 
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observed in old couples, or in persons who have is 
housemates for a course of years, that they grow af 
and, if they should live long enough, we should not 
able to know them apart. Nature abhors these cs 
plaisances, which threaten to melt the world ink 
lump, and hastens to break up such maudlin aggluts 
tions. The like assimilation goes on between me 
one town, of one sect, of one political party ; and; 
ideas of the time are in the air, and infect all who breg 
it. Viewed from any high point, this city of New Yọ 
yonder city of London, the western civilization, 
seem a bundle of insanities. We keep each oth 
countenance, and exasperate by emulation. the fr 
of the time. The shield against the stingings of 
science, is the universal practice, or our contempo 
Again ; it is very easy to be as wise and good as} 
companions. We learn of our contemporaries 
they know, without effort, and almost through 
, pores of the skin. We catch it by sympathy, or, 
¿> | Wife arrives at the intellectual and moral elevati 
“ \ her husband. But we stop where they stop. \ 
hardly can we take another step. The great, ors 
as hold of nature, and transcend fashions, by 
fidelity to universal ideas, are saviours from these f 
errors, and defend us from our contemporaries. 
are the exceptions which we want, where all grows 
A foreign greatness is the antidote for cabalism. 
Thus we feed on genius, and refresh ourselves from 
much conversation with our mates, and exult in 
depth of nature in that direction in which he lead 
What indemnification is one great man for populat 
of pigmies! Every mother wishes one son a get 
though all the rest should be mediocre. But a 
danger appears in the excess of influence of the 
man. His attractions warp us from our place, 
have become underlings and intellectual suicides. 
yonder in the horizon is our help :—other great 
new qualities, counterweights and checks on each o 
We cloy of the honey of each peculiar greatness, Ew 
hero becomes a bore at last. Perhaps Voltaire was 
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mu, let me never hear that man’s name again.” 
# ‘ty up the virtues of George Washington. “ Damn 
g Washington !” is the poor Jacobin’s whole speech 
fenfutation. But it is human nature’s indispen- 
defence. ‘The centripetence augments the centrifu- 
We balance one man with his opposite, and the 
of the state depends on the see-saw. 

pre is, however, a speedy limit to the use of heroes. 
genius is defended from approach by quantities 
vailableness. They are very attractive, and seem 
listance our own ; but we are hindered on all sides 
approach. The more we are drawn, the more we 
pelled. There is something not solid in the good 
is done for us. The best discovery the discoverer 
$ for himself. It has something unreal for 
‘ompanion, until he too has substantiated it. 
ems as if the Deity dressed each soul which 
ads into nature in certain virtues and powers not 
lunicable:to other men, and, sending it to perform 
more turn. through the circle of beings, wrote 
‘dransferable,’ and “ Good for this trip only,” on 
‘garments of the soul. There is somewhat 
tive about the intercourse of minds. The 
laries are invisible, but they are never crossed. 
‘is such good will to impart, and such good will 
eive, that each threatens to become the other; 
ie law of individuality collects its secret strength : 
re you, and I am J, and so we remain. 

nature wishes everything to remain itself; and, 
every individual strives to grow and exclude, 
» exclude and grow, to the extremities of the uni- 
and to impose the law of its being on every other 
te, nature steadily aims to protect each against 
other. Each is self-defended. Nothing is more 
than the power by which individuals are guarded 
individuals, in a world where every ‘benefactor be- 
so easily a malefactor, only by continuation of his 
ty into places where it is not due; where children 
30 much at the mercy of their foolish parents, and 
nye me men are too social and’ interferin 
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How superior in their security from infusions 0 
persons, from vulgarity and second thought! 
shed their own abundant beauty on the objects 
behold. Therefore they are not at the mercy of 
poor educators as we adults. If we huff and 
them, they soon come not to mind it, and get æ 
reliance; and if we indulge them to folly, they 
the limitation elsewhere. 

We need not fear excessive influence. A 
generous trust is permitted. Serve the great. © 
at no humiliation. Grudge no office thou canst re 
Be the limb of their body, the breath of their m 
Compromise thy egotism. Who cares for that, so 
gain aught wider and nobler? Never mind thet 
of Boswellism: the devotion may easily be gn 
than the wretched pride which is guarding its 
skirts. Be another: not thyself, but a Plato 
not a soul, but a Christian; not a naturalist, b 
Cartesian ; not a poet, but a Shakesperian. In} 
the wheels of tendency will not stop, nor will al 
forces of inertia, fear, or of love itself, hold thee i 
On, and for ever onward! The microscope obs 
a monad or wheel-insect among the infusories ¢ 
lating in water. Presently a dot appears on the ani 
which enlarges to a slit, and it becomes two pe 
animals. The ever-proceeding detachment ap, 
not less in all thought, and in society. Children t 
they cannot live without their parents: But, 
before they are aware of it, the black dot ha 
peared, and the detachment taken place. Any acd 
will now reveal to them their independence. 


But great men:—the word is injurious. Is t 
caste ?`is there fate?. What becomes of the pra 
to virtue? The thoughtful youth laments the st 
foetation of nature, ‘Generous and -handsome,” 
says, “ is your hero; but look at yonder poor Pat 
whose country is: his wheelbarrow ; look at his wi 
nation of Paddies.’’ Why are the masses, from the d 
of history down, food for knives and powder? Thei 
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J slf-devotion; and they make war and death 
;—but what for the wretches whom they hire 
? The cheapness of man is every day’s tragedy. 
#3 real a loss that others should be low as that we 
ibe low; for we must have society. 
yt a reply to these suggestions, to say society is 
talozzian school; all are teachers and pupils in 
| We are equally served by receiving and by im- 
Men who know the same things are not long 
t company for each other. But bring to each 
elligent person of another experience, and it is 
you let off water from a lake by cutting a lower 
. It seems a mechanical advantage, and great 
at it is to each speaker, as he can now paint out his 
ht to himself. We pass very fast, in our personal 
s from dignity to dependence. And if any ap- 
never to assume the chair, but always to stand and 
it is because we do not see the company in a suffi- 
ly long period for the whole rotation of parts to 
about. As to what we call the masses, and com- 
men;—there are no common men. All men are 
t of a size; and true art is only possible on the 
iction that every talent has its apotheosis somewhere. 
play, and an open field, and freshest laurels to all 
ave won them! But heaven reserves an equal 
for every creature. Each is uneasy until he has 
wed his private ray unto the concave sphere, and 
ld his patent also in its last nobility and exaltation. 
heroes of the hour are relatively great: of a 
# growth; or they are such, in whom, at the 
ent of success, a quality is ripe which is then 
quest. Other days will demand other qualities. 
è rays escape the common observer, and want a 
adapted eye. Ask the great man if there be 
» greater. His companions are; and not the less 
n but the more, that society cannot see them. 
re never sends a man into the planet, without 
ing the secret to another soul. 
gracious fact emerges from these studies—that 
è is t pagcension in our love. The reputations 
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prove its barbarism. The genius of humanity ish 
subject whose biography is written in our annals, 
must infer much, and supply many chasms in the re 
The history of the universe is symptomatic, and 
mnemonical. No man, in all the procession of {2 
men, is reason or illumination, or that essence we 
looking for; but is an exhibition; in some quart 
new possibilities. Could we one day complet 
immense figure which these flagrant points com 
The study of many individuals leads us to an eler 
region wherein the individual is lost,- or where 
touch by their summits. Thought and feeling, 
break out there, cannot be impounded by any 
of personality. This is the key to the power ¢ 
greatest: men—their spirit diffuses itself. A 
quality of mind travels by night and by day, in 
centric circles from its origin, and publishes itse 
unknown methods: the union of all minds ap 
intimate: what gets admission to one, cannot be 
out of any other: the smallest acquisition of tru 
of energy, in any quarter, is so much good to the 
monwealth of souls. If the disparities of talent 
position vanish when the individuals are seen it 
duration which is necessary to complete the care 
each, even more swiftly the seeming injustice 
appears when we ascend to the central identity ¢ 
the individuals, and know that they are made oi 
substance which ordaineth and doeth. 

The genius of humanity is the right point of vie 
history. The qualities abide; the men who exhibit i 
have now more, now less, and pass away; the qual 
remain on another brow. . No: experience is 1 
familiar. Once you saw pheenixes; they are gone; 
world is not therefore disenchanted. The vessel: 
which you read sacred emblems turn out to be com 
pottery ; but the sense of the pictures is sacred, | 
you may still read them transferred to the walls of 
world. For a time, our teachers serve us persona 
as metres or milestones of Progress. Once they ¥ 
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dey yielded their place to other geniuses. Happy, 
#w names remain so high, that we have not been 
read them nearer, and agt and comparison have 
mbbed them of a ray. But, at last, we shall cease 
< In men for completeness, and shall content our- 
with their social and delegated quality. All that 
“ts the individual is temporary and prospective, 
che Individual himself, who is ascending out of his 
Into a catholic existence. We have never come 
true and best benefit of any genius, so long as we 
re him an original force. In the moment when 
€s to help us as a cause, he begins to help us 
&s an effect. Then he appears as an exponent 
+f vaster mind and will. The opaque self becomes 
‘Parent with the light of the First Cause. 
et, Within the limits of human education and agency, 
y Say, great men exist that there may be greater 
The destiny of organized nature is ameliora- 
and who can tell its limits? It is for man 
e the chaos; on every side, whilst he lives, to 
r the seeds of science and of song, that climate, 
animals, men, may be milder, and the germs of 
and benefit may be multiplied. 
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cal compliment to the Koran, when he said, “E 

é libraries, for their value is in this book.” These 
tences contain the culture of nations; the seare 
corner-stone of schools; these are the fountain- 
of literatures. A discipline it is in logic, arithm 
taste, symmetry, poetry, language, rhetoric, onta 
morals, or practical wisdom. There was never 
range of speculation. Out of Plato come all things 
are still written and debated among men of thot 
Great havoc makes he among our originalities. 
have reached the mountain from which all these: 
boulders were detached. The Bible of the learned 
twenty-two hundred years, every brisk young man 
says in succession fine things to each reluctant get 
tion—Boethius, Rabelais, Erasmus, Bruno, Le 
Rousseau, Alfieri, Coleridge,—is some reader of P 
translating into the vernacular, wittily, his good thi 
Even the men of grander proportions suffer some 
duction from the misfortune (shall I say ?) of coming: 
this exhausting generalizer. St. Augustine, Copern 
Newton, Behmen, Swedenborg, Goethe, are like 
his debtors, and must say after him. For it is fai 
credit the broadest generalizer with all the partic 
deducible from his thesis. 

Plato is philosophy, and philosophy, Plato,—at« 
the glory and the shame of mankind, since neither Ss 
nor Roman have availed to add any idea to his catege 
No wife, no children, had he, and the thinkers of 
civilized nations are his posterity, and are tinged 4 
his mind. How many great men Nature is incessa 
sending up out of night to be Ais men,—Platonists! 
Alexandrians, a constellation of genius; the El 
bethans, not less; Sir Thomas More, Henry M 
john Hales, John Smith, Lord Bacon, Jeremy Tay 
Ralph Cudworth, Sydenham, Thomas Taylor; Marci 
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; Christianity is in it. Mahometanism draws 
philosophy in its handbook of morals, the Akhlak- 
lily, from him. Mysticism finds in Plato all its 
s. This citizen of a town in Greece is no villager 
patriot. An Englishman reads and says, “ How 
h!” a German, “ How Teutonic!” an Italian, 
v Roman and how Greek!” As they say that 
of Argos had that universal beauty that every- 
' felt related to her, so Plato seems, to a reader 
New England, an American Genius. His broad 
yanity transcends all sectional lines. 
is range of Plato instructs us what to think of the 
question concerning his reputed works,—what 
genuine, what spurious. It is singular that wherever 
fnd a man higher, by a whole head, than any of his 
temporaries, it is sure to come into doubt what are 
real works. Thus Homer, Plato, Raffaelle, Shake- f 
re, For these men magnetize their contemporaries, / 
that their companions can do for them what they | 
never do for themselves; and the great man does ^ 
live in several bodies, and write, or paint, or act 
many hands: and after some time it is not easy to 
what is the authentic work of the master, and what _ 
y of his school. 
ato, too, like every great man, consumed his own 
What is a great man but one of great affinities, 
) takes up into himself all arts, sciences, all know- 
5, as his food? He can spare nothing; he can 
of everything. What is not good for virtue 
d for knowledge. Hence his contemporaries tax 
1 with plagiarism. But the inventor only knows 
to borrow; and society is glad to forget the in- 
rable labourers who ministered to this architect, 
| reserves all its gratitude for him. When we are 
ising Plato it seems we are praising quotations from 
on, and Sophron, and Philolaus. Be it so. Every 
is a quotation ; and every house is a quotation out 
ll forests, and mines, and stone-quarries ; and every 
is a quotation from all his ancestors. And this 
ping inventor poe all nations under contribution. 
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Timeeus, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and what else; = 
his master, Socrates; and, finding himself still caps 
ofa larger synthesis, beyond all example then or sine 
he travelled into Italy, to gain what Pythagoras hac 
him; then into Egypt, and perhaps still farther eas- 
import the other elements, which Europe wanted, 
the European mind. This breadth entitles him to si 
as the representative of philosophy. He says in 
Republic, “ Such a genius as philosophers must of ne 
sity have is wont but seldom, in all its parts, to mce 
one man; but its different parts generally spring 
in different persons.” Every man who would do £ 
thing well must come to it from a higher ground. 
philosopher must be more than a philosopher. E 
is clothed with the powers of a poet, stands upon 
- highest place of the poet, and (though I doubt he war 
the decisive gift of lyric expression) mainly is not ap 
because he chose to use the poetic gift to an ult 
purpose. i 

Great geniuses have the shortest biographies. T 

cousins can tell you ‘nothing about them. They live 
their writings, and so their house and street life | 
trivial and commonplace. If you would know ù 
tastes and complexions, the most admiring of t 
readers most resembles them. Plato, especially, has 
external biography. If he had lover, wife, or child 
we hear nothing of them. He ground them all: 
paint. Asa good chimney burns its smoke, so a p 
osopher converts the value of all his fortunes into 
intellectual performances. 

He was born 430, A.C., about the time ot the deat 
Pericles ; was of patrician connection in his times: 
city; and is said to have had an early inclination form 
but, in his twentieth year, meeting with Socrates, ' 
easily dissuaded from this pursuit, and remained for 
years his scholar, until the death of Socrates. Heil 
went to Megara, accepted the invitations of Dion: 
of Dionysius to the court of Sicily, and went thither th 
times, though very capriciously treated. He travel 
into Italy, then into‘Egypt, where he stayed a long tir 
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t farther, into Babylonia: this is uncertain. Re- 
g to Athens, he gave lessons in the Academy to 
whom his fame drew thither, and died, as we have 
ved it, in the act of writing, at eighty-one years. 
t the biography of Plato is interior. We are to 
nt for the supreme elevation of this man in the 
ectual history of our race,how it happens that, 
Woportion to the culture of men, they become his 
ts; that, as our Jewish Bible has implanted itself 
fae table-talk and household life of every man and 
zm in the European and American nations, so the 
ngs of Plato have preoccupied every school of 
ing, every lover of thought, every church, every 
i—making it impossible to think, on certain levels, 
pt through him. He stands between the truth and 
yman’s mind, and has almost impressed language, 
il ihe primary forms of thought, with his name and 
|. I am struck, in reading him, with the extreme 
mness of his style and spirit. Here is the germ of 
Europe we know so well, in its long history of arts 
arms: here are all its traits, already discernible in 
mind of Plato,—and in none before him. It has 
ead itself since into a hundred histories, but has added 
new element. This perpetual modernness is the 
ure of merit in every work of art, since the author of 
ras not misled by anything short-lived or local, but 
ke by real and abiding traits. How Plato came thus 
be Europe, and: philosophy, and almost literature, is 
‘problem for us to solve. 
fhis could not have happened without a sound, sincere, 
{catholic man, able to honour at the same time the 
al, or laws of the mind, and fate, or the order of nature. 
> first period of.a nation, as of an individual, is the 
iod of unconscious strength. Children cry, scream, 
i stamp with fury, unable to express their desires. 
soon as they can speak and tell their want, and the 
son of it, they become gentle. In adult life, whilst 
perceptions are obtuse, men and women talk vehe- 
atly and superlatively, blunder and quarrel; their 
ners are full of desperation, their apoek is full of 
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a little, and they see them no longer in lumps and 
but accurately distributed, they desist from that w 
vehemence, and explain their meaning in detail. If 
tongue had not been framed for articulation man wot 
still be a beast in the forest. The same weakness a 
want, on a higher plane, occurs daily in the educati 
of ardent young men and women. “Ah! you 
understand me; I have never met with anyone 
comprehends me:” and they sigh and weep, 
verses, and walk alone,—fault of power to express 
precise meaning. Ina month or two, through the fa 
of their good genius, they meet some one so related 
to assist their volcanic estate, and good communicat 
being once established, they are thenceforward 
citizens. It is ever thus. The progress is to accum 
to skill, to truth, from blind force. 
There is a moment, in the history of every nati 
when, proceeding out of this brute youth, the percept 
powers reach their ripeness, and have not yet bew 
microscopic: so that man, at that instant, exté 
across the entire scale, and with his feet still plani 
on the immense forces of night, converses, by his 
and brain, with solar and stellar creation. That is 
moment of adult health, the culmination of power. | 
Such is the history of Europe in all points, ands 
in philosophy. Its early records, almost perished, i 
of the immigrations from Asia, bringing with them 
dreams of barbarians; a confusion of crude notios 
morals, and of natural philosophy, gradually subsi 
through the partial insight of single teachers. 
Before Pericles came the Seven Wise Masters, andi 
have the beginnings of geometry, metaphysics, and ett 
then the partialists; deducing the origin of things 
flux or water, or from air, or from fire, or from mi 
All mix with these causes mythologic pictures. Atlz 
comes Plato, the distributor, who needs no bar 
paint, or tattoo, or whooping; for he can define. 
leaves with Asia the vast and superlative; he is. 
arrival of accuracy and intelligence. ‘‘ He shall be 
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mt which the human mind gives to itself of the 
ution of the world. Two cardinal facts lie for ever 
base; the one, and the two.—1. Unity, or Identity; 
2 Variety. We unite all things by perceiving the 
Mhich pervades them ; by perceiving the superficial 
fences and the profound resemblances. But every 
1act,—this very perception of identity or oneness, 
izes the difference of things. Oneness and other- 
It is impossible to speak or to think without 
cing both. 
® mind is urged to ask for one cause of many effects ; 
for the cause of that; and again the cause, diving 
into the profound, self-assured that it shall arrive 
absolute and sufficient one,—a one that shall be 
“In the midst of the sun is the light, in the midst 
e light is truth, and in the midst of truth is the im- 
Bhable being,” say the Vedas. All philosophy, of 
and west, has the same centripetence. Urged by 
pposite necessity, the mind returns from the one to 
Which is not one, but other or many; from cause 
ect; and affirms the necessary existence of variety, 
self-existence of both, as each is involved in the other. 
se strictly-blended elements it is the problem of 
ight to separate and to reconcile. Their existence 
tually contradictory and exclusive; and each so 
slides into the other that we can never say what is 
and what it is not. The Proteus is as nimble in the 
est as in the lowest grounds, when we contemplate 
one, the true, the good,—as in the surfaces and 
emities of matter. 
iall nations there are minds which incline to dwell 
the conception of the fundamental Unity. The 
ures of prayer and ecstasy of devotion lose all being 
le Being. This tendency finds its highest expression 
ie religious writings of the East, and chiefly in the 
an Scriptures, in the Vedas, the Bhagavat Geeta, 
the Vishnu Purana. Those writings contain little 
than this idea, and they rise to pure and sublime 
ns in celebrating it. 
le Same, the Same: friend and foe are of one stuff ; 
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stuff; and the stuff is such, and so much, that 
variations of form are unimportant. “You are E 
(says the supreme Krishna to a sage) “ to appreh 
that you are not distinct from me. That which I 
thou art, and that also is this world, with its gods, = 
heroes, and. mankind. Men contemplate distinctis 
because they are stupefied with ignorance.” “The we 
I and mine constitute ignorance. What is the great: 
of all you shall now learn from me? It is soul,—om 
all bodies, pervading, uniform, perfect, pre-emir 
over nature, exempt from birth, growth, and dec 
omnipresent, made up of true knowledge, independ: 
unconnected with unrealities, with name, species, i 
the rest, in time past, present, and to come. The kp 
ledge that this spirit, which is essentially one, is ino 
own, and in all other bodies, is the wisdom of one 1 
knows the unity of things. As one diffusive air, pas 
through the perforations of a flute, is distinguished as 
notes of a scale, so the nature of the Great Spirit is sin 
though its forms be manifold, arising from the co: 
uences of acts. When the difference of the inves 
orm, as that of god, or the rest, is destroyed, ther 
no distinction.” ‘‘ The whole world is but a manife 
tion of Vishnu, who is identical with all things, an 
to be regarded by the wise as not differing from, bu 
the same as themselves. I neither am going nor comi 
nor is my dwelling in any one place ; nor art thou, th 
nor are others, others; nor am I, I.” As if he hads 
“ All is for the soul, and the soul is Vishnu ; and anir 
and stars are transient paintings; and light is wh 
wash; and durations are deceptive; and form is 
prisonment; and heaven itself a decoy.” That wi 
the soul seeks is resolution into being, above form, 
of Tartarus, and out of heaven,—liberation from nat 
If speculation tends thus to a terrific unity, in wł 
all things are absorbed, action tends directly backwa 
to diversity. The first is the course or gravitation 
mind ; the second is the power of nature. Nature is 
manifold. The unity absorbs, and’ melts or redut 
Nature opens and creates. These ty o pirdia 
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the many. One is being; the other, intellect ; one 
wessity ; the other, freedom: one, rest; the other, 
n: one, power; the other, distribution: one, 
3th; the other, pleasure : one, consciousness ; the 
ı definition: one, genius; the other, talent: one, 
štness; the other, knowledge: one, possession ; 
ther, trade: one, caste; the other, culture: one, 
E; the other, democracy: and if we dare carry these 
fralizations a step higher, and name the last tendency 
th, we might say that the end of the one is escape 
organization,—pure science ; and the end of the 
‘is the highest instrumentality, or use of means, 
ecutive deity. 
ch student adheres, by temperament and by habit, 
the first or second of these gods of the mind. By 
fon, he tends to unity: by intellect, or by the senses, 
lte many. A too rapid unification, and an excessive 
nce to parts and particulars, are the twin dangers 
lation. ; 
othis partiality the history of nations corresponded. 
į country of unity, of immovable institutions, the seat 
philosophy delighting in abstractions, of men faithful 
trine and in practice to the idea of a deaf, unim- 
ble, immense fate, is Asia; and it realizes this 
in the social institution of caste. On the other 
the genius of Europe is active and creative: it 
ts caste by culture ; its philosophy was a discipline ; 
a land of arts, inventions, trade, freedom. If the 
tloved infinity, the West delighted in boundaries. 
uropean civility is the triumph of talent, the exten- 
of system, the sharpened understanding, adaptive 
„delight in forms, delight in manifestation, in com- 
nsible results. Pericles, Athens, Greece, had been 
ing in this element with the joy of genius not yet 
by any foresight of the detriment of an excess. 
y saw before them no sinister political economy ; 
ominous Malthus ;-no Paris or London; no pitiless 
ivision of classes—the doom of the pinmakers, the 
of the weavers, of dressers, of stockingers, of 
, of spinners, of colliers; no Ireland; no Indian 
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off. The understanding was in its health and pri 
Art was in its splendid novelty. They cut the Penteli 
marble as if it were snow, and their perfect works 
architecture and sculpture seemed things of course, : 
more difficult than the completion of a new ship at} 
Medford yards, or new mills at Lowell. These thi 
are in course, and may be taken for granted. l 
Roman legion, Byzantine legislation, English trade, 
saloons of Versailles, the cafés of Paris, the steam- 
steam-boat, steam-coach, may all be seen in perspec 
the town-meeting, the ballot-box, the newspaper 
cheap press. 

Meantime, Plato, in Egypt and in Eastern pilgri 
imbibed the idea of one Deity, in which all things: 
absorbed. The unity of Asia, and the detail of Eurg 
the infinitude of the Asiatic soul, and the defining, res 
loving, machine- making, surface - seeking, opera - gi 
Europe—Plato came to join, and by contact, to enha 
the energy of each. The excellence of Europe and 4 
are in his brain. Metaphysics and natural philoso 
expressed the genius of Europe; he substructs | 
religion of Asia, as the base. 

In short, a balanced soul was born, perceptive of 
two elements. It is as easy to be great as to be sm 
The reason why we do not at once believe in admire 
souls, is because they are not in our experience. 
actual life, they are so rare as to be incredible; | 
primarily, there is not only no presumption agai 
them, but the strongest presumption in favour of ti 
appearance. But whether voices were heard in the: 
or not; whether his mother or his father dreamed į 
the infant man-child was the son of Apollo; whei 
a swarm of bees settled on his lips, or not; a many 
could see two sides of a thing was born. The wonde 
synthesis so familiar in nature ; the upper and the un 
side of the medal of Jove; the union of impossibilit 
which reappears in every object; its real and its id 
power—was now, also, transferred entire to the conscio 
ness of a man. 
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ciples, the absolute good, which rules rulers, and 
me judge. If he made transcendental distinc- 
Ae fortified himself by drawing all his illustrations 
Sources disdained by orators and polite conversers ; 
Mares and puppies ; from pitchers and soup-ladles ; 
cooks and criers; the shops of potters, horse- 
8, butchers, and fishmongers. He cannot forgive 
If a partiality, but is resolved that the two poles 
mght shall appear in his statement. His argument 
sentence are self-poised and spherical. The two 
appear ; yes, and become two hands, to grasp and 
Priate their own. 
ty great artist has been such by synthesis. Our 
is transitional, alternating; or, shall I say, a 
of two strands. The sea-shore, sea seen from 
; Shore seen from sea; the taste of two metals in 
et; and our enlarged powers at the approach and 
departure of a friend; the experience of poetic 
veness, which is not found in staying at home, nor 
travelling, but in transitions from one to the other, 
must therefore be adroitly managed to present 
ich transitional surface as possible ; this command 
elements must explain the power and the charm 
lato. Art expresses the one, or the same by the 
rent. Thought seeks to know unity in unity ; 
ry to show it by variety; that is, always by an ob- 
or symbol. Plato keeps the two vases, one of «ther 
one of pigment, at his side, and invariably uses 
. Things added to things, as statistics, civil 
my, are inventories. Things used as language are 
haustibly attractive. Plato turns incessantly the 
tse and the reverse of the medal of Jove. 
y take an example :—The physical philosophers had 
ched each his theory of the world; the theory of 
ns, of fire, of flux, of spirit; theories mechanical and 
nical in their genius. Plato, a master of mathe- 
ics, studious of all natural laws and causes, feels 
è, as second causes, to be no theories of the world, 
bare inventories and lists. To the study of nature 
therefo refixes the dogma—“ Let us declare the 
3 whic fedatnensastaings Ootiatiner. RigiprethyoeSangttri 
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compose the universe. He was good; and he w2 
good has no kind of envy. Exempt from envy, he va 
that all things should be as much as possible like him 
Whosoever, taught by wise men, shall admit this a 
prime cause of the origin and foundation of thew 
will be in the truth.” “ All things are for the saë 
the good, and it is the cause of everything beauti 
This dogma animates and impersonates his philosop 

The synthesis which makes the character of hisr 
appears in all his talents. Where there is great com 
of wit, we usually find excellences that combine & 
in the living man, but in description appear inc 
patible. The mind of Plato is not to be exhibited! 
Chinese catalogue, but is to be apprehended by an org 
mind in the exercise of its original power. In him 
freest abandonment is united with the precision ¢ 
geometer. His daring imagination gives him then 
solid grasp of facts; as the birds of highest flight} 
the strongest alar bones. His patrician polish, 
intrinsic elegance, edged by an irony so subtle th 
stings and paralyzes, adorn the soundest health. 
strength of frame. According to the old sentence, 
Jove should descend to the earth, he would speak in 
style of Plato.” 

With this palatial air there is, for the direct ain 
several of his works, and running through the tenu 
them all, a certain earnestness, which mounts, in 
Republic, and in the Phzdo, to piety. He hast 
_ charged with feigning sickness at the time of the d 

of Socrates. But the anecdotes that have come d 
from the times attest his manly interference before 
people in his master’s behalf, since even the savage: 
of the assembly to Plato is preserved ; and the indig 
tion towards popular government, in many of his pia 
expresses a personal exasperation. He has a prob 
a native reverence for justice and honour, and a hum 
ity which makes him tender for the superstitions ofi 
people. Add to this, he believes that poetry, prophe 
and the high insight, are from a wisdom of which m 
is not master; that the gods never philosophize; b 
Sy. daesaeavad Vaira ehe Riese Carrs an lompish 
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on these winged steeds, he sweeps the dim 
, Visits worlds which flesh cannot enter: he saw 
¥Yauls in pain: he hears the doom of the judge ; he 
sfids the penal metempsychosis ; the Fates, with the 
and shears; and hears the intoxicating hum of 
spindle. : 
his circumspection never forsook him. One would 
te had read the inscription on the gates of Busyrane 
bold ; ” and on the second gate—‘‘ Be bold, be 
and evermore be bold:” and then again had 
Well at the third gate— Be not too bold.” His 
3th is like the momentum of a falling planet; and 
Ascretion, the return of its due and perfect curve— 
ellent is his Greek love of boundary, and his skill 
fnition. In reading logarithms, one is not more 
è than in following Plato in his flights. Nothing 
te colder than his head, when the lightnings of his 
nation are playing in the sky. He has finished 
hinking, before he brings it to the reader; and he 
nds in the surprises of a literary master. He has 
opulence which furnishes, at every turn, the precise 
n he needs. As the rich man wears no more gar- 
, drives no more horses, sits in no more chambers, 
the poor—but’ has that one dress, or equipage, or 
ent, which is fit for the hour and the need; so 
, in his plenty, is never restricted, but has the fit . 
1. There is, indeed, no weapon in all the armoury 
it which he did not possess and use—epic, analysis, 
ia, intuition, music, satire, and irony, down to the 
mary and polite. His illustrations are poetry, and 
ests illustrations. Socrates’ profession of obstetric 
is good philosophy; and his finding that word 
dkery,” and ‘‘ adulatory art,” for rhetoric, in the 
ias, does us a substantial service still. No orator 
measure in effect with him who can give good nick- 
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hat moderation, and understatement, and checking 
thunder in mid volley! He has good-naturedly 
ished the courtier and citizen with all that can be 
against-the ay i JS an el i 
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conversant with it more than is becoming, it corn 
the man.” He could well afford to be generous- 
who, from the sunlike centrality and reach of his vii 
had a faith without cloud. Such as his perception, 
his speech : he plays with the doubt, and makes ther 
of it: he paints and quibbles; and by-and-by com 
sentence that moves the sea and land. The admir 
earnest comes not only at intervals, in the perfect 
and no of the dialogue, but in bursts of light. “I, th 
fore, Callicles, am persuaded by these accounts, andi 
sider how I may exhibit my soul before the judge! 
healthy condition. Wherefore, disregarding the hon 
that most men value, and looking to the truth, 1: 
endeavour in reality to live as virtuously as I can; ; 
when I die, to die so. And I invite all other men f¢ 
utmost of my power; and you, too, I in turn invi 
this contest, which, I affirm, surpasses all contests hi 

He is a great average man; one who, to the. 
thinking, adds a proportion and equality in his facul 
so that men see in him their own dreams and glim 
made available, and made to pass for what they are. 
great common sense is his warrant and qualificatio 
be the world’s interpreter. He has reason, as all 
philosophic and poetic class have: but he has, i 
what they have not,—this strong solving sense to re 
cile his poetry with the appearances of the world, 
build a bridge from the streets of cities to the Atla 
He omits never this graduation, but slopes his thou 
however picturesque the precipice on one side, to 
access from the plain. He never writes in ecstasy 
catches us up into poetic raptures. 


Plato apprehended the cardinal facts. He « 
prostrate himself on the earth, and cover his eyes wi 
he adored that which cannot be numbered, or gauged 
known, or named: that of which everything cam 
affirmed and denied: that “ which is entity andr 
entity.” He called it super-essential. He even sti 
teady, ean we Parmenides, to demonsirais that it’ 
so—that this Being exceeded the limits of intellect. ` 
C Graae gar yae MaRy SENO WALRAD tre THU Able, i 
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Paid his homage, as for the human race, to the Illimit- 
+, he then stood erect, and for the human race affirmed, 
yd yet things are knowable ! ”—that is, the Asia in 
mind was first heartily honoured—the ocean of love 
power, before form, before will, before knowledge, 
Same, the Good, the One; and now, refreshed and 
wered by this worship, the instinct of Europe, 
ly, culture, returns: and he cries, Yet things are 
ble! They are knowable, because, being from 
} things correspond. Thereisascale: and the corre- 
ence of heaven to earth, of matter to mind, of the 
to the whole, is our guide. As there is a science of 
, called astronomy; a science of quantities, called 
thematics ; a science of qualities, called chemistry ; 
ere is a science of sciences, —I call it Dialectic, — 
is the Intellect discriminating the false and the 
. It rests on the observation of identity and di- 
ity; for, to judge, is to unite to an object the notion 
h belongs to it. The sciences, even the best— 
ematics and astronomy—are like sportsmen, who 
è whatever prey offers, even without being able to 
any use of it. Dialectic must teach the use of 
“This is of that rank that no intellectual man 
enter on any study for its own sake, but only with 
w to advance himself in that one sole science which 
maces all.” . 
The essence or peculiarity of man is to comprehend a 
le; or that which, in the diversity of sensations, can 
omprised under a rational unity.” “The soul which 


. 


never perceived the truth cannot pass into the human 
m.” J announce to men the Intellect. I announce 
good of being interpenetrated by the mind that 
de nature: this benefit, namely, that it can under- 
ad nature, which it made and maketh. Nature is 
d, but intellect is better: as the law-giver is before 
Jaw-receiver. I give you joy, O sons of men! that 
th is altogether wholesome; that we have hope to 
rch out what might be the very self of everything. 
> misery of man is to be baulked of the sight of essence, 
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virtue and all felicity depend on this science of the re 
for courage is nothing else than knowledge: the fair 
fortune that can befall man, is to be guided by his dir 
to that which is truly his own. This also is the esse 
of justice—to attend every one his own: nay, the not 
of virtue is not to be arrived at, except through dir 
contemplation of the divine essence. Courage, th: 
for, “ the persuasion that we must search that which 
do not know, will render us, beyond comparison, bet 
braver, and more industrious than if we thought iti 
possible to discover what we do not know, and usd 
to search for it.” He secures a position not to be « 
manded, by his passion for reality ; valuing philoso 
only as it is the pleasure of conversing with real being 
Thus, full of the genius of Europe, he said, Culi 
He saw the institutions of Sparta, and recognized m 
genially, one would say, than any since, the hope 
education. He delighted in every accomplishment, 
every graceful and useful and truthful performan 
above all, in the splendours of genius and intellect 
achievement. ‘‘ The whole of life, O Socrates,” s 
Glauco, “is, with the wise, the measure of hearing si 
discourses as these.” What a price he sets on the fe 
of talent, on the powers of Pericles, of Isocrates, 
Parmenides! What price, above price, on the tale 
themselves! He called the several faculties, gods, 
his beautiful personation. What value he gives to í 
art of gymnastic in education ; what to geometry; wl 
to music; what to astronomy, whose appeasing 2 
medicinal power he celebrates! In the Timeus, 
indicates the highest employment of the eyes. “By 
it is asserted, that God invented and bestowed sight 
us for this purpose-—that, on surveying the circles 
intelligence in the heavens, we might properly empl 
those of our own minds, which, though disturbed wh 
compared with the others that are uniform, are still alli 
to their circulations: and that, having thus learned, a 
being naturally possessed of a correct reasoning facull 
We . might, by imitating the uniform revolutions’ 
vin 
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în organ of the soul is both purified and re-animated, 
àis blinded and buried by studies‘of another kind ; 
jgan better worth saving than ten thousand eyes, 
riruth is perceived by this alone.” 
# said, Culture; but he first admitted its basis, and 
: immeasurably the first place to advantages of 
ræ. His patrician tastes laid stress on the dis- 
Kons of birth. In the doctrine of the organic char- 
and disposition is the origin of caste. ‘* Such as 
fit to govern, into their composition the informing 
y mingled gold; into the military, silver; iron and 
š for husbandmen and artificers.” The East con- 
itself, in all ages, in this faith. The Koran is cx- 
zon this point of caste. ‘‘ Men have their metal, as 
Id and silver. Those of you who were the worthy 
in the state of ignorance, will be the worthy ones 
state of faith, as soon as you embrace it.” Plato 
not less firm. “ Of the five orders of things, only four 
be taught to the generality of men.” In the Re- 
ic, he insists on the temperaments of the youth, as 
of the first. ; 
happier example of the stress laid on nature, is in 
dialogue with the young Theages, who wishes to 
ve lessons from Socrates. Socrates declares that, 
me have grown wise by associating with him, no 
ss are due to him; but, simply, whilst they were 
him, they grew wise, not because of him ; he pre- 
snot to know the way ofit. “ It is adverse to many, 
tan those be benefited by associating with me, whom 
Demon opposes ; so that it is not possible for me 
ve with these. With many, however, he does not 
ent me from conversing, who yet are not at all 
fited by associating with me. Such, O Theages, 15 
association with me; for, if it pleases the God, you 
make great and rapid proficiency: you will not, if 
oes not please. Judge whether it is not safer to be 
iructed by some one of those who have power over 
benefit which they impart to men, than by me, who 
fit or not, just as it may happen.” As if he had 
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tween us, inconceivably delicious and profitable willy 
intercourse be; if not, your time is lost, and yoti 
only annoy me. I shall seem to you stupid, andy 
reputation I have false. Quite above us, beyondt 
will of you or me, is this secret affinity or repulsion 
All my good is magnetic, and I educate, not by 1 
but by going about my business.” f 
He said, Culture; he said, Nature: and he failed 
to add, ‘‘ There is also the divine.” There is no the 
in any mind, but it quickly tends to convert itself 
power, and organizes a huge instrumentality of m 
Plato, lover of limits, loved the illimitable, saw the 
largement and nobility which come from truth i 
and good itself, and attempted, as if on the part of 
human intellect, once for all, to do it adequate ho 
—homage fit for the immense soul to receive, and} 
homage becoming the intellect to render. He 
then, ‘‘ Our faculties run out into infinity, and retum 
us thence. We can define but a little way; but her 
a fact which will not be skipped, and which to shut 
eyes upon is suicide. All things are in a scale; 
begin where we will, ascend and ascend. All things 
symbolical; and what we call results are beginnings! 
A key to the method and completeness of Plato is 
twice-bisected line. After he has illustrated the rela 
between the absolute good and true, and the form 
the intelligible world, he says :—“‘ Let there be a lines 
in two unequal parts. Cut again each of these two 
—one representing the visible, the other the intelli 
world—and these two new sections, representing 
bright part and the dark part of these worlds, you 
have, for one of the sections of the visible world—imz= 
that is, both shadows and reflections; for the 
section, the objects of these images—that is, 
animals, and the works of art and nature. Then di 
the intelligible world in like manner ; the one section 
be of opinions and hypotheses, and the other section, 
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ture of the supreme Good. The universe is perfor- 

by a million channels for his activity. All things 
nt and mount. 
ll his thought has this ascension ; in Phzdrus, teach- 

that “ beauty is the most lovely of all things, exciting 

ty, and shedding desire and confidence through the 

werse, wherever it enters; and it enters, in some 

ree, into all things ; but that there is another, which 

s much more beautiful than beauty, as beauty is than 

os; namely, wisdom, which our wonderful organ of 

catinot reach unto, but which, could it be seen, 

üld ravish us with its perfect reality.” He has the 

ae regard to it as the source of excellence.in works of 

| “When an artificer, in the fabrication of any work, 

ks to that which always subsists according to the same ; 

, employing a model of this kind, expresses its idea 

i power in his work; it must follow, that his produc- 

1 should be beautiful. But when he beholds that 

ich is born and dies, it will be far from beautiful.” 
[hus ever: the Banquet is a teaching in the same 
it, familiar now to all the poetry, and to all the ser- 
ns of the world, that the love of the sexes is initial ; 
i symbolizes, at a distance, the passion of the soul for 
t immense lake of beauty it exists to seek. This faith 
he Divinity is never out of mind, and constitutes the 
itation of all his dogmas. Body cannot teach wisdom 
tod only. In the same mind, he constantly affirms 
t virtue cannot be taught; that it is not a science, 
t an inspiration; that the greatest goods are pro- 
ted to us through mania, and are assigned to us by a 
ine gift. 
This leads me to that central figure, which he has 
ablished in his Academy, as the organ through which 
ry considered opinion shall be announced, and whose 
graphy he has likewise so laboured that the historic 
ts are lost in the light of Plato’s mind. Socrates and 
ito are the double star, which the most powerful instru- 
ats will not entirely separate. Socrates, again, in his 
its and genius, is the best example of that synthesis 
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monest history ; of a personal homeliness so remar}- 
as to be a cause of wit in others—the rather that his lz 
good nature and exquisite taste for a joke invitec 
sally, which was sure to be paid. The players persom 
him on the stage; the potters copied his ugly fac 
their stone jugs. He was a cool fellow, adding tc 
humour a perfect temper, and a knowledge of his m 
be he who he might whom he talked with, which 
the companion open to certain defeat in any deba 
and in debate he immoderately delighted. The yz 
men are prodigiously fond of him, and invite him tot 
feasts, whither he goes for conversation. He can dh 
too; has the strongest head in Athens; and, after lea 
the whole party under the table, goes away, as if not 
had happened, to begin new dialogues with somet 
that is sober. In short, he was what our country-pé 
call an old one. 

He affected a good many citizen-like tastes, 
monstrously fond of Athens, hated trees, never willi 
went beyond the walls, knew the old characters, va 
the bores and Philistines, thought everything in All 
a little better than anything in any other place. He 
plain as a Quaker in habit and speech, affected 
phrases, and illustrations from cocks and quails, sí 
pans and sycamore-spoons, grooms and farriers, 
unnameable offices—especially if he talked with: 
superfine person. Hehada Franklin-like wisdom. T 
he showed one who was afraid to go on foot to Olym 
that it was no more than his daily walk within door 
continuously extended, would easily reach. 

Plain old uncle as he was, with his great ears- 
immense talker—the rumour ran, that, on one or: 
occasions, in the war with Bceotia, he had shown a dé 
mination which had covered the retreat of a troop; : 
there was some story that, under cover of folly, heh 
in the city government, when one day he chanced toh 
a seat there, evinced a courage in opposing singly! 
popular voice, which had well-nigh ruined him. He 
very poor; but then he is hardy as a soldier, and¢ 
live on a few olives; usually, in the strictest sen 
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. His necessary expenses were exceedingly small, 
rmo one could live as he did. He wore no under gar- 
; his upper garment was the same for summer and 
tr; and he went barefooted ; and it is said that, to 
gue the pleasure, which he loves, of talking at his 
all day with the most elegant and cultivated young 
-he will now and then return to his shop, and carve 
es, good or bad, for sale. However that may be, 
certain that he had grown to delight in nothing else 
this conversation ; and that, under his hypocritical 
ence of knowing nothing, he attacks and brings down 
‘he fine speakers, all the fine philosophers of Athens, 
#iher natives, or strangers from Asia Minor and the 
#4s. Nobody can refuse to talk with him, he is so 
st, and really curious to know; a man who was 
gly confuted, if he did not speak the truth, and who 
gly confuted others asserting what was false; and 
į less pleased when confuted than when confuting ; for 
ought not any evil happened to men, of such a mag- 
deas false opinion respecting the just and unjust. A 
èss disputant, who knows nothing, but the bounds of 
ie conquering intelligence no man had ever reached ; 
e temper was imperturbable ; whose dreadful logic 
always leisurely and sportive; so careless and 
rant as to disarm the wariest, and draw them, in the 
santest manner, into horrible doubts and confusion. 
the always knew the way out ; knew it, yet would not 
‘it. No escape; he drives them to terrible choices 
his dilemmas, and tosses the Hippiases and Gorgiases, 
h their grand reputations, as a boy tosses his balls. 
 tyrannous realist !—Meno has discoursed a thousand 
és, at length, on virtue, before many companies, and 
y well, as it appeared to him; but, at this moment, 
cannot even tell what it is—this cramp-fish of a 
rates has so bewitched him. 
his hard-headed humorist, whose strange conceits, 
lery, and bonhomie diverted the young patricians, 
Ist the rumour of his sayings and quibbles gets abroad. 
y day, turns out, in the sequel, to have a probity as 
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When accused before the judges of subverting the popu 
creed, he affirms the immortality of the soul, the fut 
reward and punishment; and, refusing to recant, i 
caprice of the popular government, was condemned 
die, and sent to the prison. Socrates entered the pris 
and took away all ignominy from the place, which co 
not be a prison whilst he was there. Crito bribed | 
jailer; but Socrates would not go out by treaché 
“ Whatever inconvenience ensue, nothing is to be} 
ferred before justice. These things I hear like pipes 
drums, whose sound makes me deaf to everything } 
say.” The fame of this prison, the fame of the discour 
there, and the drinking of the hemlock, are one of! 
most precious passages in the history of the world. 
The rare coincidence, in one ugly body, of the d 
and the martyr, the keen street and market debaters 
the sweetest saint known to any history at that ti 
had forcibly struck the mind of Plato, so capacious 
these contrasts ; and the figure of Socrates, by a necessi 
placed itself in the foreground of the scene, as the fiit 
dispenser of the intellectual treasures he had to c 
municate. It was a rare fortune, that this Æsop ofi 
mob, and this robed scholar, should meet, to make & 
other immortal in’ their mutual faculty. The stra 
synthesis, in the character of Socrates, capped the 5 
thesis in the mind of Plato. Moreover, by this mea 
he was able, in the direct way, and without envy, 
avail himself of the wit and weight of Socrates, to whi 
unquestionably his own debt was great; and th 
derived again their principal advantage from the peri 
art of Plato. i 
It remains to say, that the defect of Plato in powë 
only that which results inevitably from his quality. | 
is intellectual in his aim; and, therefore, in express 
literary. Mounting into heaven, diving into the] 
expounding the laws of the state, the passion of love, i 
remorse of crime, the hope of the parting soul—he 
literary, and never otherwise. It is almost the s 
deduction from the merit of Plato, that his writings ha 
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of prophets and the sermons of unlettered Arabs 
ews possess. There is an interval; and to cohesion, 
t is necessary. i 
know not what can be said in reply to this criticism, 
at we have come to a fact in the nature of things: 
‘is not an orange. The qualities of sugar remain 
Sugar, and those of salt, with salt. 
+ the second place, he has not asystem. The dearest 
ders and disciples are at fault. He attempted a 
of the universe, and his theory is not complete or 
vident. One man thinks he means this; and 
fher, that : he has said one thing in one place, and 
reverse of it in another place. He is charged with 
ng failed to make the transition from ideas to matter. 
is the world, sound as a nut, perfect, not the 
t piece of chaos left, never a stitch nor an end, 
a mark of haste, or botching, or second thought; but 
theory of the world is a thing of shreds and patches. 
e longest wave is quickly lost in the sea. Plato 
d willingly have a Platonism, a known and accurate 
ion for the world, and it should be accurate. It 
be the world passed through the mind of Plato— 
ing less. Every atom shall have the Platonic 
ē; every atom, every relation or quality you knew 
me, you shall know again, and find here, but now 
ered; not nature, but art. And you shall feel that 
xander indeed overran, with men and horses, some 
mtries of the planet; but countries, and things of 
ch countries are made, elements. planet itself, laws 
lanet and of men, have passed through this man as 
ad into his body, and become no longer bread, but 
y: so all this mammoth morsel has become Plato. 
has clapped copyright on the world. This is the 
bition of individualism. But the mouthful proves 
large. Boa constrictor has good will to eat it, but 
isfoiled. He falls abroad in the attempt ; and biting, 
s strangled : the bitten world holds the biter fast by 
own teeth. There he perishes: unconquered nature 
Son, and forgets him. So it fares with all: so must 
fare with Plato. In view of eternal nature, Plato 
ns out Obdandrilosapiiicah extecitationsizedhe aguesti 
| } 
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on this side, and on that. The acutest German- 
lovingest disciple, could never tell what Platonism = 
indeed, admirable texts can be quoted on both side 
every great question from him. 

These things we are forced to say, if we must conz 
the effort of Plato, or of any philosopher, to dispo 
Nature—which will not be disposed of. No powc 
genius has ever yet had the smallest success in exp 
ing existence. The perfect enigma remains. But € 
is an injustice in assuming this ambition for H 
Let us not seem to treat with flippancy his vents 
name. Men, in proportion. to their intellect, have 
mitted his transcendent claims. The way to knowk 
is to compare him, not with nature, but with other r 
How many ages have gone by, and he remains w 
proached! A chief structure of human wit, like Kar 
or the medieval cathedrals, or the Etrurian remain 
requires all the breadth of human faculty to know 
I think it is truliest seen, when seen with the most resp 
His sense deepens, his merits multiply, with study. W 
we say, here is a fine collection of fables; or, when 
praise the style; or the common sense ; or arithme 
we speak as boys, and much of our impatient critic 
of the dialectic, I suspect, is no better. The critic 
is like our impatience of miles, when we are in a hun 
but it is still best that a mile should have sevent 
hundred and sixty yards. The great-eyed Platoy 
portioned the lights and shades after the genius 
our life. 
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: HE publication, in Mr. Bohn’s “ Serial Library,” of 

A excellent translations of Plato, which we esteem 
of the chief benefits the cheap press has yielded, gives 
in occasion to take hastily a few more notes of the 
ation and bearings of this fixed star; or, to add a 
tin, like the journals, of Plato at the latest dates. 


fodern science, by the extent of its generalization, 
learned to indemnify the student of man for the 
ts of individuals, by tracing growth and ascent in 
=; and, by the simple expedient of lighting up the 
background, generates a feeling of complacency 
l hope. The human being has the saurian and the 
tin his rear. His arts and sciences, the easy issue 
his brain, look glorious when prospectively beheld 
the distant brain of ox, crocodile, and fish. It 
as if nature, in regarding the geologic night behind 
when, in five or six millenniums, she had turned out 
or six men, as Homer, Phidias, Menu, and Columbus, 
no wise discontented with the result. These samples 
ted the virtue of the tree. These were a clear 
ioration of trilobite and saurus, and a good basis 
further proceeding. With this artist, time and space 
cheap, and she is insensible to what you say of tedious 
ration. She waited tranquilly the flowing periods 
paleontology, for the hour to be struck when man 
Id arrive. Then periods must pass before the motion 
the earth can be suspected; then before the map of 
sinstincts and the cultivable powers can be drawn. 
+ as of races, so the succession of individual men is 
sl and’ beautiful, and Plato has the fortune, in the 
Zory of mankind, to mark an epoch. i 
llato’s fame does not stand ona syllogism, or on any 
sterpieces of the Socratic reasoning, or on any thesis, 
or example, the immortality of the soul. He is more 
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lege of the intellect, the power, namely, of carrying 
every fact to successive platforms, and so disclosing, 
every fact, a germ of expansion. These expansions, 
in the essence of thought. The naturalist would ne 
help us to them by any. discoveries of the extent of 
universe, but is as poor when cataloguing the resol 
nebula of Orion, as when measuring the angles of an @ 
But the Republic of Plato, by these expansions, may 
said to require, and so to anticipate, the astronomy 
Laplace. The expansions are organic. Themind does 
create what it perceives, any more than the eye cre 
the rose. In ascribing to Plato the merit of announ 
them, we only say, here was a more complete man, \ 
could apply to nature the whole scale of the senses, 
understanding, and the reason. These expansions 
extensions, consist in continuing the spiritual si 
where the horizon falls on our natural vision, and, 
this second sight, discovering the long lines of law wh 
shoot in every direction. Everywhere he stands a 
path which has no end, but runs continuously round: 
universe. Therefore, every word becomes an expon 
of nature. Whatever he looks upon discloses a sec 
sense, and ulterior senses. His perception of the geni 
tion of contraries, of death out of life, and life out 
death—that law by which, in nature, decomposition 
recomposition, and putrefaction and cholera are a 
signals of a new creation; his discernment of the li 
in the large, and the large in the small; studying! 
state in the citizen, and the citizen. in the state; 2 
leaving it doubtful whether he exhibited the Repu! 
as an allegory on the education of the private soul; | 
beautiful ‘definitions of ideas, of time, of form, of figu 
of the line, sometimes hypothetically given, as hisi 
fining of virtue, courage, justice, temperance ; his l 
of the apologue, and his apologues themselves ; the č 
of Trophonius; the ring of Gyges; the charioteera 
two horses ; the golden, silver, brass, and iron tempé 
ments; Theuth and Thamus ; and the visions of Hat 
and the Fates—fables which have imprinted themselt 
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lation; his doctrine of reminiscence; his clear 
m of the laws of return, or reaction, which secure 
t justice throughout the universe, instanced every- 
, but specially in the doctrine, ‘ what comes 
M1 God to us, returns from us to God,” and in 
yates’ belief that the Jaws below are sisters of the 
above. 
re striking examples are his moral conclusions. 
affirms the coincidence of science and virtue ; for 
{tan never know itself and virtue ; but virtue knows 
Itself and vice. The eye attested that justice was 
as long as it was profitable; Plato affirms that it 
fitable throughout; that the profit is intrinsic, 
gh the just conceal his justice from gods and men ; 
fitis better to suffer injustice, than to do it; that the 
r ought to covet punishment; that the lie was 
e hurtful than homicide ; and that ignorance, or the 
luntary lie, was more calamitous than involuntary 
icide ; that the soul is unwillingly deprived of true 
ions; and that no man sins willingly; that the order 
ceeding of nature was from the mind to the body ; 
| though a sound body cannot restore an unsound 
| yet a good soul can, by its virtue, render the body 
best possible. The intelligent have a right over the 
nt, namely, the right of instructing them: The 
t punishment of one out of tune, is to make him play 
une; the fine which the good, refusing to govern, 
ht to pay, is, to be governed by a worse man; that 
ards shall not handle gold or silver, but shall be in- 
cted that there is goldand silver in theirsouls, which 
puke men willing to give them everything which 
7 need. 
his second sight explains the stress laid on geometry. 
saw that the globe of earth was not more lawful and 
ise than was the supersensible; that a celestial 
netry was in place there, as a logic of lines and angles 
below; that the world was throughout mathe- 
ical; the proportions are constant of oxygen, azote, 
lime; there is’ just so much water, and slate, and 
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This eldest- Goethe, hating’ varnish and falsei 
delighted in revealing the real at the base of thee 
dental; in discovering connection, continuity, 
representation, everywhere; hating insulation; 
appears like ‘the.god of wealth among the cabi 
vagabonds, opening power and capability in every 
he touches. Ethical science was new and vacant, W 
Plato could write thus :—‘‘ Of all whose arguments 
left to the men of the present time, no one has evé 
condemned injustice, or praised justice, otherwise t 
as respects the repute, honours, and emoluments ar 
therefrom; while, as respects either of them in i 
and subsisting by its own power in the soul of the 
sessor, and concealed both from gods.and men, no 
has yet sufficiently investigated, either in poetry or p 
writings—how, namely, that the one is the greate 
all the evils that the soul has within it, and justice 
greatest good.” 

His definition of ideas, as what is simple, permat 
uniform, and self-existent, for ever discriminating t 
from the notions of the understanding, marks an en 
the world. Hewas born to behold the self-evolving p 
of spirit, endless generator of new ends; a power wi 
is the key at once to the centrality and the evanesa 
of things.. Plato is so centred, that he can well spar 
his dogmas. Thus the fact of knowledge and i 
reveals to. him the fact of eternity ; and the doctrin 
reminiscence he offers as the most probable partic 
explication. Call that fanciful—it matters not: 
connection between our knowledge and the abys 
being is still- real, and the explication must be not 
magnificent. 

-He has indicated every eminent point in speculat 
He wrote on the scale of the mind itself, so that all th 
have symmetry in his tablet. He put:in all the p 
without weariness, and descended into ‘detail wit 
courage like that he witnessed in nature. . One we 
say, that his forerunners had mapped out each a fa 
or a district, or an island, in patellecteal geography, 
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visible heaven represent as many circles in the 
nal soul. There is no lawless particle, and there is 
g casual in the action of the human mind. The 
of things, too, are fatal, following the nature of 

All the gods of the Pantheon are, by their 
85, significant of a profound sense. The gods are 

ideas. Pan is speech, or manifestation; Saturn, 
ontemplative ; Jove, the regal soul; and Mars, 
Venus is proportion ; Calliope, the soul of the 
; Aglaia, intellectual illustration. 


= 


3 


thoughts, in sparkles of light, had appeared 
to pious and to poetic souls; but this well-bred, 
owing Greek geometer comes with command, 
ts them all up into rank and gradation, the Euclid 
puness, and marries the two parts of nature. Before 
hen, he saw the intellectual values of the moral senti- 
~- He describes his own ideal, when he paints in 
“us a god leading things from disorder into order. 
sindled a fire so truly in the centre, that we see the 
e illuminated, and can distinguish poles, equator, 
lines of latitude, every arc and node: a theory so 
ged, so modulated, that you would say, the winds 
es had swept through this rhythmic structure, and 
that it was the brief extempore blotting of one short- 
i scribe. Hence it has happened that a very well- 
sed class of souls, namely, those who delight in giving 
iritual, that is, an ethico-intellectual expression to 

truth, by exhibiting an ulterior end which is yet 
imate to it, are said to Platonize. Thus, Michael 
lo is a Platonist, in his sonnets. Shakespeare is a 
nist, when he writes, “ Nature is made better by 
lean, but nature makes that mean,” or, 


€ He, that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 
And earns a place in the story.” 
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let is a pure Platonist, and ’tis the magnitude only 
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borg, throughout his prose poem of “ Conjugal Lovy 
a Platonist. 

His subtlety commended him to men of thou 
The secret of his popular success is tlte moral aim, w 
endeared him to mankind. “ Intellect,” he said, 
king of heaven and of earth;” but, in Plato, inté 
is always moral. His writings have also the sempite 
youth of poetry. For their arguments, most of t 
might have been couched in sonnets: and poetry 
‘never soared higher than in the Timzeus and the Phat 
As the poet, too, he is only contemplative. He did: 
like Pythagoras, break himself with an institution. 
his painting in the Republic must be esteemed myth 
with intent to bring out, sometimes in violent col 
his thought. You cannot institute, without pet 
charlatanism. 

It was a high scheme, his absolute privilege for the! 
(which, to make emphatic, he expressed by communit 
women), as the premium which he would set on grant 
There shall be exempts of two kinds: first, those} 
by demerit have put themselves below protection— 
laws; and secondly, those who by eminence of ma 
and desert are out of the reach of your rewards : lets 
be free of the city and above the law. - We confidet 
to themselves ; let them do with us as they will. | 
none presume to measure the irregularities of Mid 
Angelo and Socrates by village scales. 

In his eighth book of the Republic, he throws al 
mathematical dust in our eyes. I am sorry to seel 
after such noble superiorities, permitting the le 
governors. Plato plays Providence a little with 
baser sort, as people allow themselves with their¢ 
and cats. l 
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MONG eminent persons, those who are most dear 
_ to men are not of the class which the economist 
producers: they have nothing in their hands ; 
have not cultivated corn, nor made bread; they 
not led out a colony, nor invented a loom. A 
class, in the estimation and love of this city-build- 
market-going race of mankind, are the poets, who, 
the intellectual kingdom, feed the thought and 
ation with ideas and pictures which raise men 
f the world of corn and money, and console them 
e shortcomings of the day, and the meannesses 
ur and traffic. Then, also, the philosopher has 
ue, who flatters the intellect of this labourer, by 
ging him with subtleties which instruct him in new 
ies. Others may build cities ; he is to understand 
and keep them in awe. But there is a class who 
us into another region—the world of morals, or of 
What is singular about this region of thought, is, 
im. Wherever the sentiment of right comes in, it 
precedence of everything else. For other things, 
e poetry of them ; but the moral sentiment makes 
of me. 
ve sometimes thought that he would render the 
t service to modern criticism, who shall draw the 
f relation that subsists between Shakespeare and 
borg. The human mind stands ever in per- 
y, demanding intellect, demanding sanctity, im- 
mt equally of each without the other. The recon- 
shas not yet appeared: If we tire of the saints, 
espeare is our city of refuge. Yet the instincts 
mtly teach, that the problem of essence must take 
dence of all- others—the questions of Whence ? 
t ? and Whither ? and the solution of these must be 
ilife, and not in a book. A drama or poem is a 
imate or oblique: reply; but Moses, Menu, Jesus, 
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all material magnificence to toys, yet opens to er 
wretch that has reason the doors of the universe. 
most with a fierce haste it lays its empire on the m 
In the language of the Koran, ‘‘ God said, the heaven= 
the earth, and all that is between them, think ye t 
we created them in jest, and that ye shall not retum 
us ?”’. It is the kingdom of the will, and by inspir 
the will, which is the seat of personality, seems to ¢ 
vert the universe into a person ;— ` 


t The realms of being to no other bow, 
Not only all are thine, but all are Thou.” 


All men are commanded by the saint. . The Ke 
makes a distinct class of those who are by nature gi 
and whose goodness has an influence on others, and p 
nounces this class to be the aim of creation: the oi 
classes are admitted to the feast of being, only as foll 
ing in the train of this. And the Persian poct excla 
to a soul of this kind,— 


«c Go boldly forth, and feast on being’s banquet ; 
Thou art the called,—the rest admitted with thee.” 


The privilege of this caste is an access to the sec 
and structure of nature, by some higher method than 
experience. In common parlance, what one man iss 
to learn by experience, a man of extraordinary saga 
is said, without experience, to divine. The Arabi 
say, that Abul Khain, the mystic, and Abu Ali Se 
the philosopher, conferred together ; and, .on parti 
the philosopher said, ‘‘ All that he sees, I know; 
the mystic said, “ All that he knows, I see.” If« 
should ask the reason of this intuition, the solution we: 
lead us into that property which Plato denoted as} 
miniscence, and which is implied by the Brahmins 
the tenet of Transmigration. The soul having b 
often born, or, as the Hindoos say, .“‘ travelling the pe 
of existence through thousands of births,” having behi 
the things which are here, those which are in heav: 
and those which are beneath, there is nothing of whi 
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He to recollect, in regard to any one thing, what 
tly she knew. “For, all things in nature being 
and related, and the soul having heretofore known 
pothing hinders but that any man who has recalled 
lind, or, according to the common phrase, has 
ped one thing only, should of himself recover all his 
nt knowledge, and find out again all the rest, if he 
but courage, and faint not in the midst of his re- 
hes. Tor inquiry and learning is reminiscence all.” 
much more, if he that inquires bea holy and god- 
soul! For, by being assimilated to the original soul, 
fhom, and after whom, all things subsist, the soul of 
does then easily flow into all things, and all things 
(into it: they mix, and he is present and sympa- 
c with their structure and law. 
is path is difficult, secret, and beset with terror. 
ancients called it ecstasy or absence,—a getting out 
eir bodies to think. All religious history contains 
of the trance of saints,—a beatitude, but without 
sign of joy, earnest, solitary, cven sad; “the 
a Plotinus called it, “ of the alone to the alone ; ” 
, the closing of the eyes,—whence our word Mystic. 
trances of Socrates, Plotinus, Porphyry, Behmen, 
an, Fox, Pascal, Guion, Swedenborg, will readily 
2 to mind. But what as readily comes to mind, 
he accompaniment of disease. This beatitude comes. 
rror, and with shocks to the mind of the receiver. 
‘o’erinforms the tenement of clay,” and drives the 
imad; or, gives a certain violent bias, which taints 
judgment. In the chief examples of religious illu- 
ation, somewhat morbid has mingled, in spite of the 
opie increase of mental power. -Must the 
t good drag after it a quality which neutralizes 
discredits it ?— 


z1 


t Indeed, it takes 
From our achievements, when performed at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute.” 
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make a man, and will not add a pennyweight, thoug 
nation is perishing for a leader ? Therefore the meg 
God purchased their science by folly or pain. lí» 
will have pure carbon, carbuncle, or diamond, to me 
the brain transparent, the trunk and organs shall be 
much the grosser : instead of porcelain, they are pote 
earth, clay, or mud. 

In modern times, no such remarkable example oft 
introverted mind has occurred, as in Emanuel Swet 
borg, born in Stockholm, in 1688. This man, W 
appeared to his contemporaries a visionary, and e 
of moonbeams, no doubt led the most real life of¢ 
man then in the world: and now, when the royal: 
ducal Frederics, Cristierns, and Brunswicks, of that ¢ 
have slid into oblivion, he begins to spread himself i 
the minds of thousands. As happens in great men, 
seemed, by the variety and amount of his power, 
be a composition of several persons,—like the gi 
fruits which are matured in gardens by the union off 
or five single blossoms. His frame is on a larger s 
and possesses the advantages of size. As it is easier 
see the reflection of the great sphere in large glot 
though defaced by some crack or blemish, than in dr 
of water, so men of large calibre, though with s 
eccentricity or madness, like Pascal or Newton, help 
more than balanced mediocre minds. 

His youth and training could not fail to be esi 
ordinary. Such a boy could not whistle or dance, | 
goes grubbing into mines and mountains, prying i 
chemistry and optics, physiology, mathematics, 2 
astronomy, to find images fit for the measure of! 
versatile and capacious brain. He was a scholar in 
a child, and was educated at Upsala. At the age 
twenty-eight he was made Assessor of the Board of Min 
by Charles XII. In 1716, he left home for four yea 
and visited the universities of England, Holland, Fran 
and Germany. He performed a notable featof engineen 
in 1718, at the siege of Fredericshall, by hauling t 
galleys, five boats, and a sloop, some fourteen Engli 
miles overland, for the royal service. In 1721, 
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ds. He published, in 1716, his Dædalus Hyper- 
s, and, from this time, for the next thirty years, 
employed in the composition and publication of his 
entific works. With the like force, he threw himself 
theology. In 1743, when he was fifty-four years 
what is called his illumination began. All his 
fllurgy, and transportation of ships overland, was 
arbed into this ecstasy. He ceased to publish any 
scientific books, withdrew from his practical labours, 
| devoted himself to the writing and publication of 
voluminous theological works, which were printed 
own expense, or at that of the Duke of Brunswick, 
ther prince, at Dresden, Leipsic, London, or Amster- 
Later, he resigned his office of Assessor ; the 
ry attached to this office continued to be paid to him 
ng his life. His duties had brought him into inti- 
tè acquaintance with King Charles XII., by whom . 
was much consulted and honoured. The like favour 
continued to him by his successor. At the Diet of 
I, Count Hopken says, the most solid memorials on 
ce were from his pen: In.Sweden, he appears to 
attracted a marked regard. His rare science and 
ical skill, and the added fame of second sight and 
ordinary religious knowledge and gifts, drew to 
queens, nobles, clergy, shipmasters, and people about 
ports through which he was wont to pass in his many 
mages. The clergy interfered a little with the im- 
ation and publication of his religious works; but 
seems to have kept the friendship of men in power. 
was never married. He had great modesty and 
tleness of bearing. His habits were simple; he 
kd on bread, milk, and vegetables; he lived in a 
se situated in a large garden: he went several times 
ngland, where he does not seem to have attracted 
attention whatever from the learned or the eminent ; 
died at London, March 29, 1772, of apoplexy, in 
eighty-fifth year. He is described, when in London, 
a man of a quiet, clerical habit, not averse to tea and 
, and kind to children. He wore a sword when in 
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in antique coat and wig, but the face has a wandering 
vacant air. 

The genius which was to penetrate the science of 
age with.a far more subtle science; to pass the bou 
of space and time; venture into the dim spirit-ree 
and attempt to establish a new religion in the worl 
began its lessons in quarries and forges, in the smelt: 
pot and crucible, in shipyards and dissecting-roa 
No one man is perhaps able to judge of the merits of 
works on so many subjects. One is glad to learn t 
his books on mines and metals are held in the higt 
esteem by those who understand these matters. 
seems that he anticipated much science of the nineted 
century; anticipated, in astronomy, the discovery 
the seventh planet,—but, unhappily, not also of. 
eighth; anticipated the views of modern astroné 
in regard to the generation of earths by the sun; 
magnetism, some important experiments and con 
sions of later students ; in chemistry, the atomic thet 
in anatomy, the discoveries of Schlichting, Monro, é 
Wilson; and first demonstrated the office of the-lur 
His excellent English editor magnanimously lays no st: 
on his discoveries, since he was too great to care to 
original; and we are to judge, by what he can spare 
what remains. 

A colossal soul, he lies vast abroad on his times, 1 
comprehended by them, and requires a long focal ¢ 
tance to be seen; suggests, as Aristotle, Bacon, Seld 
Humboldt, that a certain vastness of learning, or git 
omnipresence’ of the human soul in nature, is possib 
His superb speculation, as from a tower, over natureé 
arts, without ever losing sight of the texture and sequer 
of things, almost realizes his own picture, in the “ Pr 
cipia,” of the original integrity of man. Over and abo 
the merit of his particular discoveries, is the capital ma 
of his self-equality. A drop of water has the properti 
of the sea, but cannot exhibit a storm. There is beau 
of a concert, as well as of a flute; strength of a host, 
wellas of a hero; and, in Swedenborg, those whoare be 
acquainted with modern books will most admire the met 
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ture, he is not to be measured by whole colleges of 
ary scholars. His stalwart presence would flutter 
gowns of an university. Our books are false by being 
entary : their sentences are bon mots, and not part 
natural discourse; childish expressions of surprise 
easure in nature : or, worse, owing a brief notoriety 
ñeir petulance, or aversion from the order of nature,— 
g some curiosity or. oddity, designedly not in har- 
y with nature, and purposely framed to excite 
rise, as jugglers do by concealing their means. But 
enborg is systematic, and respective of the world in 
fy sentence: all the means are orderly given ; his 
ties work with astronomic punctuality, and, this 
irable writing is pure from all pertness or egotism. 
wedenborg was born into an atmosphere of great 
s. ’Tis hard to say what was his own, yet his life 
s dignified by noblest pictures of the universe. The 
bust Aristotelian method, with its breadth and ade- 
teness, shaming our sterile and linear logic by its 
ial radiation, conversant with series and degree, 
effects and ends, skilful to discriminate power from 
, essence from accident, and opening, by its termin- 
gy and definition, high roads into nature, had trained 
ce of athletic philosophers. Harvey had shown the 
lation of the blood: Gilbert had shown that the 
was a magnet: Descartes, taught by Gilbert’s 
inet, with its vortex, spiral, and polarity, had filled 
ope with the leading thought of vortical motion, as 
èe secret of nature. Newton, in the year in which 
denborg was born, published the “ Principia,” and 
fablished the universal gravity. Malpighi, following 
¢ high doctrines of Hippocrates, Leucippus, and 
cretius, had given emphasis to the dogma that nature 
rks in leasts—‘‘ tota in minimis existit natura.’ Un- 
alled dissectors, Swammerdam, Leeuwenhoek, Win- 
w, Eustachius, Heister, Vesalius, Boerhaave, had left 
thing for scalpel or microscope to reveal in human or 
mparative anatomy ; Linnæus, his contemporary, was 
ming, in his pean gine that “ Nature is al- 
ys like herself : ”? and, lastly, the nobility of method, 
arges Cap piane Gi okinietbRes hki en PaseAsHad 
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by Leibnitz and Christian Wolff, in cosmology; whi 
Locke and Grotius had drawn the moral argumé 
What was left for a genius of the largest calibre, buti 
go over their grounds, and verify and unite? Itis ex 
to see, in these minds, the origin of Swedenborg’s studi- 
and the suggestion of his problems. He hada capaci 
to entertain and vivify these volumes of thought. Y 
the proximity of these geniuses, one or other of whe 
had introduced all his leading ideas, makes Swedenba 
another example of the difficulty, even in a highly fert 
genius, of proving originality, the first birth and annu 
ciation of one of the laws of nature. 

He named his favourite views, the doctrine of Form 
the doctrine of Series and Degrees, the doctrine of Infl 
the doctrine of Correspondence. His statement of the 
doctrines deserves to be studied in his books. Not evë 
man can read them, but they will reward him who c 
His theologic works are valuable to illustrate these. | 
writings would be a sufficient library to a lonely a 
athletic student; and the “ Economy of the Anim 
Kingdom ” is one of those books which, by the sustain 
dignity of thinking, is an honour to the human rat 
He had studied spars and metals to some purpose. H 
varied and solid knowledge makes his style lustrous wi 
points and shooting spicula of thought, and resembli 
one of those winter mornings when the air sparkles wi 
crystals. The grandeur of the topics makes the grande 
of the style. He was apt for cosmology, because of th 
native perception of identity which made mere size 
no account to him. In the atom of magnetic iron, | 
saw the quality which would generate the spiral moti 
of sun and planet. 

The thoughts in which he lived were, the universali 
of each law in nature; the Platonic doctrine of the sea 
or degrees ; the version or conversion of each into oth 
and so the correspondence of all the parts; the fi 
secret that little explains large, and large, little; tl 
centrality of man in nature, and the connection th 

; subsists throughout all things: he saw that the hum: 
| body was strictly universal, or an instrument throug 
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Jihat he held, in exact antagonism to the sceptics, that 
#2 wiser a man is, the more will he be a worshipper © 
Deity.” In short, he was a believer in the Identity- 
Osophy, which he held not idly, as the dreamers of 
lin or Boston, but which he experimented with and 
lished through years of labour, with the heart and 
poh of the rudest Viking that his rough Sweden ever 
t to battle. 
This theory dates from the oldest philosophers, and 


ad manage to live alone, according to the Platonic idea 
u the Timzeus. Within it, on a higher plane, all that 
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lesson once more in a higher mood. The mind isa fie 
body, and resumes its functions of feeding, digesting, & 
sorbing, excluding, and generating in a new and ether 
element. Here, in the brain, is all the process of @ 
mentation repeated, in the acquiring, comparing, digs. 
ing, and assimilating of experience. Here again is t 
mystery of generation repeated. In the brain are mg 
and female faculties: here is marriage, here is fni 
And there is no limit to this ascending scale, but set 
on series. ‘Everything, at the end of one use, is tak 
up into the next, each series punctually repeating eve 
organ and process of the jast. We are adapted to infinit 
We are hard to please, and love nothing which eng 
and in nature is no end; but everything, at the end, 
one use, is lifted into a superior, and the ascent of thi 
things climbs into demonic and celestial natures. Cra 
tive force, like a musical composer, goes on unwearied 
repeating a simple air or theme, now high, now low, 
solo, in chorus, ten thousand times reverberated, till 
fills earth and heaven with the chant. 

Gravitation, as explained by Newton, is good, k 
grander, when we find chemistry only an extension | 
the law of masses into particles, and that the atom 
theory shows the action of chemistry to be mechanic 
also. Metaphysics shows us a sort of gravitatio 
operative also in the mental phenomena ; and the ternit 
tabulation of the French statists brings every piece! 
whim and humour to be reducible also to exact numeric 
ratios. If one man in twenty thousand, or in thin 
thousand, eats shoes, or marries his grandmother, the 
in every twenty thousand, or thirty thousand, is four 
one man who eats shoes, or marries his grandmothe 
What we call gravitation, and fancy ultimate, is one fa 
of a mightier stream, for which we have yet no nam 
Astronomy is excellent; but it must come up into li 
to have its full value, and not remain there in globes ar 
spaces. The globule of blood gyrates around its ow 
axis in the human veins, as the planet’in the sky; a 
the circles of intellect relate to those of the heaven 
Each law of nature has the like universality; eatin 
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is, vortical motion, which is seen in eggs as in planets. 
lse grand rhymes or returns in nature—the dear, best- 
þwn face startling us at every turn, under a mask so 
pected that we think it the face of a stranger, and, 
ing up the semblance into divine forms—delighted 
prophetic eye of Swedenborg; and he must be 
med a leader in that revolution, which, by giving 
science an idea, has given to an aimless accumulation 
¢xperiments, guidance and form, and a beating heart. 
own, with some regret, that his printed works amount 
about fifty stout octavos, his scientific works being 
ut half of the whole number; and it appears that a 
ks of manuscript still unedited remains in the royal 
ry at Stockholm. The scientific works have just 
ir been translated into English, in an excellent edition. 
wedenborg printed these scientific books in the ten 
rs from 1734 to 1744, and they remained from that 
ie neglected: and now, after their century is com- 
te, he has at last found a pupil in Mr. Wilkinson, in 
don, a philosophic critic, with a co-equal vigour of 
erstanding and imagination comparable only to 
d Bacon’s, who has produced his master’s buried 
ks to the day, and transferred them, with every 
rantage, from their forgotten Latin into English, 
round the world in our commercial and conquering 
e. This startling reappearance of Swedenborg, 
èr a hundred years, in his pupil, is not the least re- 
tkable fact in his history. Aided, it is said, by the 
mificence of Mr. Clissold, and also by his literary skill, 
s piece of poetic justice is done. The admirable pre- 
inary discourses with which Mr. Wilkinson has enriched 
se volumes, throw all the contemporary philosophy 
England into shade, and leave me nothing to say on 
fir proper grounds. : 
The “ Animal Kingdom ” is a book of wonderful merits. 
was written with the highest end—to put science and 
e soul, long estranged from each other, at one again. 
was an anatomist’s account of the human body, in the 
zhest style of poetry. Nothing can exceed the bold 
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lasting spiral, with wheels that never dry, on axes the 
never creak,” and sometimes sought “‘ to uncover the 
secret recesses where nature is sitting at the fires in L 
depths of her laboratory ;” whilst the picture cor 
recommended by the hard fidelity with which it 
based on practical anatomy. It is remarkable that é 
sublime genius decides, peremptorily for the ana 
against the synthetic method; and, in a book w 
genius is a daring poetic synthesis, claims to cont 
himself to a rigid experience. 
He knows, if he only, the flowing of nature, and k 
wise was that old answer of Amasis to him who bade i 
drink up the sea—‘ Yes, willingly, if you will stop i 
rivers that flow in.” Few knew as much about natt 
and her subtle manners, or expressed’ more subtly} 
goings. He thought as large a demand is made on¢ 
faith by nature, as by miracles. ‘‘ He noted that in} 
proceeding from first principles through her seve 
subordinations, there was no state through which: 
did not pass, as if her path lay through all things.” “l 
as often as she betakes herself upward from visi 
phenomena, or, in other words, withdraws herself | 
ward, she instantly, as it were, disappears, while no¢ 
knows what has become of her, or whither she is got 
so that it is necessary to take science as a guide 
pursuing her steps.” y 
The pursuing the inquiry under the light of an end 

final cause, gives wonderful animation, a sort of pers 
ality to the whole writing. This book announces 
favourite dogmas. The ancient doctrine of Hi 
crates, that the brain is a gland; and of Leucippus, 
the atom may be known by the mass; or, in Plato, i 
macrocosm by the microcosm; and, in the verses 
Lucretius— 

Ossa videlicet e pauxillis atque minutis 

Ossibus sic et de pauxillis atque minutis 

Visceribus viscus gigni, sanguenque creari { 

Sanguinis inter se multis coeuntibus guttis ; ` 

Ex aurique putat micis consistere posse 

Aurum, et de terris terram concrescere parvis ; 
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"The principle of all things entrails made 

Of smallest entrails ; bone, of smallest bone ; 

Blood, of small sanguine drops reduced to one ; 

Gold, of small grains ; earth, of small sands contracted 5 
Small drops to water, sparks to fire contracted.” 


Which Malpighi had summed in his maxim, that 
ture exists entire in-leasts,’—is a favourite thought 
edenborg. “It is a constant law of the organic 
» that large, compound, or visible forms exist and 
t, from smaller, simpler, and ultimately from in-_ 
forms, which act similarly to the larger ones, but 
perfectly and more universally ; and the least forms 
fectly and universally, as to involve an idea repre- _ 
tive of their entire universe.” The unities of each 
are so many little organs, homogeneous with their 
und: the unities of the tongue are little tongues ; 
of the stomach, little stomachs; those of the 
tare little hearts. This fruitful idea furnishes a key 
very secret. What was too small for the eye to de- 
was read by the aggregates; what was too large, by 
units. There is no end to his application of the 
ght. “ Hunger is an aggregate of very many little },. 
ts, or losses of blood by the little veins all over the || 
.” It is a key to his theology, also. “Man is a t 
Lof very minute heaven, corresponding to the world } _- 
pirits and to heaven. Every particular idea of man, 3 
“every affection, yea, every smallest part of his 
ction, is an image and effigy of him.. A spirit may be ~ 
wn from only a single thought. God is the grand x 
n” . 3 
he hardihood and thoroughness of his study of nature 
lired a theory of forms also. “Forms ascend in 
t from the lowest to the highest. The lowest form 
ngular, or the terrestrial and corporeal. The second 
next higher form is the circular, which is alsocalled the 
ætual-angular, because the circumference of a circle 
perpetual angle. The form above this is the spiral, 
nt and measure of circular forms: its diameters are 
rectilinear, but variously circular, and have a 
trical surface for centre; therefore it is called the 
petual-Cifdiangaihedidtath Obtadichibipstizee by e@acattri 
OL. I. 2D 
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or perpetual-spiral: next, the perpetual - vortical, 
celestial: last, the perpetual-celestial, or spritual.” 

Was it strange that a genius so bold should take 
last step also—conceive that he might attain the scit 
of all sciences, to unlock the meaning of the world ? 
the first volume of the “ Animal Kingdom,” he broat 
the subject in a remarkable note :— 

“In our doctrine of Representations and Corresp 
dences, we shall treat of both these symbolical and typ 
resemblances, and of the astonishing things which ot 
I will not say, in the living body only, but througt 
nature, and which correspond so entirely to supreme: 
spiritual things, that one would swear that the phys 
world was purely symbolical of the spiritual woi 
insomuch, that if we choose to express any natural tn 
in physical and definite vocal terms, and to convert tl 
terms only into the corresponding and spiritual ter 
we shall by this means elicit a spiritual truth, or t 
logical dogma, in place of the physical truth or prec 
although no mortal would have predicted that anyth 
of the kind could possibly arise by bare literal tr 
position; inasmuch as the one precept, consid: 
separately from the other, appears to have absolutely 
relation to it. I intend, hereafter, to communicat 
number of examples of such correspondences, togel 
with a vocabulary containing the terms of spini 
things as well as of the physical things for which they 
pone substituted. This symbolism pervades the lis 

ody. 
_ The fact, thus explicitly stated, is implied in all poel 
in allegory, in fable, in the use of emblems, and in 
structure of language. Plato knew of it, as is evid 
from his twice bisected line, in the sixth. book of 


- Republic. Lord Bacon had found that truth 4 


nature differed only as seal and print ; and he instan 
some physical propositions, with their translation i 
a moral or political sense. Behmen, and all myst 
imply this law, in their dark riddle-writing. The poi 
in as far as they are poets, use it ; but it is known toth 

as the magnet was known for ages, as a t 


only, 
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tific statement, because it was habitually present 
, and never not seen. It was involved, as We ex- 
ed already, in the doctrine of identity and iteration, 
sie the mental series exactly tallies with the material 
It required an insight that could rank things in 
and series; or, rather, it required such rightness 
sition, that the poles of the eye should coincide with, 
axis of the world. The earth had fed its mankind 
agh five or six millenniums, and they had sciences, 
ons, philosophies; and yet had failed to see the 
spondence of meaning between every part and every 
ff part. And, down to this hour, literature has no 
zin which the symbolism of things is scientifically 
fed. One would say, that, as soon as men had the 
hint that every sensible object—animal, rock, river, 
Nay, space and time, subsists not for itself, nor 
y to a material end, but as a picture-language to 
another story of beings and duties, other science would 
t by, and a science of such grand presage would 
tb all faculties: that each man would ask of all 
ts what they mean: Why does the horizon hold 
fast, with my joy and grief, in this centre? Why 
I the same sense from countless differing voices, 
read one never quite expressed fact in endless 
e-language ? Yet, whether it be that these things 
not be intellectually learned, or, that many centuries 
st elaborate and compose so rare and opulent a soul— 
fe is no comet, rock-stratum, fossil, fish, quadruped, 
ler, or fungus, that, for itself, does not interest more 
ars and classifiers than the meaning and upshot of 
frame of things. 
ut Swedenborg was not content with the culinary 
ofthe world. In his fifty-fourth year these thoughts 
i him fast, and his profound mind admitted the * 
lous opinion, too frequent in religious history, that 
was an abnormal person, to whom was granted the 
ilege of conversing with angels and spirits ; and this 
asy connected itself with just this office of explain- 
the moral import of the sensible world. To a right 
eption, at once broad’ and minute, of-the order of 
ire, he@aidesntamwenn pth Grsientioo{Diditized br eani 
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in their widest social aspects; but whatever he & 
through some excessive determination to form, M 
constitution, he saw not abstractly, but in picte 
heard it in dialogues, constructed it in events. W 
he attempted to announce the law most sanely, hes 
forced to couch it in parable. 

Modern psychology offers no similar example ¢ 
deranged balance. The principal powers continuei 
maintain a healthy action; and, to a reader who: 
make due allowance in the report for the report 
peculiarities, the results are still instructive, and a 
striking testimony to the sublime laws he annour 
than any that ‘balanced dulness could afford. - 
attempts to give some account of the modus of thet 
state, affirming that, “his presence in the spiritual w 
is attended with a certain separation, but only as to! 
intellectual part of his mind, not as to the will pari 
and he affirms that “ he sees, with the internal sight, 
things that are in another life, more clearly than hes 
the things which are here in the world.” 

Having adopted the belief that certain books ofi 
Old and New Testaments were exact allegories, or writ 
in the angelic and ecstatic mode, he employed his rem: 
ing years in extricating from the literal, the univa 
sense. He had borrowed from Plato the fine fable of 
most ancient people, men better than we, and dwel 
nigher to the gods ; ” and Swedenborg added, that ti 
used the earth symbolically; that these, when theys 

terrestrial objects, did not think at all about them, | 
only about those which they signified. The correspe 
ence between thoughts and things henceforward occuz 
him. “The very organic form resembles the end’ 
scribed on it.” A man is in general, and in particu 
‘an organized justice or injustice, selfishness or gt 
tude. ` And the cause of this harmony he assigned in! 
Arcana: “ The’reason why all and single things, in i 
-heavens and on earth, are representative, is because t 
exist from an influx of the Lord, through heave: 
This design of exhibiting such correspondences, whi 
if adequately executed, would be the poem of the wor 
CA. VAREK WA Hilatb Gp laste cRésibecdokeeeqpragyrhn essent 
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Was narrowed and defeated by the exclusively 
c direction which his inquiries took. His per- 
in of nature is not human and universal, but 1s 
cal and Hebraic. He fastens each natural object 
theologic notion ;—a_horse signifies carnal under- 
ng; a:tree, perception ; the moon, faith; a cat 
| an artichoke, this other ; 
Poorly tethers every symbol to a several ecclesiastic 
: The slippery Proteus is not so easily caught. In 
e, each individual symbol plays innumerable parts, 


being. In the transmission of the heavenly waters, 
hose fits every hydrant. Nature avenges herself 
ly on the hard pedantry that would chain her 
és, She is no literalist. Everything must be taken 
lly, and we must be at the top of our condition to 
erstand anything rightly. 4 
is theological bias thus fatally narrowed his inter- 
tion of nature, and the dictionary of symbols is yet 
written. But the interpreter, whom mankind 
t still expect, will find no predecessor who has 
oached so near to the true problem. ; 
vedenborg styles himself, in the. title-page of his 
. “Servant of the Lord Jesus Chris ;”? and by 
of intellect, and in effect, he is the last Father in 
Church, and is not likely to have a successor. No 
der that his depth of ethical wisdom should give 
‘influence as a teacher. To the withered traditional 
rch, yielding dry catechisms, he let in nature again, 
| the worshipper, escaping from the vestry of verbs 
|texts, is surprised to find himself a party to the whole 
his religion. His religion thinks for him, and is of 
versal application. He turns it on every side; it 
‘every part of life, interprets and dignifies every 
umstance. Instead of a religion which visited him 
iomatically three or four times,—when he was born, 
m he: married, when he fell sick, and when he died, 


ifor theares interfered with him,—here was a . 
ching w ope ahaa ar Karat” sUpteRtenaGanaed 
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him even into sleep and dreams; into his thinking, è 
showed him through what a long ancestry his thoug 
descend; into society, and showed by what affimt 
he was girt to his equals and his counterparts; 1 
natural objects, and showed their origin and meani 
what are friendly, and what are hurtful ; and opened) 
future world, by indicating the continuity of the sa 
laws. His disciples allege that their intellect is invig 
ated by the study of his books. 

There is no such problem for criticism as his th 
logical writings, their merits are so commanding; | 
such grave deductions must be made. Their imme 
and sandy diffuseness is like the prairie or the des 
and their incongruities are like the last deliration. — 
is superfluously explanatory, and his feeling of | 
ignorance of men strangely exaggerated. Men t 
truths of this nature very fast. Yet he abounds 
assertions; he is a rich discoverer, and of things wh 
most import us to know. His thought dwells in cs 
tial resemblances, like the resemblance of a house to. 
man who built it. He saw things in their law, ink 
ness of function, not of structure. There isan invari 
method and order in his delivery of his truth, 
habitual proceeding of the mind from inmost to outm 
What earnestness and weightiness,—his eye never rovi 
without one swell of vanity, or one look to self, in: 
common form of literary pride! a theoretic or spe 
lative man, but whom no practical man in the univ 
could affect to scorn. Plato is a gownsman: his f 
ment, though of purple, and.almost sky-woven, is 
academic robe, and hinders action within its volumin 
folds. But this: mystic is awful to Cæsar. Lycur 
himself would bow. 

The moral insight of Swedenborg, the correction 
popular errors, the announcement of ethical laws, t 
him out of comparison with any other modern whi 
and entitle him to a place; vacant for some ages, am¢ 
the lawgivers of mankind. That slow but command 
influence which he has acquired, like that of other 


igi ni excessive also, and have its tid 
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is real and universal cannot be confined to the 
of those who sympathize strictly with his genius, 
will pass forth into the common stock of wise and 
thinking. The world has a sure chemistry, by which 
mctracts what is excellent in its children, and lets 

the infirmities and limitations of the grandest 


at metempsychosis which is familiar in the old myth- 
yof the Greeks, collected in Ovid, and in the Indian 
migration, and is there objective, or really takes 
in bodies by alien will,—in Swedenborg’s mind 
a more philosophic character. It is subjective, or 
nds entirely upon the thought of the person. All 
igs in the universe arrange themselves to each person 
w, according to his ruling love. Man is such as his 
ction and thought are. Man is man by virtue of 
ling, not by virtue of knowledge and understanding. 
he is, so he sees. The marriages of the world are 
ken up. Interiors associate all in the spiritual world. 
tever the angels looked upon was to them celestial. 
Satan appears to himself a man; to those as bad 
e, a comely man ; to the purified, a heap of.carrion. 
hing can resist states: everything gravitates: like 
to like: what we call poetic justice takes effect on 
‘spot. We have come into a world which isa living 
m. Everything is as I am. Bird and beast is not 
l and beast, but emanation and effluvia of the minds 
| wills of men there present. Every one makes his 
a house and state. The ghosts are tormented with 
fear of death, and cannot remember that they have 
d. They who are in evil and falsehood are afraid of 
others. Such as have deprived themselves of charity, 
nder and flee: the societies which they approach 
cover their quality and drive them away. The 
etous seem to themselves to:be abiding in cells where 
it money is deposited, and these to be infested with 
æ. They who place merit in good works seem to 
mselves to cut wood. “TI asked such, if they were 
: wearied ? They replied, that they have not yet 
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lar beauty the ethical laws ; as when he uttered that f= 
sentence, that, “ in heaven the angels are advancing= 
tinually to the spring-time of their youth, so that thea 
angel appears the youngest:” ‘‘ The more angels, 
more room:” ‘The perfection of man is the lov 
use:” ‘Man, in his perfect form, isheaven:” “W 
is from Him, isHim:” “ Ends always ascend as né 
descends:” And the truly poetic account of 
writing in the inmost heaven, which, as it consist 
inflexions according to the form of heaven, can be: 
without instruction. He almost justifies his clai 
preternatural vision, by strange insights of the struc 
of the human body and mind. ‘“‘It is never permi 
to any one, in heaven, to stand behind another and} 
at the back of his head: for then the influx whid 
from the Lord is disturbed.” ‘‘ The angels, from 
sound of the voice, know a man’s love; from the art 
lation of the sound, his wisdom ; and from the sens 
his words, his science.” 
In the “ Conjugal Love,” he has unfolded the scii 
of marriage. Of‘ this book, one would say, that, v 
the highest elements, it has failed of success. Itc 
near to be the Hymn of Love, which Plato attemy 
in the “ Banquet;” the love, which, Dante s 
Casella sang among the angels in Paradise; and wh 
as rightly celebrated, in its genesis, fruition, and ef 
might well entrance the souls, as it would lay open 
genesis of all institutions, customs, and manners. | 
book had been grand, if the Hebraism had been omit! 
and the law stated without Gothicism, as ethics, : 
with that scope for ascension of state which the nat 
of things requires. It is a fine Platonic developmer 
the science of marriage; teaching that sex is univer 
and’ not local; virility in the male qualifying ev 
organ, act and thought; and the feminine in wom 
Therefore, in the real or spiritual world, the nuptial un 
is not momentary, but incessant and total ; and chasi 
not a local, but a universal virtue ; -unchastity bei 
discovered as muchinthetrading, or planting, orspeaki 


or philosophizing, as in generation; and that, thou 
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Yet Swedenborg, after his mode, pinned his theory to 
emporary form. He exaggerates the circumstance of 


, if literally applied to marriage. For God is: the 
ide or bridegroom of the soul. Heaven is not the 
iring of two, but the communion of all souls. We 


ght, and part as though we parted not, to join another 
ght in other fellowships of joy. So far from there 
ing anything divine in the low and proprietary sense 
i Do you love me? it is only when you leave and lose 
, by casting yourself on a sentiment which is higher 
both of us, that I draw near, and find myself at 
mur side; and I am repelled if you fix your eye on me 
d demand love. In fact, in the spiritual world, we 
nge sexes every moment. You love the worth in 
; then I am your husband: but it is not me, 
t the worth, that fixes the love; and that worth 
a drop of the poan of worth that tis beyond me. 
antim ore the greater worth in another, 
d so b le ELM Caie Roize WEE 
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in another spirit, and is wife or receiver of t 
influence. 


Whether a self-inquisitorial habit that he grew it 
from jealousy of the sins to which men of thought: 
liable, he has acquired, in disentangling and demonsti 
ing that particular form of moral disease, an acur 
which no conscience can resist. I refer to his feelin; 
the profanation of thinking to what is good “ from sci 
tifics.” ‘‘ To reason about faith, is to doubt and dex 
He was painfully alive to the difference between know 
and doing, and this sensibility is incessantly expres 
Philosophers are, therefore, vipers, cockatrices, @ 
hemorrhoids, presters, and flying serpents ; literary 2 
are conjurors and charlatans. 

But this topic suggests a sad afterthought, that } 
we find the seat of his own pain. Possibly Swedenb 
paid the penalty of introverted faculties. Success, « 
fortunate genius, seems to depend on a happy adj: 
ment of heart and brain; on a due proportion, hard 
hit, of moral and mental power, which, perhaps, ob 
the law of those chemical ratios which make a proport 
in volumes necessary to combination, as when gases 1 
combine in certain fixed rates, but not at any rate, 
is hard to carry a full cup: and this man, profu 
endowed in heart and mind, early fell into danger 
discord with himself. In his “ Animal Kingdom,’} 
surprised us by declaring that he loved analysis, ands 
synthesis ; and now, after his fiftieth year, he falls £ 

jealousy of his intellect ; and, though aware that tre 
is not solitary, nor is goodness solitary, but both ms 
ever mix and marry, he makes war on his mind, ta 
the part of the conscience against it, and, on all occasiz 
traduces and blasphemes it. The violence is instan! 
avenged. Beauty is disgraced, love .is unlovely, wi 
truth, the half part of heaven, is denied, as much: 
when a bitterness in men of talent leads to satire, = 
destroys the judgment. He is wise, but wise in his oF 
despite. There is an air of infinite grief, and the som 


wailing, all over_and through this lurid universe. : 
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my.appetite to the images of pain. Indeed, a bird 
snot more readily weave its nest, or a mole bore into 

ground, than this seer of the souls substructs a 
whell and pit, each more abominable than the last, 
und every new crew of offenders. He was let down 
ugh a column that seemed of brass, but it was formed 
angelic spirits, that he might descend safely amongst 
unhappy, and witness the vastation of souls; and 
d there, for a long continuance, their lamentations ; 
saw their tormentors, who increase and strain pangs 
infinity ; he saw the hell of the jugglers, the hell of the 
ins, the hell of the lascivious ; the hell of robbers, 
kill and boil men; the infernal tun of the deceitful ; 
excrementitious hells; the hell of the revengeful, 
ose faces resembled a round, broad cake, and their 
s rotate like a wheel. Except Rabelais and 
n Swift, nobody ever had such science of filth 
Pop tion. 

ese books should be used with caution. It is 
gerous to sculpture these evanescing images of 
ught. True in transition, they become false if fixed. 
requires, for his just apprehension, almost a genius 
al to his own. But when his visions become the 
reotyped language of multitudes of persons, of all 
ees of age and capacity, they are perverted. The 
people of the Greek race were accustomed to lead 
most intelligent and virtuous young men, as part 
their education, through the Eleusinian mysteries, 
erein, with much pomp and graduation, the highest 
ths known to ancient wisdom were taught. An 
ent and contemplative young man, at eighteen or 
ty years, might read once these books of Sweden- 
tg, these mysteries of love and conscience, and then 
ow them aside for ever. Genius is ever haunted by 
nilar dreams, when the hells and the heavens are 
ned to it. But these pictures are to be held as 
ystical, that is, as a quite arbitrary and accidental 
cture of the truth—not as the truth, Any other 
Es would be as good : then this is safely seen. 

CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 

Swedenborg’s system of the world wants central spon- 
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taneity ; it is dynamic, not vital, and lacks power 
generate life. There is no individualinit. The unive 
is a gigantic crystal, all whose atoms and laminæ lie in- 
interrupted order, and with unbroken unity, but cold = 
still. Whatseems an individual and a will, is none. Th 
is an immense chain of intermediation, extending ír 
centre to extremes, which bereaves every agency 0 
freedom and character. The universe, in his poem, suf 
under a magnetic sleep, and only reflects the mind of = 
magnetizer. Every thought comes into each mind 
influence from a society of spirits that surround it, ¿ 
into these from a higher society, and soon. All his ty, 
mean thesame few things. Allhis figures speakone spee 
All his interlocutors Swedenborgize. Be they who th 
may, to this complexion must they come at last. T 
Charon ferriesthem all over in hisboat; kings, counsella 
cavaliers, doctors, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Hans Sloar 
King George II., Mahomet, or whosoever, and all gati 
one grimness of hue and style. Only when Cicero com 
by, our gentle seer sticks a little at saying he talked wi 
Cicero, and, with a touch of human relenting, remar! 
“ one whom it was given me to believe was Cicero;” a 
when the soi disant Roman opens his mouth, Rome a 
eloquence have ebbed away—it is plain theologic Swede 
borg, like therest. His heavens and hells are dull; fault 
want of individualism. The thousandfold relation of m 
isnot there. The interest that attaches in nature to ea 
man, because he is right by his wrong, and wrong by! 
right, because he deifies all dogmatizing, and classificati 
so many allowances, and contingencies, and _futurit 
are to be taken into account, strong by his vices, ofi 
paralyzed by his virtues—sinks into entire sympatl 
with his society. This want reacts to the centre. 
the system. Though the agency of “ the Lord” is 
every line referred to by name, it never becomes aliy 
There is no lustre in that eye which gazes from the centi 
and which should vivify the immense dependency | 
beings. 
The vice of Swedenborg’s mind is its theologic dete 
mination. Nothing with him has the liberality of un 
CEdsdingriadedi Mash Cokertione DidizepsbyieGandetich, Th: 
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w muse which taught the lore of right and wrong 
men, had the same excess of influence for him it has 
for the nations. The mode, as well as the essence, 
ssacred, Palestine is ever the more valuable as a 
pter in universal history, and ever the less an avail- 
element in education. The genius of Swedenborg, 
zest of all modern souls in this department of thought, 
sted itself in the endeavour to reanimate and con- 
what had already arrived at its natural term, and, 
the great secular Providence, was retiring from its 
inence, before western modes of thought and 
ression. Swedenborg and Behmen both failed by 
aching themselves to the Christian symbol, instead of 
the moral sentiment, which carries innumerable 
istianities, humanities, divinities, in its bosom. 
The excess of influence shows itself in the incongruous 
portation of a foreign rhetoric. “ What have I to 
.” asks the impatient reader, “ with jasper and sar- 
yx, beryl and chalcedony ; what with arks and pass- 
ts, ephahs and ephods; what with lepers and emerods ; 
t with heave-offerings and unleavened bread ; 
iots of fire, dragons crowned and horned, behemoth 
unicorn ? Good for orientals, these are nothing to 
. The more learning you bring to explain them, the 
re glaring the impertinence. The more coherent and 
borate the system, the less I like it. I say, with the 
tan, ‘Why do you speak so much to the purpose, 
that which is nothing to the purpose ?’ My learning 
such as God gave me in my birth.and habit, in the 
light and study of my eyes, and not of another man’s. 
[all absurdities, this of some foreigner, proposing to 
ke away my rhetoric, and substitute his own, and 
juse me with pelican and stork, instead of thrush and 
bin; palm-trees and shittim wood, instead of sassafras 
d hickory—seems the most needless.” 
Locke said, ‘‘ God, when he makes the prophet, does 
t unmake the man.” Swedenborg’s history points 
eremark. The parish disputes, in the Swedish church, 
tween the friends and foes of Luther and Melancthon, 
mcerning “‘ faith alone,” ‘and: “‘ works alone,” intrude 
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the universe, and of the celestial societies. The Luther 
bishop’s son, for whom the heavens are opened, so tt: 
he sees with eyes, and in the richest symbolic forms, Ë 
awful truth of things, and utters again, in his books,- 
under a heavenly mandate, the indisputable secrets. 
moral nature,—with all these grandeurs resting up 
him, remains the Lutheran bishop’s son ; his judgme 
are those of a Swedish polemic, and his vast enlar 
ments purchased by adamantine limitations. He cari 
his controversial memory with him in his visits to t 
souls. He is like Michael Angelo, who, in his fresc 
put the cardinal who had offended him, to roast unda 
mountain of devils; or, like Dante, who avenged,’ 
vindictive melodies, all his private wrongs ; or, perb 
still more like Montaigne’s parish priest, who, if a h 
storm passes over the village, thinks the day of doom 
come, and the cannibals already have got the p 
Swedenborg confounds us not less with the pains 
Melancthon, and Luther, and Wolfius, and his o 
books, which he advertises among the angels. 

Under the same theologic cramp, many of his dogr 
are bound. His cardinal position in moralsis, that éy 
should be shunned as sins. But he does not know wi 
evil is, or what good is, who thinks any ground rema 
to be occupied, after saying that evil is to be shunned 
evil. I doubt not he was led by the desire to insert t 
clement of personality of Deity. But nothing is add 
One man, you say, dreads erysipelas—show him th 
this dread is evil: or, one dreads hell—show him th 
dread is evil. He who loves goodness, harbours ang 
reveres reverence, and lives with God. The less we ha 
to do with our sins the better. No man can afford 
waste his moments in compunctions. ‘“‘ That is acti 
duty,” say the Hindoos, ‘‘ which is not for our bondag 

that is knowledge, which is for our liberation : all oth 
duty is good only unto weariness.” 

Another dogma, growing out of this pernicious the 
logic limitation, is this Inferno. Swedenborg.has devi 
Evil, according to old philosophers, is good in the makin 
That: pure malignity can exist is the extreme prop 
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sonal agent ; it is atheism; it is the last profanation. 
{pides rightly said,— - 


Goodness and being in the gods are one ; 
He who imputes ill to them makes them none. 


To what a painful perversion had Gothic theology 
fived, that Swedenborg admitted no conversion for 
spirits! But the Divine effort is never relaxed ; 
carrion in the sun will convert itself to grass and 
èrs; and man, though in brothels, or jails, or on 
bets, ison his way to all that is goodand true. Burns; 
the wild humour of his apostrophe to “ poor old 
kie Ben,” 
O wad ye tak a thought, and mend ! 


the advantage of the vindictive theologian. Every- 
g is superficial, and perishes, but love and truth only. 
largest is always the truest sentiment, and we feel 
ẹ more generous spirit of the Indian Vishnu;—“I am 
f same to all mankind. There is not one who is 
rthy of my love or hatred. They who serve me with 
ation,—I am in them, and they in me. Jf one whose 
ys are altogether evil, serve me alone; he is as respect- 
le as the just man; he is altogether well employed ; 
soon becometh of a virtuous spirit; and obtaineth 
ermal happiness.” 
For the anomalous pretension of Revelations of the 
r world,—only his probity and genius can entitle it 
any serious regard. His revelations destroy their 
it by running into detail. If a man say that the 
y Ghost has informed him that the last Judgment 
the last of the judgments) took place in 1757 s OF 
t the Dutch; in the other world, live in a heaven by 
mselves, and the English ina heaven by themselves ; 
reply, that the Spirit which is holy, is reserved, taci- 
am, and deals in laws. The rumours of ghosts and 
»bgoblins gossip and tell fortunes. The teachings of 
high Spirit are abstemious, and, in regard to par- 
lars, negative. Socrates’ Genius did not advise him 
act or to find, but if he purposed to do somewhat not 
ivantageous, it dissuaded him. “ What God is,’ he 
id; “ [ Cga®wanyatnwawhdthitolisctinotDigitizedoweGangohe 
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Hindoos have denominated the Supreme Being | 
“ Internal Check.” The illuminated Quakers explai 
their Light, not as somewhat which leads to any acti 
but it appears as an obstruction to anything unfit. | 
the right examples are private experiences, which 
absolutely at one on this point. Strictly speak 
Swedenborg’s revelation is a confounding of plane 
a capital offence in so learned a categorist. This i 
carry the law of surface into the plane of substance 
carry individualism and its fopperies into the realm 
essences and generals, which is dislocation and chao: 
The secret of heaven is kept from age to age. No 
prudent, no sociable angel ever dropt an early syll 
to answer the longings of saints, the fears of mort 
We should have listened on our knees to any favour 
who, by stricter obedience, had brought his thoughts i 
parallelism with the celestial currents, and could } 
to human ears the scenery and circumstance of the ne 
parted soul. But it is certain that it must tally w 
what is best in nature. It must not be inferior in t 
to the already known works of the artist who sculpitu 
the globes of the firmament, and writes the moral |: 
Tt must be fresher than rainbows, stabler than mountai 
agreeing with flowers, with tides, and the rising 3 
setting of autumnal stars. Melodious poets shall 
hoarse as street ballads, when once the penetrating k 
note of nature and spirit is sounded,—the eartli-be 
sea-beat, heart-beat, which makes the tune to which i 
sun rolls, and the globule of blood, and the sap of tre 
In this mood, we hear the rumour that the seer } 
arrived, and his tale is told. But there is no beauty, 
‘heaven, for angels, goblins. The sad. muse loves nik 
and death, and the pit. His Inferno is mesmeric. } 
spiritual world bears the same relation to the geni 
osities and joys of truth, of which human souls ha 
already made us cognizant, as a man’s bad dreams b 
to his ideal life. It is indeed very like, in its endless pow 
of lurid pictures, to the phenomena of dreaming, whit 
nightly turns many an honest. gentleman, benevolen 
but dyspeptic, into a wretch, skulking like a dog abou 
ahe. dantemwadidéath GdllekermElgitioéd byaGangotriWhen h 
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ts into the heaven, I do not hear its language. A 
should not tell me that he has walked among the 
els; his proof is, that his eloquence makes me one. 
the archangels be less majestic and sweet than the 
e that have actually walked the earth? These 
ls that Swedenborg paints give us no very high idea - 
their discipline and culture: they are all country 
sons: their heaven is a féte champêtre, an evangelical 
c or French distribution of prizes to virtuous 
nts. Strange, scholastic, didactic, passionless, 
ess man, who denotes classes of souls as a botanist 
ses of a carex, and visits doleful hells as a stratum 
chalk or hornblende! He has no sympathy. He 
up and down the world of men, a modern Rhada- 
thus in gold-headed cane and peruke, and with 
halance, and the air of a referee, distributes souls. 
warm, many-weathered, passionate-peopled world 
o him a grammar of hieroglyphs, or an emblematic 
masons’ procession. How different is Jacob Beh- 
! he is tremulous with emotion, and listens awe- 
ck, with the gentlest humanity, to the Teacher 


denborg is disagreeably wise, and, with all his 
mulated gifts, paralyzes and repels. 
t is the best sign of a great nature, that it opens a 
ground, and, like the breath of morning landscapes, 
ites us onward. Swedenborg is retrospective, nor 
we divest him of his mattock and shroud. Some 
are for ever restrained from descending into 
ure; others are for ever prevented from ascending 
of it. With a force of many men, he could never 
k the umbilical cord which held him to nature, and 
did not rise to the platform of pure genius. 
tis remarkable that this man, who, by his perception 
symbols, saw the poetic construction of things, and 
primary Pekena PSMA EG hee, PNA eeteely 
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devoid of the whole apparatus of poetic expres: 
which that perception creates. He knew the gramu 
and rudiments of the Mother-Tongue—how could hen 
read off one strain into music ? Was he like Saadi, w 
in his vision, designed to fill his lap with the celes 
- flowers, as presents for his friends; but the fragra 
of the roses so intoxicated him, that the skirt drop 
from his hands ? or, is reporting a breach of the manm 
of that heavenly society ? or, was it that he saw: 
vision intellectually, and hence that chiding of the: 
tellectual that pervades his books? Be it as it m 
his books have no melody, no emotion, no humour, 
relief to the dead prosaic level. In his profuse a 
accurate imagery is no pleasure, for there is no beat 
We wander forlorn in a lack-lustre landscape. Noti 
ever sang in all these gardens of the dead. The eni 
want of poetry in so transcendent a mind betokens į 
disease, and, like a hoarse voice in a beautiful pers 
is a kind of warning. I think, sometimes, he will not! 
read longer. His great name will turn a sentence. H 
books have become a monument. His laurel so larg 
mixed with cypress, a charnel-breath so mingles witht 
temple incense, that boys and maids will shun the spo 
Yet, in this immolation of genius and fame att 
shrine of conscience, is a merit sublime beyond pra 
He lived to purpose: he gave a verdict. He elect 
goodness as the clue to which the soul must cling in: 
this labyrinth of nature. Many opinions conflict asi 
the true centre. In the shipwreck, some cling to runni 
rigging, some to cask and barrel, some to spats, some! 
mast; the pilot chooses with science,—I plant mys 
here; all will sink before this; ‘‘ he comes to land wt 
sails with me.” Do not rely on heavenly favour, ort 
compassion to folly, or on prudence, on common sen 
the old usage and main chance of men: nothing c 
keep you—not fate, nor health, nor admirable intellect 
none can keep you, but rectitude only, rectitude for ev 
and ever !—and, with a tenacity that never swerved £ 
all his studies, inventions, dreams, he adheres to ihi 
brave choice. I think of him as of some transmigratix 
Cctalgnainimeticiale Gaiidctioh Oisitives byttSaedntibe dog, © 
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l, or pismire, in the last rudiments of nature, under 
¥tintegument or ferocity, I cleave to right, as the sure 


his eyes to bear, if he staggered under the trance of 
ght, the more excellent is the spectacle he saw; the 
ties of being which beam and blaze through him, 
which no infirmities of the prophet are suffered to 
ure; and he renders a second passive service to men, 
less than the first—perhaps, in the great circle of 
ig, and in the retributions of spiritual nature, not less 
ous or less beautiful to himself. 
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IV._MONTAIGNE; OR, THE SCEPTIC. 


VERY fact is related on one side to sensation, £ 
on the other, to morals. The game of though 
on the appearance of one of these two sides, to find 
other: given the upper, to find the under side. Nott 
so thin, but has these two faces ; and, when the obse: 
has seen the obverse, he turns it over to see the reve 
Life is a pitching of this penny—heads or tails. — 
never tire of this game, because there is still a sl 
shudder of astonishment at the exhibition of the o: 
face, at the contrast of the two faces. A man is flus 
with success, and bethinks himself what this good } 
signifies. He drives his bargain in the street; bu 
occurs, that he also is bought and sold. He sees 
beauty of a human face, and searches the cause of i 
beauty, which must be more beautiful. He builds 
fortunes, maintains the laws, cherishes his childr 
but he asks himself, why ? and whereto? This h 
and this tail are called, in the language of philosop 
Infinite and Finite; Relative and Absolute; Appar 
and Real; and many fine names beside. 

Each man is born with a predisposition to one or 
other of these sides of nature; and it will easily hap 
that men will be found devoted to one or the other. { 
class has the perception of difference, and is convers 
with facts and surfaces; cities and persons; andi 
bringing certain things to pass ;—the men of tal 
and action. Another class have the perception 
identity, and are men of faith and philosophy, men 
genius. 

Each of these riders drives too fast. Plotinus | 
lieves only in philosophers ; Fenclon, in saints: Pin 
and Byron, in poets. Read the haughty language 
which Plato and the Platonists speak of all men who: 
not devoted to their own shining abstractions: oii 
men are rats and mice. The literary class is usual 
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ithat of Goethe and Schiller, in our own time, is 
Fdly more kind. í 
ftis easy to see how this arrogance comes. The genius 
genius by the first look he casts on any object. Is 
¿ye creative ? Does he not rest in angles and colours, 
q beholds the design—he will presently undervalue 
actual object. In powerful moments, his thought 
# dissolved the works of art and nature into their 
ss, so that the works appear heavy and faulty. He 
4 conception of beauty which the sculptor cannot 
jody. Picture; statue, temple, railroad, steam- 
e, existed first in an artist’s mind, without flaw, 
take, or friction, which impair the executed models. 
jdid the church, the state, college, court, social circle, 
all the institutions. It is not strange that these 
j, remembering what they have seen and hoped of 
s, should affirm disdainfully the superiority of ideas. 
ving at some time seen that the happy soul will carry 
the arts in power, they say, Why cumber ourselves 
superfluous realizations ? and, like dreaming beg- 
s, they assume to speak and act as if these values 
already substantiated. 
n the other part, the men of toil and trade and luxury 
e animal world, including the animal in the philoso- 
t and poet also—and the practical world, including 
painful drudgeries which are never excused to philoso- 
I or poet any more than to the rest—weigh heavily 
the other side. The trade in our streets believes in 
‘metaphysical causes, thinks nothing of the force 
ich necessitated traders and a trading planet to exist : 
; but sticks to cotton, sugar, wool, and salt. The 
rd meetings, on election days, are not softened by any 
giving of the value of these ballotings. Hot life is 
aming in a single direction. To the men of this 
rid, to the animal strength and spirits, to the men of 
tical power, whilst immersed in it, the man of ideas 
years Out of his reason. They alone have reason. 
Things always bring their own philosophy with them, 
t is, prudence. No man acquires property without 


iring with it a little arithmetic, F 
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for. more, compared with personal ability, than in: 
other. After dinner, a man believes less, denies mo 
verities have lost some charm. After dinner, arithm 
is the only science: ideas are disturbing, incendi 
follies of young men, repudiated by the-.solid portio 
society; and a man comes to be valued by his athl 
and animal qualities. Spence relates, that Mr. P 
was with Sir Godfrey Kneller, one day, when his neph 
a Guinea trader, came in. ‘“‘ Nephew,” said Sir Godf 
“ you have the honour of seing the two greatest mê 
the world.” ‘‘ I don’t know how great men you may! 
said the Guinea man, “ but I don’t like your looks, 
have often bought a man much better than both of j 
all muscles and bones, for ten guineas.” Thus, ther 
of the senses revenge themselves on the professors; 
repay scorn for scorn. The first had leaped to ¢ 
clusions not yet ripe, and say more than is true; | 
others make themselves merry with the philosopher, : 
weigh man by the pound. They believe that must 
bites the tongue, that pepper is hot, friction-matches 
incendiary, revolvers to be avoided, and suspenders h 
up pantaloons: that there is much sentiment in a ch 
of tea; and a man will be eloquent, if you give himg 
wine. Are you tender and scrupulous—you must. 
more mince-pie. They hold that Luther had milk 
him, when he said, 


*€ Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang ;” 


and when he advised a young scholar, perplexed w 
fore-ordination and free-will, to get well drunk. “1 
nerves,” says Cabanis, “ they are the man.” My nei 
bour, a jolly farmer, in the tavern bar-room, thinks th 
the use of money is sure and speedy spending. “F 
his part,” he says, “he puts his down his neck, a 
gets the good of it.” 

The inconvenience of this way of thinking is, that 
runs into indifferentism, and then into disgust. Life 
eating us up. We shall be fables presently. Keep coo 
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all be glad to have us. Why should we fret and 
ge? Our meat will taste to-morrow as it did yester- 
"n and we may at last have had enough of it. ` Ah, 
my languid gentleman at Oxford, “ there’s nothing 
or true—and no matter.” : 
With a little more bitterness, the cynic moans: our 
is like an ass led to market by a bundle of hay being 
ed before him: he sees nothing but the bundle of 
. “There is so.much trouble in coming into the 
ld,” said Lord Bolingbroke, “ and so much more, as 
as meanness, in going out of it, that *tis hardly 
th while to be here at all.” I knew a philosopher of 
kidney, who was accustomed briefly to sum’ up his 
rience of human nature in saying, “ Mankind is a 
ed rascal:” and the natural corollary is pretty 
Ko follow—“ The world lives by humbug, and so 


isperating each other, and the scoffer expressing the 
tof materialism, there arises a third party to occupy 
middle ground between these two, the sceptic, 
ely. He finds both wrong by being in extremes. 
ance. He will not go beyond his card. He sees the 
sidedness of these men of the street ; he will not be 
head, and whatever serves to keep it cool: no un- 
vised industry, no unrewarded self-devotion, no loss 


The abstractionist and the materialist thus mutually 
labours to plant his feet, to be the beam of the 
Gibeonite ; he stands for the intellectual faculties, a 
ihe brains in toil. Am I an ox, or a dray ?—You are 
in extremes, he says. You that will have all solid, 
a world of pig-lead, deceive yourselves grossly. 
believe yourselves rooted and grounded on ada- 
t; and yet, if we uncover the last facts of our know- 
e, you are spinning like bubbles in a river, you know 
t whither or whence, and you are bottomed and capped 
hd wrapped in delusions. 
Neither will he be betrayed to a book, and wrapped in 
gown. The studious class are their own victims : 
are thin and pale, their feet are cold, their heads are 
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come near them, and see what conceits they entertain 
they are abstractionists, and spend their days and nigt 
in dreaming some dream; in expecting the homage 
society to some precious scheme built on a truth, t 
destitute of proportion in its presentment, of justness 
its application, and of all energy of will in the schen 
to embody and vitalize it. 

But I sce plainly, he says, that I cannot see. I ke 

that human strength is not in extremes, but in avoid 
extremes. I, at least, will shun the weakness of pt 
osophizing beyond my depth. What is the use of p 
tending to powers we have not? What is the use 
pretending to assurances we have not, respecting t 
other life? Why exaggerate the power of virtue? W 
be an angel before your time ? These strings, wound: 
too high, will snap. If there is a wish for immortali 
and no evidence, why not say just that ? If there: 
conflicting evidences, why not state them ? If there 
not ground for a candid thinker to make up his mind, ; 
or nay—why not suspend the judgment? I weary 
these dogmatizers. I tire of these hacks of routine, ¥ 
deny the dogmas. I neither affirm nor deny. Ista 
here to try the case. I am here to consider, oxerrur, 
consider how it is. I will try to keep the balance tn 
Of what use to take the chair, and glibly rattle off theor 
of society, religion, and nature, when I know that prz 
cal objections lie in the way, insurmountable by mez 
by my mates? Why so talkative in public when e 
of my neighbours can pin me to my seat by argument 
cannot refute ? Why pretend that life is so simple 
game, when we know how subtle and elusive the Proté 
is? Why think to shut up all things in your nam 
coop, when we know there are not one or two only, b 
ten, twenty, a thousand things, and unlike? Wi 
fancy that you have all the truth in your keepin 
There is much to say on all sides. 

Who shall forbid a wise scepticism, seeing that there 
no practical question on which anything more than : 
approximate solution can be had ? Is not marriage 
open question, when it is alleged, from the beginning 
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, and such as are out wish to getin? And the reply 
Socrates, to him who asked whether he should choose 
fe, still remains reasonable, ‘‘ that, whether he should 
pose one or not, he would repent it.” Is not the state 
question ? All society is divided in opinion on the 
ject of the state. Nobody loves it; great numbers 
ke it, and suffer conscientious scruples to allegiance : 
the only defence set up, is, the fear of doing worse in 
rganizing. Is it otherwise with the church? Or, 
put any of the questions which touch mankind nearest 
hall the young man aim at a leading part in law, in 
tics, in trade? It will not be pretended that a suc- 
in either of these kinds is quite coincident with 
t is best and inmost in his mind. Shall he, then, 
ting the stays that hold him fast to the social state, 
t out to sea with no guidance but his genius? There 
much to say on both sides. Remember the open ques- 
n between the present order of “ competition,” and 
friends of “ attractive and associated labour.” The 
erous minds embrace the proposition of labour shared 
all; it is the only honesty; nothing else is safe. It 
from the poor man’s hut alone, that strength and 
ue come : and yet, on the other side, it is alleged that 
ur impairs the form, and breaks the spirit of man, 
the labourers cry unanimously, “ We have no 
ughts.”” Culture, how indispensable! I cannot 
give you the want of accomplishments; and yet, 
ture will instantly destroy that chiefest beauty of 
ntaneousness. Excellent is culture for a savage ; 
t once let him read in the book, and he is no longer 
le not to think of Plutarch’s heroes. In short, since 
e fortitude of understanding consists “‘ in not letting 
twe know be embarrassed by what we do not know,” 
ought to secure those advantages which we can com- 
nd, and not risk them by clutching after the airy and 
attainable. Come, no chimeras! Let us go abroad; 
us mix in affairs; let us learn, and get, and have, 
dclimb. ‘ Men are a sort of moving plants, and, like 
ees, receive a great part of their nourishment from the 
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for certain; what we have, let it be solid; and seasonat- 
and our own. A world in the hand is worth two = 
bush. Let us have to do with real men and women, # 
not with skipping ghosts. $ 

This, then, is the right ground of the sceptic—this- 
consideration, of self-containing ; not at all of unbeli= 
not at all of universal denying, nor of universal doubis 
—doubting even that he doubts ; least of all, of scott. 
and profligate jeering at all that is stable and goc 
These are no more his moods than are those of religs 
and philosophy. He is the considerer, the prude 
taking in sail, counting stock, husbanding his me 
believing that a man has too many enemies, than th 
he can afford to be his own; that we cannot give ou 
selves too many advantages, in this unequal confir 
with powers so vast and unweariable ranged on one sii 
and this little, conceited, vulnerable popinjay that 
man is, bobbing up and down into every danger, on t 
other. It is a' position taken up for better defence, 
of more safety, and one that can be maintained; 2 
it is one of more opportunity and range; as, whent 
build a house, the rule is, to set it not too high nort 
low, under the wind, but out of the dirt. 

The philosophy we want is one of fluxions and mobilit 
The Spartan and Stoic schemes are too stark and st 
for our occasion. A theory of Saint John, and of no 
resistance, seems, on the other hand, too thin and aeri 
We want some coat woven of elastic steel, stout as Ü 
first, and limber’as the second. We. want a ship! 
these billows we inhabit. An angular, dogmatic hor 
would be rent to chips and splinters, in this storms 
many clements. No, it must be tight, and fit to the for 
of man, to live at all; as a shell is the architecture ¢ 
a house founded on the sea. The soul of man must t 
the type of our scheme, just as the body of man is th 
type after which a dwelling-house is built. _Adaptivenes 
is the peculiarity of human nature. We are goldé 
averages, volitant stabilities, compensated or periodi 
errors, houses founded on the sea. The wise sceptt 
wishes to have a near view of the best game, and th 
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es and events, but mainly men. Everything that 
excellent in mankind—a form of grace, an arm of 
#0, lips of persuasion, a brain of resources, every one 
ful to play and win—he will see and judge. 
The terms of admission to this spectacle, are, that he 
ve a certain solid and intelligible way of living of his 
; some method of answering the inevitable needs of 
an life; proof that he has played with skill and 
‘cess; that he has evinced the temper, stoutness, and 
range of qualities which, among his contemporaries 
countrymen, entitle him to fellowship and trust. 
r, the secrets of life are not shown except to sympathy 
likeness. Men do not confide themselves to boys, 
coxcombs, or pedants, but to their peers. Some wise 
itation, as the modern phrase is ; some condition be- 
een the extremes, and having itself a positive quality ; 
e stark and sufficient man, who is not salt or sugar, 
ut sufficiently related to the world to do justice to Paris 
London, and, at the same time, a vigorous and original 
inker, whom cities cannot overawe, but who uses them, 
the fit person to occupy this ground of speculation. 
These qualities meet in the character of Montaigne. 
d yet, since the personal regard which I entertain for 
mtaigne may be unduly great, I will, under the shield 
this prince of egotists, offer, as an apology for electing 
m as the representative of scepticism, a word or two to 
plain how my love began and grew for this admirable 


ssip. 

A single odd volume of -Cotton’s translation of the 
says remained to me from my father’s library, when 
boy. It lay long neglected, until, after many years, 
ten I was newly escaped from college, I read the book, 
id procured the remaining volumes. I remember the 
light and wonder in which I lived with it. It seemed 
me as if I had myself written the book, in some former 
2, SO sincerely it spoke to my thought and experience. 
happened, when in Paris, in 1833, that, in the cemetery 
Père la Chaise, I came to a tomb of Auguste Collignon, 
to died in 1830, aged sixty-eight years, and who, said 
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later, I became acquainted with an accomplished Englit 
poet, John Sterling ; and, in prosecuting my correspon 
dence, I found that, from a love of Montaigne, he ha 
made a pilgrimage to his chateau, still standing nes 
Castellan, in Perigord, and, after two hundred and fify 
years, had copied from the walls of his library the & 
scriptions which Montaigne had written there. . 
Journal of Mr. Sterling’s, published in the Westminste 
Review, Mr. Hazlitt has reprinted in the Prolegomei 
to his edition of the Essays. I heard with pleasure thi 
one of the newly discovered autographs of Willis 
Shakespeare was in a copy of Florio’s translation ý 
Montaigne. It is the only book which we certain 
know to have been in the poet’s library. And, odd 
enough, the duplicate copy of Florio, which the Briti 
Museum purchased, with a view of protecting th 
Shakespeare autograph (as I was informed in ił 
Museum) turned out to have the autograph of Ben Jonsi 
in the fly-leaf. Leigh Hunt relates of Lord Byron, thi 
Montaigne was the only great writer of past times wha 
he read with avowed satisfaction. Other coincidence 
not needful to be mentioned here, concurred to ma 
this old Gascon still new and immortal for me. 

In 1571, on the death of his father, Montaigne, th 
thirty-eight years old, retired from the practice of lai 
at Bordeaux, and settled himself on his estate. Thou 
he had been a man of pleasure, and sometimes a courtie 
his studious habits now grew on him, and he loved tl 
compass, staidness, and independence of the count 
gentleman’s life. He took up his economy in go 
earnest, and made his farms yield the most. Downrigl 
and plain-dealing, and abhorring to be deccived or | 
deceive, he was esteemed in the country for his sen 
and probity. In the civil wars of the League, whi 
converted every house into a fort, Montaigne kept h 
gates open, and his house without defence. All parti 
freely came and went, his courage and honour beir 
universally esteemed. The neighbouring lords an 
gentry brought jewels and papers to him for safe kee] 
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jlontaigne is the frankest and honestest of all writers. 
‘French freedom runs into grossness; but he has 
itipated all censure by the bounty of his own con- 
ms. In his times, books were written to one sex 
iy, and almost all were written in Latin; so that, in 
umorist, a certain nakedness of statement was per- 
ted, which our manners, of a literature addressed 
ally to both sexes, do not allow. But, though a 
ical plainness, coupled with a most uncanonical levity, 
yshut his pages to many sensitive readers, yet the 
ce is superficial. He parades it: he makes the most 
t: nobody can think or say worse of him than he 
s. He pretends to most of thevices ; and, if there be 
virtue in him, he says, it got in by stealth. There is 
man, in his opinion, who has not deserved hanging 
-or six times; and he pretends no exception in his 
m behalf. “Tive or six as ridiculous stories,” too, 
says, “can be told of me, as of any man living.” 
t with all this really superfluous frankness, the 
ion of an invincible probity grows into every reader’s 
When I the most strictly and religiously confess 
self, I find that the best virtue I have has in it some 
ture of vice; and I am afraid that Plato, in his 
t virtue (I, who am as sincere and perfect a lover of 
ue of that stamp as any other whatever), if he had 
ned, and laid his ear close to himself, would have 
ard some jarring sound of human mixture; but faint 
dremote, and only to be perceived by himself.” 
Here is an impatience and fastidiousness at colour 
‘pretence of any kind. Hehas been in courts so long 
‘io have conceived a furious disgust at appearances 5 
will indulge himself with a little cursing and swearing ; 
:will talk with sailors and gipsies, use flash and street 
lads: he has stayed indoors till he is deadly sick ; 
will to the open air, though it rain bullets. He has 
en too much of gentlemen of the long robe, until he 
shes for cannibals; and is so nervous, by factitious 
2, that he thinks, the more barbarous man is, the better 
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you get here, shall smack of the earth and of real li 
sweet, or smart, or stinging. He makes no hesitat 
to entertain you with the records of his disease; a 
his journey to Italy is quite full of that matter. | 
took and kept this position of equilibrium. Over | 
name, he drew an emblematic pair of scales, and wr 
Que sçais je? under it. As I look at his effigy oppos 
the title-page, I seem to hear him say, “ You may pl 
old Poz, if you will; you may rail and exaggerate, 
I stand here for truth, and will not, for all the stai 
and churches, and revenues, and personal reputatir 
of Europe, overstate the dry fact, as I see it; Iv 
rather mumble and prose about what I certainly kno 
—my house and barns; my father, my wife, and m 
tenants; my old lean bald pate; my knives and fork 
what meats I eat, and what drinks I prefer; and 
hundred straws just as ridiculous,—than I will wr 
with a fine crow-quill, a fine romance. TI like gray day 
and autumn and winter weather. I am y a 
autumnal myself, and think an undress, and old she 
that do not pinch my feet, and old friends who do 
constrain me, and plain topics where I do not need 
strain myself and pump my brains, the most suitats 
Our condition as men is risky and ticklish enough. C 
cannot be sure of himself an 
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written. It is the language of conversation trans- 
edtoa book. Cut these words, and they would bleed ; 
yare vascular and alive. One has the same pleasure 
it that we have in listening to the necessary speech of 
about their work, when any unusual circumstance 
momentary importance to the dialogue. For 
acksmiths and teamsters do not trip in their speech ; 
is a shower of bullets. It is Cambridge men who 
ect themselves, and begin again at every half sen- 
ce, and, moreover, will pun, and refine too much, 
swerve from the matter to the expression. Mon- 
igne talks with shrewdness, knows the world, and books, 
himself, and uses the positive degree : never shrieks 
protests, or prays: no weakness, no convulsion, no 
tlative ; does not wish to jump out of his skin, or 
yany antics, or annihilate space or time; but is stout 
solid ; tastes every moment of the day ; likes pain, 
cause it makes him feel himself, and realize things ; 
swe pinch ourselves to know that we are awake. He 
ps the plain ; he rarely mounts or sinks ; likes to feel 
id ground, and the stones underneath. His writing 
s no enthusiasms, no aspiration; contented, self- 
pecting, and keeping the middle of the road. There is 
t one exception,—in his love for Socrates. In speak- 
z of him, for once his cheek flushes, and his style rises 
jpassion. 
Montaigne died of a quinsy, at the age of sixty, in 
92. When he came to die, he caused the mass to be 
debrated in his chamber. At the age of thirty-three, 
¿had been married. ‘‘ But,” he says, “‘ might I have 
d my own will, I would not have married Wisdom 
aself, if she would have had me: but’tis to much pur- 
seto evade it, the common custom and use of life will 
we it so. Most of my actions are guided by example, 
it choice.” In the hour of death, he gave the same 
tight to custom. Que scaisje? What do I know ? 
This book of Montaigne the world has endorsed, by 
anslating it into all tongues, and printing seventy-five 
itions of it in Europe: and that, too, a circulation 
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Shall we say that Montaigne has spoken wisely, & 
given the right and permanent expression of the hum 
mind, on the conduct of life ? 


We are natural believers. Truth, or the connect 
‘between cause and effect, alone interests us. We = 
persuaded that a thread runs through all things: 
worlds are strung on it, as beads: and men, and even 
and life, come to us, only because of that threa 
they pass and repass, only that we may know the din 
tion and continuity of that line. A book or stateme 
which goes to show that there is no line, but randoma 
chaos, a calamity out of nothing, a prosperity and: 
account of it, a hero born from a fool, a fool from ahi 
‘—dispirits us. Seen or unseen, we believe the tie exis 
Talent makes counterfeit ties ; genius finds the real ox 
We hearken to the man of science, because we anticipi 

the sequence in natural phenomena which he uncove 
We love whatever affirms, connects, preserves; á 
dislike what. scatters or pulls down. One man appé 
whose nature is to all men’s eyes conserving and ce 
structive: his presence supposes a well-ordered sociei 
agriculture, trade, large institutions, and empire. 
these did not exist, they would begin to exist throu 
his endeavours. Therefore, he cheers and comfo 
men, who feel all this in him very readily. The nonce 
formist and the rebel say all manner of unansweral 
things against the existing republic, but discover too 
sense no plan of house or state of their own. Therefor 
though the town, and state, and way of living, which ø 
counsellor contemplated, might be a very modest í 
musty prosperity, yet men rightly go for him, and reje 
the reformer, so long as he comes only with axe ar 
crowbar. 

But though we are natural conservers and causati 
ists, and reject a sour, dumpish unbelief, the sceptic 
class, which Montaigne represents, have reason, at 
every man, at some time, belongs to it. Every superi 
mind will pass through this domain of equilibration- 
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finst the exaggeration and formalism of bigots and 


interrogation of custom at all points is an inevitable 
se in the growth of every superior mind, and is the 
ence of its perception of the flowing power which 
Ins itself in all changes. 
e superior mind will find itself equally at odds with 
evils of society, and with the projects that are offered 
relieve them. The wise sceptic- is a bad citizen; no 
tvative ; he sees the selfishness of property, and 
drowsiness of institutions. But neither is he fit to 
wk with any democratic party that ever was consti- 
ied; for parties wish every one committed, and he 
etrates the popular patriotism. His politics are 
of the ‘‘ Soul’s Errand ” of Sir Walter Raleigh ; or 
Krishna, in the Bhagavat, “ There is none who is 
tthy. of my love or hatred;” whilst he sentences 
, physic, divinity, commerce, and custom. He is a 
tmer: yet he is no better member of the philan- 
picassociation. It turns out that heis not the cham- 
n of the operative, the pauper, the prisoner, the slave. 
stands in his mind, that our life in this world is not 
quite so easy interpretation as churches and school- 
ks say. He does not wish to take ground against 
se benevolences, to play the part of devil’s attorney, 
d blazon every doubt and sneer that darkens the sun 
thim.. But he says, There are doubts. 
I mean to use the occasion, and celebrate the calendar- 
y of our Saint Michel de Montaigne, by counting and 
scribing these doubts or negations. I wish to ferret 
zm out of their holes, and sun themalittle. We must 
iwith them as the police do with old rogues, who are 
dwn up to the public at the Marshal’s office. They 
l never be so formidable, when once they have been 
intified Grå repRAeMal! MBnETieskan Rietieed PSP aan 
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—that justice shall be done to their terrors. I shalt 
take Sunday objections, made up on purpose to bep 
down. I shall take the worst I can find, whether It 
dispose of them, or they of me. Be 

I do not press the scepticism of the materialist. 
know the quadruped opinion will not prevail. Tis 

no importance what bats and oxen think. The f 

dangerous symptom I report, is, the levity of intelle 

as if it were fatal to earnestness to know much. Kai 

ledge is the knowing that we cannot know. The é 

pray; the geniuses are light mockers. , How. respi 

able is earnestness on every platform! but intellect E 

it. Nay, San Carlo, my subtle and admirable frit 

one of the most penetrating of men, finds that all dix 

ascension, even of lofty piety, leads to this ghastly: 

sight, and sends back the votary orphaned. ` My astoni 
ing San Carlo thought the lawgivers and saints infecti 

They found the ark empty; saw, and would not id 

and tried to choke off their approaching followers, 

saying, “ Action, action, my dear fellows, is for you! 

Bad as was to me this detection by San Carlo, thisf 

in July, this blow from a bride, there was still a w 
namely, the cloy or satiety of the saints.’ In the m 
of vision, ere they have yet risen from their knees, th 
say, “ We discover that this our homage and beatite: 
is partial and deformed: we must fly for relief to 
suspected and reviled Intellect, to the Understand 
the Mephistopheles, to the gymnastics of talent.” 

- This is hobgoblin the first ; and, though it has 
the subject of much elegy, in our nineteenth centuj 
from Byron, Goethe, and other poets of less fame, 
to mention many distinguished private observe: 
confess it is not very affecting to my imagination; 
it seems ‘to concern the shattering of baby-houses a 
crockery-shops. What flutters the church of Ro 
or of England, or of Geneva, or of Boston, may yet 
very far from touching any principle of faith. I thit 
that the intellect and moral sentiment are unanimovs 
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s he finds the natural and moral economy, and lifts 
f to a more absolute reliance. 
There is the power of moods, each setting at naught all 
t its own tissue of facts and beliefs. There is the 
wer of complexions, obviously modifying the dis- 
tons and sentiments. The beliefs and unbeliefs 
ear to be structural; and, as soon as each man 
ains the poise and vivacity which allow the whole 


nery to play, he will not need extreme examples, 
t will rapidly alternate all opinions in his own life. 
rlife is March weather, savage and serene in one hour. 
è go forth austere, dedicated, believing in the iron 
s of Destiny, and will not turn on our heel to save our 
t: but a book, or a bust, or only the sound of a name, 
hots a spark through the nerves, and we suddenly 
eve in will: my finger-ring shall be the seal of 
mon: fate is for imbeciles: all is possible to the 
olved mind. Presently, a new experience gives a 
v turn to our thoughts: common sense resumes its 

ny: we say, “ Well, the army, after all, is the gate 
fame, manners, and poetry: and, look you—on the 
ple, selfishness plants best, prunes best, makes the 
t commerce, and the best citizen.” Are the opinions 
aman on right and wrong, on fate and causation, at 
mercy of a broken sleep or an indigestion? Is his 
ef in God and Duty no deeper than a stomach 
dence? And what guaranty for the permanence 
lis opinions ? I like not the French celerity—a new 
rch and state once a week.—This is the second 
ation; and I shall let it pass for what it will. As 
as it asserts rotation of states of mind, I suppose 
suggests its own remedy, namely, in the record of 
er periods. What is the mean of many states; of 
the states ? Does the general voice of ages affirm 
principle, or is no community of sentiment discover- 
Ta distant times and places? And when it shows 
power of self-interest, I accept that as part of the 
ine law, and must reconcile it with aspiration the best 
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always befriend, but often hurt and crush us. Fa 
in the shape of Kinde or nature, grows over us like gra 
We paint Time with a scythe; Love and Fort 
blind; and Destiny, deaf. We have too little power 
resistance against this ferocity which champs U= 
What front can we make against these unavoidat 
victorious, maleficent forces ? What can I do agar 
the influence of Race, in my history ? What canl 
against hereditary and constitutional habits, agaz 
scrofula, lymph, impotence ? against climate, agar 
barbarism, in my country ? I can reason down or 
everything, except this perpetual Belly: feed he m 
and will, and I cannot make him respectable. 


But the main resistance which the affirmative impt 
finds, and one including all others, is in the doctrin 
the Illusionists. There is a painful rumour in circ 
tion, that we have been practised upon in all the princi 
performances of life, and free agency is the empi 
name. We have been sopped and drugged with the 
with food, with women, with children, with scie 

" with events, which leave us exactly where they f 
us. The mathematics, ’tis complained, leave the mi 
where they find it: so do all sciences; and so do 
events and actions. _ I find a man who has passed th 
all the sciences, the churl he was; and, through all 
offices, learned, civil, and social, can detect the c 
We are not the less necessitated to dedicate life to t 
In fact, we may come to accept it as the fixed rule 
theory of our state of education, that God is a subst 
and his method is illusion. The eastern sages o 
the goddess Yoganidra, the great illusory energy í 
Vishnu, by whom, as utter ignorance, the whole 
is beguiled. 

Or shall I state it thus ?—The astonishment of lifei 
the absence of any appearance of reconciliation betw 
the theory ‘and practice of life. Reason, the pri 
reality, the Law, is apprehended, now and then, for 
pace and profound moment, amidst the hubbub of 
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| to be lost again. If we compute it in time, we may, 
fifty years, have half a dozen reasonable hours. But 
at are these cares and works the better ? A method 
the world we do not see, but this parallelism of great 
d little, which never react on each other, nor discover 
è smallest tendency to converge. Experiences, for- 
mes, governings, readings, writings, are nothing to the 
pose; as when a man comes into the room, it does 
t appear whether he has been fed on yams or buffalo, 
has contrived to get so much bone and fibre as he 
mts, out of rice or out of snow. So vast is the dis- 
portion between the sky of law and the pismire of 
formance under it, that, whether he is a man of worth 
asot, is not so great a matter as we say. Shall I add, 
one juggle of this enchantment, the stunning non- 
ercourse law which makes co-operation impossible ? 
e young spirit pants to enter society. But all the 
ys of culture and greatness lead to solitary imprison- 
nt. He has been often baulked. He did not expect 
sympathy with his thought from the village, but he 
nt with it to the chosen and intelligent, and found 
entertainment for it, but mere misapprehension, dis- ` 
te, and scoffing. Men are strangely mistimed and 
sapplied ; and the excellence of each is an inflamed 
dividualism which separates him more. 
There are these, and more than these diseases of 
sught, which our ordinary teachers do not attempt 
remove. Now shall we, because a good nature 
‘ines us to virtue’s side, say, There are no doubts,— 
wi lie for the right? Is life to be led in a brave or ina 
zardly manner ? and is not the satisfaction of the 
mbts essential to all manliness ? Is the name of virtue 
be a barrier to that. which is virtue? Can you not 
eve that a man of earnest and burly habit may find 
zll good in tea, essays, and catechism, and want a 
wher instruction, want men, labour, trade, farming, 
m, hunger, plenty, love, hatred, doubt, and terror, to 
Ste things plain to him; and has he not a right to 
“t on being convinced in his own way? When he is 
ill be worth the pains. 
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soul; unbelief, in denying them. Some minds 
incapable of scepticism. The doubts they profess. 
entertain are rather a civility or accommodation to 
common discourse of their company. They may w 
give themselves leave to speculate, for they are secura 
areturn. Once admitted to the heaven of thought, 
see no relapse into night, but infinite invitation onz 
other side. Heaven is within heaven, and sky overs 
and they are encompassed with divinities. Oth 
there are, to whom the heaven is brass, and it ate 
down to the surface of the earth. It is a questia 
temperament, or of more or less immersion in nate 
The last class must needs have a reflex or parasite fait 
not a sight of realities, but an instinctive reliance ont 
seers and believers of realities. The manners and thouz: 
of believers astonish them, and convince them tk 
these have seen something which is hid from themsel 
But their sensual habit would fix the believer to hisk 
position, whilst he as inevitably advances; and | 
ently the unbeliever, for love of belief, burns the belie 
Great believers are always reckoned infidels, imp 
cable, fantastic, atheistic, and really men of no acc 
The spiritualist finds himself driven to express his fz 
by a series of scepticisms. Charitable souls come vi 
their projects, and ask his co-operation. How can 
hesitate? It is the rule of mere comity and courts 
to agree where you can, and to turn your sentence vi 
something auspicious, and not freezing and sinis 
But he is forced to say, “ O, these things will be as t 
must be: what can you do? These particular gri 
and crimes are the foliage and fruit of such trees as 
see growing. It is vain to complain of the leaf or 
berry: cut it off; it will bear another just as bad. Y. 
must begin your cure lower down.” The generositis 
of the day prove an intractable element for him. 
people’s: questions are not his; their methods are 
his; and, against all the dictates of good nature, het 
driven to say, he has no pleasure in them. | 
Even the doctrines dear to the hope of man, of i 
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mit. But he denies out of more faith, and not less. 
denies out of honesty. He had rather stand charged 
ith the imbecility of scepticism, than with untruth. I 
lieve, he says, in the moral design of the universe ; it 
ists hospitably for the weal of souls ; but your dogmas 
em to me caricatures: why should I make-believe 


an of light and love which flowed over that of 

irkness.”’ 

The final solution in which scepticism is lost, is, in the 

oral sentiment, which never forfeits its supremacy. All 

oods may be safely tried, and their weight allowed to 

| objections: the moral sentiment as easily outweighs 

em all, as any one. This is the drop which balances 

ie sea. I play with the miscellany of facts, and take 

ose superficial views which we call scepticism; but I 

iow that they will presently appear to me in that:order 

hich makes scepticism impossible. A man of thought 

ust feel the thought that-is parent of the universe : that 
2 masses of nature do undulate and flow. 

This faith avails to the whole emergency of life and 
jects. The world is saturated with deity and with 
w. He is content with just and unjust, with sots and 
Js, with the triumph of folly and fraud. He can 
hold with serenity the yawning gulf- between the 
bition of man and his power of performance, bétween 
= demand and supply of power, which makes the 
sedy of all souls. 

Zharles Fourier announced that “ the attractions of 
en are proportioned to his destinies ; ” in other words, 
at every desire predicts its own satisfaction. Yet, all 
Serience exhibits the reverse of this ; the incompetency 
[ower is the universal grief of young and ardent minds. 
=y accuse the divine providence of a certain parsi- 
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child, and filled him with a desire for the whole; | 
desire raging, infinite ; a hunger, as of space to be fille 
with planets; a cry of famine, as of devils for soul 
Then for the satisfaction,—to each man is administere 
a single drop, a bead of dew of vital power, per day,— 
cup as large as space, and one drop of the water of life i 
it. Each man woke in the morning, with an appetit 
that could eat the solar system like a cake; a spirit í 
action and passion without bounds; he could lay k 
hand on the morning star: he could try conclusio: 
with gravitation or chemistry; but, on the first motic 
to prove his strength,—hands, feet, senses, gave wai 
and would not serve him. He was an emperor deserté 
by his states, and left to whistle by himself, or thn: 
into a mob of emperors, all whistling: and still ti 
sirens sang, ‘‘ The attractions are proportioned to th 
destinies.” In every house, in the heart of each maide 
and of each boy, in the soul of the soaring saint, th 
chasm is found,—between the largest promise of ide 
power, and the shabby experience. 

The expansive nature of truth comes to our succou 
elastic, not to be surrounded. Man helps himself b 
larger generalizations. The lesson of life is practical 
to generalize; to believe what the years and the cet 
turies say against the hours; to resist the usurpatic 
of particulars; to penetrate to their catholic sens 
Things seem to say one thing, and say the reverse. Tk 
appearance is immoral; the result is moral. Thing 
seem to tend downward, to justify despondency, t 
promote rogues, to defeat the just; and, by knave 
as by martyrs, the just cause is carried forward. Al 
though knaves win in every political struggle, althoug 
society seems to be delivered over from the hands ¢ 
one set of criminals, into the hands of another set ¢ 
criminals, as fast as the government is changed, and tk 
march of civilization is a train of felonies, yet, genera 
ends are somehow answered. We see, now, event 
forced on, which seem to retard or retrograde the civilit 
of ages. But the world-spirit is a good swimmer, 
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ms to affect low and poor means. Through the years 
Zd the centuries, through evil agents, through toys and 
ms, a great and beneficent tendency irresistibly 
ms. 
Let a man learn to look for the permanent in the 
table and fleeting; let him learn to bear the dis- 
arance of things he was wont to reverence, without 
ing his reverence ; let him learn that he is here, not to 
ark, but to be worked upon; and that, though abyss 
en under abyss, and opinion displace opinion, all are 
last contained in the Eternal Cause.— 


“If my bark sink, ’tis to another sea.” 
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V._SHAKESPEARE; OR, THE POET. 


REAT men are more distinguished by range © 
extent, than by originality. If we require t 
originality which consists in weaving, like a spider, the 
web from their own bowels; in finding clay, & 
making bricks, and building the house; no great ns 
are original. Nor does valuable originality consist. 
unlikeness to other men. The hero is in the press: 
knights, and the thick of events ; and, seeing what me 
want, and sharing their desire, he adds the needful leng 
of sight and of arm, to come at the desired point. Tt 
greatest genius is the most indebted man. A poet 
no-rattlebrain, saying what comes uppermost, and, i 
cause he says everything, saying, at last, something goci 
but a heart in unison with his time and country. The 
is nothing whimsical and fantastic in his productio 
but sweet and sad earnest, freighted with the weightie 
convictions, and pointed with the most determined ai 
which any man or class knows of in his times. 
The Genius of our life is jealous of individuals, andw 
not have any individual great, except through # 
general. There is no choice to genius. A great m 
does not wake up on,some fine morning, and say, “Ia 
full of life, I will go to sea, and find an Antarctic continen 
to-day I will square the circle: I will ransack botam 
and find a new food for man: I have a new architectu 
in my mind; I foresee a new mechanic power:” m 
but he finds himself in the river of the thoughts an 
events, forced onward by the ideas and necessities € 
his contemporaries. He stands where all the eyes € 
men look one way, and their hands all point in tb 
direction in which he should go. The church has reare 
him amidst rites and pomps, and he carries out the ad 
vice which her music gave him, and builds a cathedr 
needed by her chants and processions. He finds a wè 
Taging: it educates him, by trumpet, in barracks, an 
he betters the instruction. He finds two countie 
GSropiaggéowiadinfathoad)|eotiofi cdigitizad fixleS4rentrithe plac 
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production to the place of consumption, and he hits 

a railroad. Every master has found his materials 
lected, and his power lay in his sympathy with his 
<ople, and in his love of the materials he wrought in. 
hatan economy of power! and what a compensation 
the shortness of life! All is done to his hand. The 
rld has brought him thus far on his way. The human 
ce has gone out before him, sunk the hills, filled the 
ows, and bridged the rivers. Men, nations, poets, 
isans, women, all have worked for him, and he enters 
io their labours. Choose any other thing, out of the 

of tendency, out of the national feeling and history, 
d he would have all to do for himself; his powers 
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Heywood, Middleton, Peele, Ford, Massinger, Beaumom 
and Fletcher. 

The secure possession, by the stage, of the publ 
mind, is of the first importance to the poet who works f- 
it. He loses no time in idle experiments. Here 
audience and expectation prepared. In the case = 
Shakespeare there is much more. At the time when E 
left Stratford, and went up to London, a great bodys 
stage-plays, of all dates and writers, existed in man 
script, and were in turn produced on the boards. He 
is the Tale of Troy, which the audience will bear hearir 
some part of, every week; the Death of Julius Cas 
and other stories out of Plutarch, which they never ti 
of; a shelf full of English history, from the chronicles¢ 
Brut and Arthur, down to the royal Henries, which me 
hear eagerly; and a string of doleful tragedies, mem 
Italian tales, and Spanish voyages, which all the Londe 
prentices know. All the mass has been treated, wi 
more or less skill, by every playwright, and the prompt 
has the soiled and tattered manuscripts. It is now n 
longer possible to say who wrote them first. They har 
been the property of the Theatre so long, and so man 
rising geniuses have enlarged or altered them, inserting 
speech, or a whole scene, or adding a song, that no ma 
can any longer claim copyright in this work of number 
Happily, no man wishes to. They are not yet desire 
in that way. We have few readers, many spectator 
and hearers. They had best lie where they are. 

Shakespeare, in common with his comrades, esteeme 
the mass of old plays, waste stock, in which any exper 
ment could be freely tried. Had the prestige whic 
hedges about a modern tragedy existed, nothing coul 
have been done. The rude warm blood of the livin 
England circulated in the play, as in street-ballads, an 
gave body which he wanted to his airy and majesti 
fancy. The poet needs a ground in popular traditio 
on which he may work, and which, again, may restrai 
his art within the due temperance. It holds him to th 
people, supplies a foundation for his edifice; and, i 
furnishing so much work done to his hand, leaves hin 
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ifagination. In short, the poet owes to his legend what 
flpture owed to the temple. Sculpture in Egypt, and 
ipGreece, grew up in subordination to architecture. It 
s the ornament of the temple wall: at first, a rude 
slief carved on pediments, then the relief became bolder, 
ahead or arm was projected from the wall, the groups 
ing still arranged with reference to the building, which 
íves also as a frame to hold the figures ; and when, at 
st, the greatest freedom of style and treatment was 
ched, the prevailing genius of architecture still en- 
ced a certain calmness and continence in the statue. 
soon as the statue was begun for itself, and with no 
ference to the temple or palace, the art began to de- 
ine: freak, extravagance, and exhibition, took the place 
the old temperance. This balance-wheel, which the 
ptor found in architecture, the perilous irritability 
poetic talent found in the accumulated dramatic 
haterials to which the people were already wonted, 
nd which had a certain excellence which no single 
nius, however extraordinary, could hope to create. 
In point of fact, it appears that Shakespeare did owe 
bts in all directions, and was able to use whatever he 
nd; and the amount of indebtedness may be inferred 
m Malone’s laborious computations in regard to the 
irst, Second, and Third parts of Henry VI., in which, 
out of 6043 lines, 1771 were written by some author 
eceding Shakespeare ; 2373 by him, on the foundation 
id by his predecessors ; and 1899 were entirely his own.” 
d the proceeding investigation hardly leaves a single 
rama of his absolute invention. Malone’s sentence is 
a important piece of external history. In Henry VIII., 
think I see plainly the cropping out of the original rock 
n which his own finer stratum was laid. The first play 
as written by a superior, thoughtful man, with a 
icious ear.. I can mark his lines, and know well their 
adence. See Wolsey’s soliloquy, and the following scene 
ith Cromwell, where,—instead of the metre of Shake. 
eare, whose secret is, that the thought constructs the 
ine, so that reading for the sense will best bring out the 


iythm,—here the lines are constructed on a STe tune, 
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the play contains, through all its length, unmistakabls 
traits of Sliakespeare’s hand, and some passages, as th 
account of the coronation, are like autographs. Wha 
is odd, the compliment to Queen Elizabeth is in the ba- 
rhythm. CrS" 
Shakespeare knew that tradition supplies a bette 
fable than any invention can. If he lost any credit ¢ 
design, he augmented his resources; and, at that da, 
our petulant demand for originality was not so muc 
pressed. There was no literature for the million. Th 
universal reading, the cheap press, were unknown. : 
great poct, who appears in illiterate times, absorbs int 
his sphere all the light which is anywhere radiatin; 
Every intellectual jewel, every flower of sentiment, iti 
his fine office to bring to his people; and he comes t 
value his memory equally with his invention. Hei 
therefore little solicitous whence his thoughts have bee 
derived ; whether through translation, whether throug 
tradition, whether by travel in distant countries, wheth 
by inspiration ; from whatever source, they are equal 
welcome to his uncritical audience. Nay, he borrow 
very near home. Other men say wise things as well: 
he; only they say a good many foolish things, and 4 
not know when they have spoken wisely. . He knows tk 
sparkle of.the true stone, and puts it in high plac 
wherever he finds it. Such is the happy position ¢ 
Homer, perhaps ; of Chaucer, of Saadi. They felt the 
all wit was their wit. And they are librarians ao 
historiographers, as well as poets. Each romancer we 
heir and dispenser of all the hundred tales of the world,- 


_ ©© Presenting Thebes’ and Pelops’ line 
And the tale of Troy divine.” . 


The influence of Chaucer is conspicuous in all our ear! 
literature ; and, more recently, not only Pope am 
Dryden have been beholden to him, but, in the whol 
society of English writers, a large unacknowledged deb 
is easily traced. One is charmed with the opulenc 
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igate and Caxton, from Guido di Colonna, whose 
tin romance of the Trojan war was in turn a compila- 
from Dares Phrygius, Ovid, and Statius. Then 
eirarch, Boccaccio, and the Provençal poets are his 
efactors ; the Romaunt of the Rose-is only judicious 
slation from William of Lorris and John of Meun ; 
vilus and Creseide, from Lollius of Urbino: The Cock 
the Fox,from theLais of Marie: The House of Fame, 
the French or Italian: and poor Gower he uses as 
he were only a brick-kiln or stone-quarry, out of 
hich to build his house. He steals by this apology— 
t what he takes has no worth where he finds it, and 
greatest where he leaves it. It has come to be 
actically a sort of rule in literature, that a man, having 
ce shown himself capable of ‘original writing, is en- 
ed thenceforth to steal from the writings of others 
discretion. Thought is the property of him who can 
tertain it; and of him who can adequately place it. 
certain. awkwardness marks the use of borrowed 
ughts ; but, as soon as we have learned what to do 
ith them, they become our own. 
Thus, all originality is relative. Every thinker is 
trospective. The learned member of the legislature, 
Westminster or at Washington, speaks and votes for 
usands. Show us the constituency, and the now 
visible channels by which the senator is made aware 
their wishes, the crowd of practical and knowing men, 
ho, by correspondence or conversation, are feeding 
with evidence, anecdotes, and estimates, and it 
l bereave his fine attitude and resistance of something 
their impressiveness. As Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
lebster-vote, so Locke and Rousseau think for thou- 
ds; and so there were fountains all around Homer, 
enu, Saadi, or Milton, from which they drew ; friends, 
ets, books, traditions, proverbs—all perished—which, 
seen, would go to reduce the wonder. Did the bard 
ak with authority ? Did he feel himself overmatched 
any companion ? The appeal is to the conscious- 
of the writer. Is there at last in his breast a Delphi 
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rely on that ? All the debts which such a man cot 
contract to other wit, would never disturb his consciom 
ness of originality: for the ministrations of books, az 
of other minds, are a whiff of smoke to that most priva 
reality with which he has conversed. 

It is easy toisce that what is best written or donet 
genius, in the world, was no man’s work, but came L 
wide social labour, when a thousand wrought like on 
sharing the same impulse. Our English Bible is a wo 
derful specimen of the strength and music of the Engli 
language. But it was not made by one man, or at or 
time; but centuries and churches brought it to pe 
fection. There never was a time when there was m 
some translation existing. The Liturgy, admired fori 
energy and pathos, is an anthology of the piety of ag 
and nations, a translation of the prayers and forms¢ 
the Catholic church—these collected, too, in long periot 
from the prayers and meditations of every saint at 
sacred writer all over the world. Grotius makes ti 
like remark in respect to the Lord’s Prayer, that th 
single clauses of which it is composed were already i 
use, in the time of Christ, in the rabbinical forms. H 
picked out the grains of gold. The nervous language í 
the Common Law, the impressive forms of our court 
and the precision and substantial truth of the legal di 
tinctions, are the contribution of all the sharp-sighted 
strong-minded men who have lived in the couniné 
where these laws govern. The translation of Plutar: 
gets its excellence by being translation on translatio 
There never was a time when there was none. All th 
truly idiomatic and national phrases are kept, and a 
others successively picked out, and thrown away. Some 
thing like the same process had gone on, long before, will 
the originals of these books. The world takes liberti 
with world-books. Vedas, A®sop’s Fables, Pilpay 
Arabian Nights, Cid, Iliad, Robin Hood, Scottish Min 
strelsy, are not the work of single men. In the com 
position of such works, the time thinks, the marke 
thinks, the mason, the carpenter, the merchant, thi 
farmer, the fop, all think for us. Every book supplie 
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ty trade, every folly of the day, and the generic 
Hholic genius who is not afraid or ashamed to owe his 
ginality to the originality of all, stands with the next 
as the recorder and embodiment of his own. 
We have to thank the researches of antiquaries, and 
Shakespeare Society, for ascertaining the steps of 
English drama, from the Mysteries celebrated in 
arches and by churchmen, and the final detachment 
mm the church, and the completion of secular plays, 
Ferrex and Porrex, and Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
m to the possession of the stage by the very pieces 
ich Shakespeare altered, remodelled, and finally made 
own. Elated with success, and piqued by the grow- 
interest of the problem, they have left no book-stall 
searched, no chest in a garret unopened, no file of old 
llow accounts to decompose in damp and worms, so 
n was the hope to discover whether the boy Shake- 
are poached or not, whether he held horses at the 
tre door, whether he kept school, and why he left in his 
only his second-best bed to Ann Hathaway, his wife. 
ere is somewhat touching in the madness with which 
passing age mischooses the object on which all 
dies shine, and all eyes are turned; the care with 
ich it registers every trifle touching Queen Elizabeth, 
King James, and the Essexes, Leicesters, Burleighs, 
Buckinghams ; and lets pass without a single valu- 
e note the founder of another dynasty, which alone 
cause the Tudor dynasty to be remembered—the 
who carries the Saxon race in him by the inspira- 
which feeds him, and on whose thoughts the fore- 
t people of the world are now for some ages to be 
urished, and minds to receive this and not another 
is, A popular player—nobody suspected he was the 
št of the human race; and the secret was kept as 
thfully from poets and intellectual men, as from 
atiers and frivolous people. Bacon, who took the 
ventory of the-human understanding for his times, 
ter mentioned his name. Ben Jonson, though we 
te strained his few words of regard and panegyric, 
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praise he has conceded to him generous, and estee 
himself, out of all question, the better poet of the tw 
If it need wit to know wit, according to. the prov 
Shakespeare’s time should be capable of recognizing 
Sir Henry Wotton was born four years after Shi 
speare, and died twenty-three years after him; an 
find, among his correspondents and acquaintances, 
following persons: Theodore Beza, Isaac Casaul 
Sir Philip Sidney, Earl of Essex, Lord Bacon, Sir Wa 
Raleigh, John Milton, Sir Henry Vane, Izaak Wal 
Dr. Donne, Abraham Cowley, Bellarmine, Cha 
Cotton, John Pym, John Hales, Kepler, Vieta, Alber 
Gentilis, Paul Sarpi, Arminius; with all of whom ex 
some token of his having communicated, with 
enumerating many others, whom doubtless he say 
Shakespeare, Spenser, . Jonson, Beaumont, Massing 
two Herberts, Marlowe, Chapman, and the rest. Si 
the constellation of great men who appeared in Gre 
in the time of Pericles, there was never any such socici 
—yet their genius failed them to find out the best hi 
in the universe. Our poet’s mask was impenetrat 
You cannot see the mountain near. It took a centu 
to make it suspected; and not until two centuries h 
passed, after his death, did any criticism which we thi 
adequate begin to appear. It was not possible to wi 
the history of Shakespeare till now ; for he is the fath 
of German literature: it was on the introduction 
Shakespeare into German, by Lessing, and the tran 
lation of his works by Wieland and Schlegel, that tl 
rapid burst of German literature was most intimatd 
connected. It was not until the nineteenth centuy 
whose speculative genius is a sort of living Hamlet, th 
the tragedy of Hamlet could find such wondering reader 
Now, literature, philosophy, and thought are Shak 
spearized. His mind is the horizon beyond which, 
present, we do not see. Our ears are educated to musi 
by his rhythm. Coleridge and Goethe are the ofl 
critics who have expressed our convictions with 
adequate fidelity: but there is in all cultivated 
a silent appreciation of his superlative ower and beauty; 
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The Shakespeare Society have inquired in all direc- 
s, advertised the missing facts, offered money for 
y information that will lead to proof; and with what 
wlt? Beside some important illustration of the 
sory of the English stage, to which I have adverted, 
y have gleaned a few facts touching the property, 
dealings in regard to property, of the poet. It 
ars that, from year to year, he owned a larger share 
dthe Blackfriars Theatre: its wardrobe and other 
urtenances were his; that he bought an estate in his 
tive village, with his earnings, as writer and share- 
ider; that he lived in the best house in Stratford ; 
sintrusted by his neighbours with their commissions 
4London, as of borrowing money, and the like; that 
was a veritable farmer. About the time when he was 
iting Macbeth, he sues Philip Rogers, in the borough- 
art of Stratford, for thirty-five shillings, ten pence, 
x corn delivered to him at different times ; and, in all 
pects, appears as a good husband, with no reputation 
eccentricity or excess. He was a good-natured sort 
man, an actor and shareholder in the theatre, not in 
y striking manner distinguished from other actors 
dimanagers. I admit the importance of this informa- 
n It was well worth the pains that have been taken 
procure it. 
ut whatever scraps of information concerning his 
dition these researches may have rescued, they can 
no light upon that infinite invention which is the 
ealed magnet of his attraction for us. We are very 
¿msy writers of history. We tell the chronicle of 
tage, birth, birthplace, schooling, schoolmates, , 
ing of money, marriage, publication of books,’ 
brity, death ; and when we have come toan end of 
$ gossip, no ray of relation appears between it and the 
sidess-born; and it seems as if, had we dipped at 
=dom into the ‘‘ Modern Plutarch,” and read any other 
“there, it would have fitted the poems as well. It is: 
essence of poetry to spring, like the rainbow daughter 
Wonder, from the invisible, to abolish the past, and 
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den, Drury Lane, the Park, and Tremont, have vair 
assisted. Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, Kean, a 
Macready dedicate their lives to this genius ; him th 
crown, elucidate, obey, and express. The genius kno 
them not. Therecitation begins ; one golden word lea 
out immortal from all this painted pedantry, and swee 
torments us with invitations to its own inaccessi 
homes. I remember, I went once to see the Hamlet o 
famed performer, the pride of the English stage ; and 
I then heard, and all I now remember, of the tragedi: 
was that in which the tragedian had no part; simp 
Hamlet’s question to the ghost— 
jul “ What may this mean, 
Åi] That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Si  Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon?” 
That imagination which dilates the closet he writes it 
the world’s dimension, crowds it with agents in rank a 
order, as quickly reduces the big reality to be the glimp 
of the moon. These tricks of his magic spoil for us | 
illusions of the green-room. Can any biography si 
light on the localities into which the Midsummer Nigh 
Dream admits me? Did Shakespeare confide to a 
notary or parish recorder, sacristan or surrogate, in Str 
ford, the genesis of that delicate creation ? The for 
of Arden, the nimble air of Scone Castle, the moonlight 
Portia’s villa, “ the antres vast and desarts idle,” 
Othello’s captivity—where is the third cousin, or 
nephew, the chancellor’s file of accounts, or private lett 
that has kept oneword of those transcendent secrets? — 
fine, in this drama, as in all great works of art—int 
Cyclopzan architecture of Egypt and India ; in the Phi 
ian sculpture ; the Gothic minsters ; the Italian paintin 
the Ballads of Spain and Scotland—the Genius draws! 
the ladder after him, when the creative age goes up’ 
heaven, and gives way to a new, which sees the wor 
and asks in vain for a history. 
I - Shakespeare is the only biographer of Shakespear 
and even he can tell nothing, except to the Shakespea 
\ in. us ; that is, to our most apprehensive and sympathet 
CchOutenodiovediiiah Stdpctoomigteddibviegandotind give 
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y 
'pècdotes of his inspirations. Read the antique docu- 
nts extricated, analyzed, and compared by the 
iduous Dyce and Collier; and now read one of these 
&yey sentences—aérolites—which seem to have fallen 
tof heaven, and which, not your experience, but the 
within the breast, has accepted as words of fate ; 
d tell me if they match ; if the former account in any 
nner for the latter ; or, which gives the most historical 
sight into the man. 
Hence, though our external history is so meagre, yet, 
th Shakespeare for biographer, instead of Aubrey and 
owe, we have really the information which is material, 
t which describes character and fortune, that which, 
we were about to meet the man and deal with him, 
uld most import us to know. We have his recorded 
nvictions on those questions which knock for answer 
k every heart—on life and death, on love, on wealth 
d poverty, on the prizes of life, and the ways whereby 
come at them; on the characters of men, and the 
uences, occult and open, which affect their fortunes ; 
d on those mysterious and demoniacal powers which 
{y our science, and which yet interweave their malice 
d their gift in our brightest hours. Who ever read 
volume of the Sonnets, without finding that the poct 
there revealed, under masks that are no masks to 
intelligent, the lore of friendship and of love; the 
nfusion of sentiments in the most susceptible, and, at 
e same time, the most intellectual of men? What 
it of his private mind has he hidden in his dramas ? 
ne can discern, in his ample pictures of the gentleman 
d the king, what forms and humanities pleased him ; 
delight in troops of friends, in large hospitality, in 
eerful giving. Let Timon, let Warwick, let Antonio 
merchant, answer for his great heart. So far from 
akespeare’s being the least known, he is the one per- 
, in all modern history, known to us. What point 
morals, of manners, of economy, of philosophy, of 
igion, of taste, of the conduct of life, has he not 
tled ? What mystery has he not signified his know- 
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taught state, as Talma taught Napoleon? W! 
maiden has not found him finer than her delicac 
What lever has he not outloved ? What sage has 
not outseen ? What gentleman has he not instruc 
in the rudeness of his behaviour ? ni 
Some able and appreciating critics think no critic! 
on Shakespeare valuable, that does not rest purely 
the dramatic merit; that he is falsely judged as poet 4 
philosopher. I think as highly as these critics of 
dramatic merit, but still think it secondary. He wa 
full man, who liked to talk; a brain exhaling thoug 
and images, which, seeking vent, found the drama n 
at hand. Had he been less, we should have had to ci 
sider how well he filled his place, how good a dramai 
he was—and he is the best in the world. But it tu 
out, that what he has to say is of that weight, as to wi 
draw some attention from the vehicle; and he is | 
some saint whose history is to be rendered into 
languages, into verse and prose, into songs and pictur 
and cut up into proverbs; so that the occasion wh 
gave the saint’s meaning the form of a conversation, 
of a prayer, or of a code of laws, is immaterial, co 
pared with the universality of its application. So 
fares with the wise Shakespeare and his book of li 
He wrote the airs for all our modern music : he wrote į 
text of modern life; the text of manners: he drew i 
man of England and Europe; the father of the mani 
America : he drew the man, and described the day, a 
what is done in it : he read the hearts of men and wome 
their probity, and their second thought, and wile 
the wiles of innocence, and the transitions by whi 
virtues and vices slide into their contraries: he cow 
divide the mother’s part from the father’s part in il 
face of the child, or draw the fine demarcations of fre 
dom and of fate; he knew the laws of repression whit 
make the police of nature: and all the sweets and all tt 
terrors of human lot lay in his mind as truly but as sofi 
as the landscape lies on the eye. And the importance ¢ 
this wisdom of life sinks the form, as of Drama or Epi 
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it Shakespeare is as much out of the category of eminent 
thors, as he is out of the crowd. He is inconceivably 
ise; the others, conceivably. A good reader can, in a 
wrt, nestle into Plato’s brain, and think from thence ; 
at not into Shakespeare’s. We are still out of doors. 
yor executive faculty, for creation, Shakespeare is 
ique. No man can imagine it better. He was the 
thest reach of subtlety compatible with an individual 
¥/f—the subtilest of authors, and only just within the 
wssibility of authorship. With this wisdom of life, is 
equal endowment of imaginative and of lyric power. 
è clothed the creatures of his legend with form and 
ntiments, as if they were people who had lived under his 
pof; and few real men have left such distinct charac- 
ts as these fictions. And they spoke in language as 
yweet as it was fit. Yet his talents never seduced him 
to an ostentation, nor did he harp on one string. An 
mnipresent humanity co-ordinates all his faculties. 
jive a man of talents a story to tell, and his partiality 
ill presently appear. He has certain observations, 
inions, topics, which have some accidental promi- 
ce, and which he disposes all to exhibit. He crams 
is part, and starves that other part, consulting not the 
tness of the thing, but his fitness and strength. But 
akespeare has no peculiarity, no importunate topic ; 
t all is duly given; no veins, no curiosities: no cow- 
inter, no bird-fancier, no mannerist is he: he has no 
iscoverable egotism: the great he tells greatly; the 
all, subordinately. He is wise without emphasis or 
ertion; he is strong, as nature is strong, who lifts 
e land into mountain slopes without effort, and by the 
e rule as she floats a bubble in the air, and likes as 
ell to do the oneas the other. This makes that equality 
ff power in farce, tragedy, narrative, and love-songs ; 
merit so incessant, that each reader is incredulous of 
e perception of other readers. 
This power of expression, or of transferring the inmost 
th of things into music and verse, makes him the 
e of the poet, and has added a new problem to meta- 
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nouncing new eras and ameliorations. Things w 
mirrored in his poetry without loss or blur: he co 
paint the fine with precision, the great with compa 
the tragic and the comic indifferently, and without = 
distortion or favour. He carried his powerful exe 
tion into minute details, to a hair point ; finishes an e 
lash or a dimple as firmly as he draws a mountain; £ 
yet these, like nature’s, will bear the scrutiny of - 
solar microscope. 

In short, he is the chief example to prove that more 
less of production, more or fewer pictures, is a th: 
indifferent. He had the power to make one pictu 
Daguerre learned how to let one flower etch its image 
his plate of iodine ; and then proceeds at leisure to ei 
a million. There are always objects; but there w 
never representation. Here is perfect representation, 
last; and now let the world of figures sit for their pı 
traits. No recipe can be given for the making of 
Shakespeare; but the possibility of the translation 
things into song is demonstrated. 

His lyric power lies in the genius of the piece. T 
sonnets, though their excellence is lost in the splendo 
of the dramas, are as inimitable as they: and it is not 
merit of lines, but a total merit of the piece; liket 
tone of voice of some incomparable person, so is this 
speech of poetic beings, and any clause as unproducit 
now as a whole poem. 

Though the speeches in the plays, and single lines, ha 
a beauty which tempts the ear, to pause on them f 
their euphuism, yet the sentence is so loaded with mea 
ing, and so linked with its foregoers and followers, th: 
the logician is satisfied. His means are as admirab 
as his ends: every subordinate invention, by which! 
helps himself to connect some irreconcilable opposite 
isa poem too. He is not reduced to dismount and walk 
because his horses are running off with him in som 

distant direction : he always rides. 
The finest poetry was first experience : but the though 
has suffered a transformation since it was an experience 
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epeir personal history : any one acquainted with parties 
name every figure: this is Andrew, and that is 
chel. The sense thus remains prosaic. It is a cater- 
ar with wings, and not yet a butterfly. In the poet's 
sind, the fact has gone quite over into the new element 
thought, and has lost all that is exuvial. This gener- 
sity abides with Shakespeare. We say, from the truth 
d closeness of his pictures, that he knows the lesson 
heart. Yet there is not a trace of egotism. 
One more royal trait properly belongs to the poet. I 
n his cheerfulness, without which no man can be aj 
t—for beauty is his aim. He loves virtue, not for its | 
igation, but for its grace: he delights in the world, | 
man, in woman, for the lovely light that sparkles from 
em. Beauty, the spirit of joy and hilarity, he sheds; 
ver the universe. Epicurus relates, that poetry hath 
ch charms that a lover might forsake his mistress to 
ttake of them. And the true bards have been noted 
r their firm and cheerful temper. Homer lies in sun- 
ine; Chaucer is glad and erect; and Saadi says, “Tt 
rumoured abroad that I was penitent; but what had 
to do with repentance ?”” Not less sovereign and cheer- 
1—much more sovereign and cheerful, is the tone of 
akespeare. His name suggests joy and emancipation 
the heart of men. If he should appear in any com- 
ny of human souls, who would not march in his 
op? He touches nothing that does not borrow 
alth and longevity from his festal style. 


= 


And now, how stands the account of man with this 
tard and benefactor, when in solitude, shutting our 
“ars to the reverberations of his fame, we seek to strike 
balance? Solitude has austere lessons; it can 
each us to spare both heroes and poets ; and it weighs 
lakespeare also, and finds him to share the halfness 
d imperfection of humanity. 
Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, Chaucer, saw the splen- 
ur of meaning that plays over the visible world ; knew 
at a tree had another use than for apples, and corn 
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and finer harvest to the mind, being emblems of it 
thoughts, and conveying in all their natural history, 
certain mute commentary on human life. Shakespear 
employed them as colours to compose his picture. 
rested in their beauty ; and never took the step whic 
seemed inevitable to such genius, namely, to explore th 
virtue which resides in these symbols, and imparts th 
power—what is that which they themselves say? H 
converted the elements, which waited on his comman 
into entertainments. He was master of the revels t 
mankind. Is it not as if one should have, throug 
majestic powers of science, the comets given into h 
hand, or the planets and their moons, and should dra 
them from their orbits to glare with the municipal fix 
works on a holiday night, and advertise in all town 
“very superior pyrotechny this evening!” Are th 
agents of nature, and the power to understand then 
worth no more than a street serenade, or the breath | 
a cigar? One remembers again the trumpet-text | 
the Koran—“ The heavens and the earth, and all th: 
is between them, think ye we have created them in jest? 
As long as the question is of talent and mental powe 
the world of men has not his equal to show. But whe 
the question is to life, and its materials, and its auxi 
jaries, how does he profit me ? What does it signify 
It is but a Twelfth Night, or Midsummer Night 
Dream, or a Winter Evening’s Tale: what signife 
another picture more or less? The Egyptian verdic 
of the Shakespeare Societies comes to mind, that he wa 
a jovial actor and manager. I cannot marry this fac 
to his verse. Other admirable men have led lives i 
some sort of meeping with their thought ; but this man 
in wide contrast. ad he been less, had he reache 
only the common measure of great authors, of Bacon 
Milton, Tasso, Cervantes, we might leave the fact in th 
twilight of human fate: but, that this man of men, hi 
who gave to the science of mind a new and larger subjec 
than had ever existed, and planted the standard o 
humanity some furlongs forward into Chaos—that hi 
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d profane life, using his genius for the public 


rpose ? The beauty straightway vanished; they 


m, and life became ghastly, joyless, a pilgrim’s pro- 
s, a probation, beleaguered round with doleful 
istories of Adam’s fall and curse, behind us; with 
msdays and purgatorial and penal fires before us ; 
d the heart of the seer and the heart of the listener 
nk in them. 
| It must be conceded that these are half-views of half- 
en. The world still wants its poet-priest, a reconciler, 
ho shall not trifle with Shakespeare the player, nor 
hall grope in graves with Swedenborg the mourner ; 
t who shall see, speak, and act, with equal inspiration. 
or knowledge will brighten the sunshine ; right is more 
autiful than private affection ; and love is compatible 
ith universal wisdom. 
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. VI.—NAPOLEON ; OR, THE MAN OF THE WORL 


MONG the eminent persons of the nineteenth ce 
tury, Bonaparte is far the best known, and t 

most. powerful; and owes his predominance to t 
fidelity with which he expresses the tone of thought a 
belief, the aims of the masses of active and cultivate 
men. It is Swedenborg’s theory, that every organ 
made up of homogeneous particles; or, as it is som 
times expressed, every whole is made of similars ; th 
is, the lungs are composed of infinitely small lung 
the liver, of infinitely small livers; the kidney, of litt 
kidneys, &c. Following this analogy, if any man 
found to carry with him the power and affections of va 
numbers, if Napoleon is. France, if Napoleon is Europe, 
is because the people whom he sways are little Napoleor 
In our society, there is a standing antagonism betwe 
the conservative and the democratic classes; betwe: 
those who have made their fortunes, and the young ar 
the poor who have fortunes to make; between t 
interests of dead labour—that is, the labour of han 
long ago still in the grave, which labour is now entomb: 
in money stocks or in land and buildings owned by id 
capitalists—and the interests of living labour, whit 
seeks to possess itself of land, and buildings, and mon 
stocks. The first class is timid, selfish, illiberal, hatin 
innovation, and continually losing numbers by deat! 
The, second class is selfish also, encroaching, bold, sd 
relying, always outnumbering the other, and recruitin 
its numbers every hour by births. It desires to kee 
open every avenue to the competition of all, and t 
multiply avenues ;—the class of business men in Americ 
in England, in France, and throughout Europe; th 
class of industry and skill. Napoleon is its represen 
tative. The instinct of active, brave, able men, through 
out the middle class everywhere, has pointed out Napo 
leon as the incarnate Democrat. He had their virtue 
aa. theganiess mamkongcadh. bryied dhedaspitit or aim 
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d employing the richest and most various means to 
t end; conversant with mechanical powers, highly 
.ptellectual, widely and accurately learned and skilful, 
t subordinating all intellectual and spiritual forces into 
„aans to a material success. To be the rich man, is the 
‘md. “God has granted,” says the Koran, “ to every 
eople a prophet in its own tongue.” Paris, and Lon- 
jpn, and New York, the spirit of commerce, of moncy, 
d material power, were also to have their prophet ; 
sad Bonaparte was qualified and sent. 
Every one of the million readers of anecdotes, or 
ieemoirs, or lives of Napoleon, delights in the page, 
cause he studies in it his own history. Napoleon is 
Horoughly modern, and, at the highest point of his for- 
snes, has the very spirit of the newspapers. He is no 
int,—to use his own word, “ no capuchin,” and he is 
fo hero, in the high sense. The man in the street finds 
inhim the qualities and powers of other men in the street. 
e finds him, like himself, by birth a citizen, who, by 
ery intelligible merits, arrived at such a commanding 
sition, that he could indulge all those tastes which the 
mmon man possesses, but is obliged to conceal and 
ny: good society, good books, fast travelling, dress, 
ners, servants without number, personal weight, the 
Ixecution of his ideas, the standing in the attitude of a 
nefactor to all persons about him, the refined enjoy- 
ments of pictures, statues, music, palaces, and con- 
yentional honours,—precisely what is agreeable to the 
rt of every man in the nineteenth century,—this 
werful man possessed. 
It is true that a man of Napoleon’s truth of adaptation 
fo the mind of the:masses around him, becomes not 
erely representative, but actually a monopolizer and 
surper of other minds. Thus Mirabeau plagiarized 
very good thought, every good word, that was spoken 
France. Dumont relates, that he sat in the gallery 
the Convention, and heard Mirabeau make a speech. 
t struck Dumont that he could fit it with a peroration, 
hich he wrote in pencil immediately, and showed it 
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Mirabeau read it, pronounced it admirable, and declarec 
he would incorporate it into his harangue, to-morrow 
to the Assembly. “‘ It is impossible,” said Dumont, “ as 
unfortunately, I have shown it to Lord Elgin.” “Ty 
you have shown it to Lord Elgin, and to fifty person 
beside, I shall still speak it to-morrow :” and he dis 
speak it, with much effect, at_the next day’s session 
For Mirabeau, with his overpowering personality, fel 
that these things, which his presence inspired, were a 
much his own, as if he had said them, and that his adop 
tion of them gave them their weight. Much mon 
absolute and centralizing was the successor to Mirabeau' 
popularity, and to much more than his predominance i 
France. Indeed, a man of Napoleon’s stamp almos 
ceases to have a private speech and opinion. . He is s 
largely receptive, and is so placed, that he comes to b 
a bureau for all the intelligence, wit, and power, of th 
age and country. He gains the battle; he makes th 
code; he makes the system of weights and measures 
he levels the Alps; he builds the road. All distinguishes 
engineers, savans, statists, report to him: so, likewise 
do all good heads in every kind: he adopts the bes 
measures, sets his stamp on them, and not these alone 
but on every happy and memorable expression. . Eve 
sentence spoken by Napoleon, and every line of hi 
writing, deserves reading, as it is the sense of France 
Bonaparte was the idol of common men, because hi 
had in transcendent degree the qualities and powers o 
common men. There is a certain satisfaction in comin 
down to the lowest ground of politics, for we get rido 
cant and hypocrisy. Bonaparte wrought, in common 
with that great class he represented, for power and 
wealth,—but Bonaparte, specially, without any scrupli 
as to the means. All the sentiments which embarras 
men’s pursuit of these objects, he set aside. The senti 
ments were for women and children. Fontanes, ir 
1804, expressed Napoleon’s own sense, when, in behali 
of the Senate, he addressed him,—“ Sire, the desire of 
perfection is the worst disease that ever afflicted the 
human mind.” The advocates of liberty, and of pro- 
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if his mouth ;—“ Necker is an ideologist : ” “ Lafayette 
fan ideologist.” < i 
JAn Italian proverb, too well known, declares that, 
itif you would succeed, you must not be too good.” It 
šan advantage, within certain limits, to have renounced 
dominion of the sentiments of piety, gratitude, and 
nerosity ; since, what was an impassable bar to us, and 
is to others, becomes a convenient weapon for our 
oses; just as the river which was.a formidable 
ier, winter transforms into the smoothest of roads. 

Napoleon renounced, once for all, sentiments and 
sections, and would help himself with his hands and 
i head. With him is no miracle, and no magic. He 
ta worker in brass, in iron, in wood, in earth, in roads, 
j buildings, in money, and in troops, and a very con- 
‘stent and wise master-workman. He is never weak 


ind literary, but acts with the solidity and the precision 
Í natural agents. He has not lost his native sense and 


j 


mpathy with things. Men give way before such a 
an, as before natural events. To be sure there are men 
ugh who are immersed in things, as farmers, smiths, 
nilors, and mechanics generally ; and we know how real 
dsolid such men appear in the presence of scholars and 
jammarians ; but these men ordinarily lack the power 
arrangement, and are like hands without a head. 
t Bonaparte superadded to this mineral and animal 
rce, insight and generalization, so that men saw in him 
bined the natural and the intellectual power, as if 
sea and land had taken flesh and begun to cipher. 
erefore the land and sea seem to presuppose him. He 
e unto his own, and theyreceivedhim. This cipher- 
operative knows what he is working with, and what 
the product. He knew the properties of gold and iron, 
wheels and ships, of. troops and diplomatists, and 

uired that each should do after its kind. 
he art of war was the game in which he exerted his 
ithmetic. It consisted, according to him, in having 
ways more forces than the enemy, on the point where 
enemy is attacked, or where he attacks: and his 
ole ta i ined, ma, - 
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destroy his forces in detail. It is obvious that a ve 
small force, skilfully and rapidly manceuvring, so 

always to bring two men against one at the point 

engagement, will be an overmatch for the much lar; 
body of men. A : I 

": The times, his constitution, and his early circu 
stances, combined to develop this pattern democr 
He had the virtues of his class, and the conditions i 
their activity. That common sense, which no soon 
respects any end, than it finds the means to effect i 
the delight in the use of means; in the choice, simpli 
cation, and combining of means; the directness ar 
thoroughness of his work; the prudence with which : 
was seen, and the energy with which all was done, mal 
him the natural organ and head of what I may almo 
call, from its extent, the modern party. 

Nature must have far the greatest share in every su 
cess, and so in his. Such a man was wanted, and such 
man was born; a man of stone and iron, capable of sittir 
on horseback sixteen or seventeen hours, of going man 
days together without rest or food, except by snatche 
and with the speed and spring of a tiger in action; 
man not embarrassed by any scruples ; compact, instant 
selfish, prudent, and of a perception which did not suffe 
itself to be baulked or misled by any pretences of other: 
or any superstition, or any heat or haste of his own 
“ My hand of iron,” he said, “was not at the extremity 
of my arm, it was immediately connected with my head.’ 

He respected the power of nature and fortune, ant 
ascribed to it his superiority, instead of valuing himself 
like inferior men, on his opinionativeness, and waging 
war with nature. His favourite rhetoric lay in allusion 
to his star ;\ and he pleased himself, as well as the people, 
when he styled himself the “ Child of Destiny.” “ They 
charge me,” he said, “ with the commission of great 
crimes: men of my stamp do not commit crimes. 
Nothing has been more simple than my elevation; 
*tis in vain to ascribe it to intrigue or crime: it was 
owing to the peculiarity of the times, and to my reputa- 
tion of having fought well against fhe nemies of my 
cOlGntr yanaBrintedeMalvaqle ction chile RNE inion of 
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t masses, and with events. Of what use, then, 
puld crimes be to me?” Again he said, speaking of 
son, ‘‘ My son cannot replace me ; I could not replace 
‘Gyself. I am the creature of circumstances.” 
He had a directness of action never before combined 
With so much comprehension. He is a realist, terrific 
all talkers, and confused truth-obscuring persons. 
è sees where the matter hinges, throws himself on the 
ecise point of resistance, and slights all other con- 
derations. He is strong in the right manner, namely, 
i y insight. He never blundered into victory, but won 
s battles in his head, before he won them on the field. 
principal means are in himself. He asks counsel of 
“0 other. In 1796, he writes to the Directory; “ I have 
jonducted the campaign without consulting any one. 
should have done no good, if I had been under the 
necessity of conforming to the notions of another person. 
have gained some advantages over superior forces, and 
hen totally destitute of everything, because, in the 


History is full, down to this day, of the imbecility of 
ings and governors. They are a class of persons much 
be pitied, for they know not what they should do. 
he weavers strike for bread; and the king and his 
inisters, not knowing what to do, meet them with 
yonets. But Napoleon understood his business. 
ere was a man who, in each moment and emergency, 
ew what to do next. It is an immense comfort and 
freshment to the spirits, not only of kings, but of 
itizens. Few men have any next; they live from 
and to mouth, without plan, and are ever at the end 
í their line, and, after each action, wait for an impulse: 
from abroad. Napoleon had been the first man of the 
vorld, if his ends had been purely public. As he is, he 
mspires confidence and vigour by the extraordinary 
mity of his action. He is firm, sure, self-denying, self- 
jostponing, sacrificing everything to his aim,—money, 
roops, generals, and his own safety also, to his aim ; 
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policy,” he said, “but policy, incidents.” “To b 
hurried away by every event, is to have no politica 
system at all.” His victories were only so many doors 
and he never for a moment lost sight of his way onward 
in the dazzle and uproar of the present circumstance. 
knew what to do, and he flew to his mark. He woul: 
shorten a straight line to come at his object. Horribh 
anecdotes may, no doubt, be collected from his history 
of the price at which he bought his successes; but h 
must not therefore be set down as cruel ; but only as on 
who knew no impediment to his will; not bloodthirsty 
not cruel,—but woe to what thing or person stood in ht 
way! Not bloodthirsty, but not sparing of blood- 
and pitiless. He saw only the object: the obstacl: 
must give way. ‘Sire, General Clarke cannot com 
bine with General Junot, for the dreadful fire of th 
Austrian battery.” —“ Let him carry the battery.’— 
“Sire, every regiment that approaches the heavy ar 
tillery is sacrificed: Sire, what orders ? ’’—‘‘ Forwar 
forward!” Seruzier, a colonel of artillery, gives i 
his Military Memoirs, the following sketch of a scen 
after the battle of Austerlitz :—‘‘ At the moment i 
which the Russian army was making its retreat, pain 
fully, but in good order, on the ice of the lake, th 
Emperor Napoleon came riding at full speed toward 
the artillery. “ You are losing time,” he cried, “ fir 
upon those masses; they must be engulfed: fire upon 
the ice!” The order remained unexecuted for ten 
minutes. In vain several officers and myself were placed 
on the slope of a hill to produce the effect : their balls and 
mine rolled upon the ice, without breaking it up. Seeing 
that, I tried a simple method of elevating light howitzers 
The almost perpendicular fall of the heavy projectiles 
produced the desired effect. My method was immedi 
ately followed by the adjoining batteries, and in less 
than no time we buried” some* ‘“ thousands of 
Russians and Austrians under the waters of the lake.’ 

In the plenitude of his resources, every obstacle seemed 
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vanish. ‘ There shall be no Alps,” he said; and he 
ilt his perfect roads, climbing by graded galleries their 
pest precipices, until Italy was as open to Paris as 
ay town in France. He laid his bones to, and wrought 
his crown. Having decided what was to bedone, he 
jd that with might and main. He put out all his 
ength. He risked everything, and spared nothing, 
ther ammunition, nor money, nor troops, nor generals, 
r himself. 
We like to see everything do its office after its kind, 
ether it be a milch-cow or a rattle-snake; and, if 
hting be the best mode of adjusting national differ- 
ces (as large majorities of men seem to agree), cer- 
nly Bonaparte was right in making it thorough. 
he grand principle of war,” he said, “ was, that an 
y ought always to be ready, by day and by night, 
dat all hours, to make all the resistance it is capable 
ij making.” He never economized his ammunition, 
t, on a hostile position, rained a torrent of iron,— 
ells, balls, grape-shot,—to annihilate all defence. On 
y point of resistance he concentrated squadron on 
uadron in overwhelming numbers, until it was swept 
t of existence. To a regiment of horse-chasseurs at 
benstein, two days before the battle of Jena, Napolcon 
id, “ My lads, you must not fear death ; when soldiers 
ave death, they drive him into the enemy’s ranks.” 
1 the fury of assault, he no more spared himself. He 
ent to the edge of his possibility. It is plain that in 
aly he did what he could, and all that he could. He 
me, several times, within an inch of ruin; and his own 
stson was all but lost. He was flung into the marsh at 
rcola. The Austrians were between him and his 
oops, in the melée, and he was brought off with des- 
erate efforts. At Lonato, and at other places, he was 
ı the point of being taken prisoner. He fought sixty 
attles. He had never enough. Each victory was a 
ew weapon. “ My power would fall, were i ara to 
ipport it by new achievements. Conquest has made 
e what I am, and conquest must maintain me.” He 
It, With e-vensinguine gaat BfeaeMAGRZAU SEGRE aga 
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peril, always in a bad plight, just on the edge of destrus 
tion, and only to be saved by invention and courage. 

This vigour was guarded and tempered by the cold 
prudence and punctuality. A thunderbolt in the attac 
he was found invulnerable in his intrenchments. HE 
very attack was never the inspiration of courage, ba 
the result of calculation. His idea of the best defen 
consists in being still the attacking party. “My amb 
tion,” he says, “‘ was great, but was of a cold nature- 
In one of his conversations with Las Casas, he remarkes 
“ As to moral courage, I have rarely met with the twc 
o’clock-in-the-morning-kind: I mean unprepared courage 
that which is necessary on an unexpected occasion ; an 
which, in spite of the most unforeseen events, leaves fu 
freedom of judgment and decision:” and he did ne 
hesitate to declare that he was himself eminently en 
dowed with this “ two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage 
and that he had met with few persons equal to hims¢ 
in this respect.” 

Everything depended on the nicety of his combina 
tions, and the stars were not more punctual than hi 
arithmetic. His personal attention descended to th 
smallest particulars. ‘‘ At Montebello, I ordered Keller 
mann to attack with eight hundred horse, and will 
these he separated the six thousand Hungarian grena 
diers, before the very eyes of the Austrian cavalry. Thi 
cavalry was half a league off, and required a quarter o 
an hour to arrive on the field of action; and I hay 
observed, that it is always these quarters of an hou 
that decide the fate of a battle.” ‘‘ Before he fought: 
battle, Bonaparte thought little about what he should di 
in case of success, but a great deal about what he shouk 
do in case of a reverse of fortune.” The same prudenc 
and good sense mark all his behaviour. His instruction 
to his secretary at the Tuileries are worth remembering 
“ During the night, enter my chamber as seldom a 
possible. Do not awake me when you have any gooi 
news to communicate: with that there is no hurry 
But when you bring bad news, rouse me instantly, fo 
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en general in Italy, in regard to his burdensome 
mespondence. He directed Bourrienne to leave all 
stytters unopened for three weeks, and then observed 
tiith satisfaction how large a part of the correspondence 
spd thus disposed of itself, and no longer required an 
iteswer. His achievement of business was immense, 
d enlarges the known powers of man. There have 
‘fen many working kings, from Ulysses to William of 
fange, but none who accomplished a tithe of this man’s 
{erformance. 
lo these gifts of nature, Napoleon added the advan- 
ge of having been born to a private and humble fortune. 
his later days, he had the weakness of wishing to add 
his crowns and badges the prescription of aristocracy ; 
t he knew his debt to his austere education, and made 
p secret of his contempt for the born kings, and for 
the hereditary asses,” as he coarsely styled the Bour- 
pns. He said that, “in their exile, they had learned 
thing, and forgot nothing.” Bonaparte had passed 
ough all the degrees of military service, but also was 
izen before he was emperor, and so has the key to 
izenship. His remarks and estimates discover. the 
formation and justness of measurement of the middle 
s. Those who had to deal with him, found that he 
s not to be imposed upon, but could cipher as well as 
other man. This appears in all parts of his Memoirs, 
tated at St. Helena. When the expenses of the 
press, of his household, of his palaces, had accumu- 
ted great debts, Napoleon examined the bills of the 
editors himself, detected overcharges and errors, and 
duced the claims by considerable sums. 
His grand weapon, namely, the millions whom he 
rected, he owed to the representative character which 
thed him. He interests us as he stands for France 
d for Europe ; and he exists as captain and king, only 
far as the Revolution, or the interest of the industrious 
sses, found an organ and a leader in him. In the 
jal interests, he knew the meaning and value of 
jour, and threw himself aa that side. I like 
T: 
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servants, carrying heavy boxes, passed by on the road 
and Mrs. Balcombe desired them, in rather an angry tone 
to keep back. Napoleon interfered, saying, “ Respec 
the burden, Madam.’”’ In the time of the empire, h 
directed attention to the improvement and embellisl 
ment of the markets of the capital. ‘‘ The market-place, 
he said, “ is the Louvre of the common people.” TI 
principal works that have survived him are his magni 
cent roads. He filled the troops with his spirit, and 
sort of freedom and companionship grew up between hi 
and them, which the forms of his court never permitti 
between the officers and himself. They performe 
under his eye, that which no others could do. The be 
document of his relation to his troops is the order of i 
day on the morning of the battle of Austerlitz, in whi 
Napoleon promises the troops that he will keep his pers 
out of reach of fire. This declaration, which is t 
reverse of that ordinarily made by generals and sovi 
eigns on the eve of a battle, sufficiently explains t 
devotion of the army to their leader. 

But though there is in particulars this identity betwe 
Napoleon and the mass of the people, his real streng 
lay in their conviction that he was their representatt 
in his genius and aims, not only when he courted, b 
when he controlled and. even when he decimated th 
by his conscriptions. He knew, as well as any Jacot 
in France, how to philosophize on liberty and equalit 
and, when allusion was made to the precious blood 
centuries, which was spilled by the killing of the D 
d’Enghien, he suggested, ‘‘ Neither is my blood dite 
water.” The people felt that no longer the throne w 
occupied, and the land sucked of its nourishment, by 
small class of legitimates, secluded from all commun 
with the children of the soil, and holding the ideas a 
superstitions of a long-forgotten state of society. | 
stead of that vampyre, a man of themselves held, in t 
Tuileries, knowledge and ideas like their own, openit 
of course, to them and their children, all places of pow 
and trust. The day of sleepy, selfish policy, ever narro 
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market for all the powers and productions of man was 
bened; brilliant prizes glittered in the eyes of youth 
d talent. The old, iron-bound, feudal France was 
anged into a young Ohio or New York ; and those who 
arted under the immediate rigours of the new mon- 


hausting levies of men and money of the new master, 
the whole talent of the country, in every rank and 
indred, took his part, and defended him as its natural 
tron. In 1814, when advised to rely on the higher 
asses, Napoleon said to those aroun him, ‘‘ Gentle- 
en, in the situation in which I stand, my only nobility 
the rabble of the Faubourgs.” 
Napoleon met this natural expectation. The neces- 
sity of his position required a hospitality to every sort 
af talent, and its appointment to trusts ; and his feeling 
ent along with this policy. Like every superior per- 
n, he undoubtedly felt a desire for men and compeers, 
d a wish to measure his power with other masters, and 
impatience of fools and underlings. In Italy, he 
ought for men, and found none. “Good God!” hè 
id, “ how rare men are! There are eighteen millions 
Italy, and I have with difficulty found two,—Dan- 
Jolo and Melzi.” In later years, with larger experience, 
is respect for mankind was not increased. Inamoment 
Í bitterness, he said, to one of his oldest friends, “ Men 
eserve the contempt with which they inspire me. I 
ave only to put some gold lace on the coat of my vir- 
atuous republicans, and they immediately become just 
hat I wish them.” This impatience at levity was, 
thowever, an oblique tribute of respect to those able 
upersons who commanded his regard, not only when he 
sound them friends and coadjutors, but also when they 
siesisted his will. He could not confound Fox and Pitt, 
«Carnot, Lafayette, and Bernadotte, with the danglers 
-of his court; and, in spite of the detraction which his 
shystemagic j i oward the great_captains 
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ments are made by him to Lannes, Duroc, Kleber 
Dessaix, Massena, Murat, Ney, and Augereau. If h 
felt himself their patron, and the founder of their for 
tunes, as when:he said, “ I made my generals out ¢ 
mud,” he could not hide his satisfaction in receivil; 
from them a seconding and support commensurate will 
the grandeur of his enterprise. In the Russian campaign 
he was so much impressed by the courage and resource 
of Marshal Ney, that he said, “ I have two hundred mil 
lions in my coffers, and I would give them all for Ney,’ 
The characters which he has drawn of several of hi 
marshals are discriminating, and, though they did no 
content the insatiable vanity of French officers, are, m 
doubt, substantially just. And, in fact, every specie 
of merit was sought and advanced under his govern 
ment. “I know,” he said, “ the depth and draught o 
water of every one of my generals.” Natural power wa 
sure to be well received at his court. Seventeen mer 
in his time, were raised from common soldiers to the ran 
of king, marshal, duke, or general; and the crosses 6 
his Legion of Honour were given to personal valour, an 
not to family connexion. ‘“‘ When soldiers have bec 
baptized in the fire of a battle-field, they have all on 
rank in my eyes.” 

When a natural king becomes a titular king, everybod, 
is pleased and satisfied. The Revolution entitled th 
strong populace of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and even 
horse-boy and powder-monkey in the army, to look o1 
Napoleon, as flesh of his flesh, and the creature of hi 
party: but there is something in the success of grant 
talent which enlists an universal sympathy. For, in th 
prevalence of sense and spirit over stupidity and mal 
versation, all reasonable men have an interest; and, a 
intellectual beings, we feel the air purified by the electri 
shock, when material force is overthrown by intellectua 
energies. As soon as we are removed out of the reach o 
local and accidental partialities, man feels that Napoleon 
fights for him; these are honest victories; this strong 
steam-engine does our work. Whatever appeals to the 
imagination, by trancendine the ordinary limits of 
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fhis capacious head, revolving and disposing sovereignly 
ains of affairs, and animating such multitudes of agents; 
is eye, which looked through Europe; this prompt 
vention ; this inexhaustible resource ;—what events ! 
hat romantic pictures! what strange situations !— 
hen spying the Alps, by a sunset in the Sicilian sea ; 
awing up his army for battle, in sight of the Pyramids, 
d saying to his troops, ‘‘ From the tops of those pyra- 
ids, forty centuries look down on you ;”’ fording the 
ed Sea; wading in the gulf of the Isthmus of Suez. 
Dn the shore of Ptolemais, gigantic projects agitated him. 
| Had Acre fallen, I should have changed the face of the 
rld.” His army, on the night of the battle of Auster- 
jitz, which was the anniversary of his inauguration as 
Emperor, presented him with a bouquet of forty stand- 
tds taken in the fight. Perhaps it is a little puerile 
ihe pleasure he took in making these contrasts glaring, 
as when he pleased himself with making kings wait in 
is antechambers, at Tilsit, at Paris, and at Erfurt. 
We cannot, in the universal imbecility, indecision, and 
Indolence of men, sufficiently congratulate ourselves on 
this strong and ready actor, who took occasion by the 
beard, and showed us how much may be accomplished 
y the mere force of such virtues as all men possess in 
less degrees; namely, by punctuality, by personal 
ttention, by courage, and thoroughness. “‘ The Austri- 
ms,” he said, “ do not know the value of time.” I should 
ite him, in his earlier years, as a model of prudence. 
is power does not consist in any wild or extravagant 
rce; in’ any enthusiasm, like Mahomet’s; or singular 
wer of persuasion; but in the exercise of common 
nse on each emergency, instead of abiding by rules and 
customs. The lesson he teaches is that which vigour 
always teaches—that there is always room for it. To 
what heaps of cowardly doubts is not that man’s life an 
nswer. When he appeared, it was the belief of all 
ilitary men that there could be nothing new in war ; 
it is the belief of men to-day that nothing new can be 
dertaken in politics, or in church, or in letters, or in 
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the world is used up. But Bonaparte knew better than 
society; and, moreover, knew that he knew better. | 
think all men know better than they do; know that 
the institutions we so volubly commend are go-carts and 
baubles; but they dare not trust their presentiments, 
Bonaparte relied on his own sense, and did not care a 
bean for other people’s. The world treated his novel. 
ties just as it treats everybody’s novelties—made in- 
finite objection; mustered all the impediments: but 
he snapped his finger at their objections. “What 
creates great difficulty,” he remarks, “in the profession 
of the land-commander, is the necessity of feeding so 
many men and animals. If he allows himself to be 
guided by the commissaries, he will never stir, and all 
his expeditions will fail.’ An example of his common 
sense is what he says of the passage of the Alps in winter, 
which all writers, one repeating after the other, had 
described as impracticable. ‘‘ The winter,” says Napo- 
leon, “‘ is not the most unfavourable season for the passage 
of rey mountains. The snow is then firm, the weather 
settled, and there is nothing to fear from avalanches, the 
real and only danger to be apprehended in the Alps. 
On those high mountains, there are often very fine days 
in December, of a dry cold, with extreme calmness in the 
air.” Read his account, too, of the way in which battles 
are gained. “In all battles, a moment occurs, when 
the bravest troops, after having made the greatest 
efforts, feel inclined to run. That terror proceeds from 
a want of confidence in their own courage ; and it only 
requires a slight opportunity, a pretence, to restore 
confidence to them. The art is to give rise to the oppor- 
tunity, and to invent the pretence. At Arcola, I won 
the battle with twenty-five horsemen. I seized that 
moment of lassitude, gave every man a trumpet, and 
gained the day with this handful. You see that two 
armies are two bodies which meet, and endeavour to 
frighten each other : a moment of panic occurs, and that 
moment must be turned to advantage. When a man has 
been present in many actions, he distinguishes that 
mee fer Wary at Muficuléttion ibighiay SPEGaysasting up 
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- He gave a subject, and the discussions turned on 
estions of religion, the different kinds of government, 
d the art of war. One day, he asked whether the 
lanets were inhabited ? On another, what was the 
e of the world? Then he proposed to consider the 
robability of the destruction of the globe, either by 
ater or by fire: at another time, the truth or fallacy 
f presentiments, and the interpretation of dreams. He 
as very fond of talking of religion. In 1806, he con- 
ersed with Fournier, bishop of Montpellier, on matters 
iftheology. There were two points on which they could 
t agree, viz., that of hell, and that of salvation out of 
e pale of the church. The Emperor told Josephine, 
hat he disputed like a devil on these two points, on 
vhich the bishop was inexorable. To the philosophers 
e readily yielded all that was proved against religion as 
he work of men and time; but he would not hear of 
naterialism. One fine night, on deck, amid a clatter of 
naterialism, Bonaparte pointed to the stars, and said, 
You may talk as long as you please, gentlemen, but 
rho made all that ?” He delighted in the conversation 
f men of science, particularly of Monge and Berthollet ; 
ut the men of letters he slighted; “ they were manu- 
acturers of phrases.” Of medicine, too, he was fond of 
alking, and with those of its practitioners whom he 
nost esteemed—with Corvisart at Paris, and with 
intonomarchi at St. Helena. ‘‘ Believe me,” he said 
o the last, ‘‘ we had better leave off all these remedies : 
fe is a fortress which neither you nor I know anything 
bout. Why throw obstacles in the way of its defence ? 
ts own means are superior to all the apparatus of your 
uboratories. Corvisart candidly agreed with me, that 
Il your Gath yianyatween age condclon BRIDE by dseicine 
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which, taken collectively, are more fatal than useful t 
mankind. Water, air, and cleanliness, are the chie 
articles in my pharmacopceia.” 

His memoirs, dictated to Count Montholon and Genera 
Gourgaud, at St. Helena, have great value, after all the 
deduction that, it seems, is to be made from them, or 
account of his known disingenuousness. He has the 
good-nature of strength and conscious superiority. W 
admire his simple, clear narrative of his battles ;—gooc 
as Cesar’s ; his good-natured and sufficiently respectful 
account of Marshal Wurmser and his other antagonists, 
and his own equality as a writer to his varying subject. 
The most agreeable portion is the Campaign in Egypt. 

He had hours of thought and wisdom. In intervals. 
of leisure, either in the camp or the palace, Napoleon 
appears as a man of genius, directing on abstract ques- 
tions the native appetite for truth, and the impatience 
of words, he was wont to showin war. He could enjoy 
every play of invention, a romance, a bon mot, as well as 
a stratagem in a campaign. He delighted to fascinate 
Josephine and her ladies, in a dim-lighted apartment, 
by the terrors of a fiction, to which his voice and dramatic 
power lent every addition. 

I call Napoleon the agent or attorney of the middle 
class of modern society; of the throng who fill the 
markets, shops, counting-houses, manufactories, ships, 
of the modern world, aiming to be rich. He was the 
agitator, the destroyer of prescription, the internal 
improver, the liberal, the radical, the inventor of means, 
the opener of doors and markets, the subverter of mon- 
opoly and abuse. Of course, the rich and aristocratic 
did not like him. England, the centre of capital, and 
Rome and Austria, centres of tradition and genealogy, 
opposed him. The consternation of the dull and con- 
servative classes, the terror of the foolish old men and 
old women of the Roman conclave—who in their despair 
took hold of anything, and would cling to red-hot iron 
—the vain attempts of statists to amuse and deceive him, 
of the emperor of Austria to bribe him ; and the instinct 
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{ this champion, who proposed to himself simply a 
rilliant career, without any stipulation or scruple con- 
rning the means. 

Bonaparte was singularly destitute of generous sen- 
iments. The highest-placed individual in the most 
Itivated age and population of the world—he has not 
e merit of common truth and honesty. He is unjust 
io his generals; egotistic, and monopolizing; meanly 
tealing the credit of their great actions from Kellermann, 
from Bernadotte; intriguing to involve his faithful 
Junot in hopeless bankruptcy, in order to drive him to a 
distance from Paris, because the familiarity of his man- 
ers offends the new pride of his throne. He is a bound- 
ess liar. The official paper, his “ Moniteurs,” and all 
is bulletins, are proverbs for saying what he wished to 
believed ; and worse—he sat, in his premature old 
ge, in his lonely island, coldly falsifying facts, and dates, 
nd characters, and giving to history a theatrical éclat. 
ike all Frenchmen, he has a passion for stage effect. 
very action that breathes of.generosity is poisoned by 
his calculation. His star, his love of glory, his doctrine 
Í the immortality of the soul, are all French. “ I must 
azzle and astonish. If I were to give the liberty of the 
ress, my power could not last three days.” To make a 
reat noise is his favourite design. “ A great reputation 
5 a great noise: the more there is made, the farther 
ff it is heard. Laws, institutions, monuments, nations, 
all fall; but the noise continues, and resounds in after 
zges.”’ His doctrine of immortality is simply fame. 
His theory of influence is not flattering. “There are 
avo levers for moving men—interest and fear. Love is 
3 silly infatuation, depend upon it. Friendship is but a 
same. CLovenyaboudyi Maitdoatettionenigaveany duaigens : 
sethaps Joseph, a little, from habit, and because he is 
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my elder; and Duroc, I love him too; but why ?— 
because his character pleases me: he is stern and 
resolute, and, I believe, the fellow never shed a tear- 
For my part, I know very well that I have no true friends- 
As long as I continue to be what I am, I may have as 
many pretended friendsas I please. Leave sensibility tc 
women: but men should be firm in heart and purpose, 
or they should have nothing to do with war and govern- 
ment.” He was thoroughly unscrupulous. He would 
steal, slander, assassinate, drown, and poison, as his 
interest dictated. He had no generosity; but mere 
vulgar hatred: he was intensely selfish: he was per- 
fidious : he cheated at cards : he was a prodigious gossip, 
and opened letters; and delighted in his infamous 
police; and rubbed his hands with joy when he had 
intercepted some morsel of intelligence concerning the 
men and women about him, boasting that ‘“‘ he knew 
every thing ; ” and interfered with the cutting the dresses 
of the women; and listened after the hurrahs and the 
compliments of the street, incognito. His manners were 
coarse. He treated women with low familiarity. He 
had the habit of pulling their ears, and pinching their 
cheeks, when he was in good humour, and of pulling the 
ears and whiskers of men, and of striking and horse-play 
with them, to his last days. It does not appear that he 
listened at keyholes, or, at least, that he was caught at 
it. In short, when you have penetrated through all the 
circles of power and splendour, you were not dealing with 
a gentleman, at last ; but with an impostor and a rogue: 
and he fully deserves the epithet of Jupiter Scapin, ora 
sort of Scamp Jupiter. 


In describing the two parties into which modem 
society divides itself,—the democrat and the conserva- 
tive, —I said, Bonaparte represents the democrat, or 
the party of men of business, against the stationary or 
conservative party. I omitted then to say, what is 
material to the statement, name yy that these two parties 
differ only as young and old. The democrat is a young 
conservative; and the conservative is an old democrat. 
Phe af SOs 
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-jecause both parties stand on the one ground of the 
preme value of property, which one endeavours to 
t, and the other to keep. Bonaparte may be said to 
epresent the whole history of this party, its youth and 
iage; yes, and with poetic justice, its fate, in his own. 
"he counter-revolution, the counter-party, still waits for 
-'S organ and representative, in a lover and a man of 
-ruly public and universal aims. 

Here was an experiment, under the most favourable 
nditions, of the powers of intellect without conscience. 
‘ever was such a leader so endowed, and so weaponed ; 

ver leader found such aids and followers. And what 
as the result of this vast talent and power, of these 
mmense armies, burned cities, squandered treasures, 
molated millions of men, of this demoralized Europe ? 
t came to no result. All passed away, like the smoke of 
is artillery, and left no trace. He left France smaller, 
poorer, feebler, than he found it; and the whole contest 
or freedom was to be begun again. The attempt was, 
principle, suicidal. France served him with life, and 
imb, and estate, as long as it could identify its interest 
‘ith him; but when men saw that after victory was 
nother war; after the destruction of armies, new con- 
riptions ; and they who had toiled so desperately were 
ever nearer to the reward,—they could not spend what 
ey had earned, nor repose on their down-beds, nor strut 
in their chateaux,—they deserted him. Men found that 
his absorbing egotism was deadly to all other men. It 
resembled the torpedo, which inflicts a succession of 
shocks on any one who takes hold of it, producing spasms 
which contract the muscles of the hand, so that the man 
annot open his fingers; and the animal inflicts new and 
more violent shocks, until he paralyzes and kills his 
victim. So, this exorbitant egotist narrowed, impover- 
shed, and absorbed the power and existence of those 
vho served him; and the universal cry of France and 
f Europe, in 1814, was, “ enough of him;” assez de 
Zonaparte. p 
It was not Bonaparte’s fault. He did all that in him 
ay, to xe pans) dhninei with aianerbprpsapleeaigawas 
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world, which baulked and ruined him; and the result 
in a million experiments, will be the same. Ever 
experiment, by multitudes or by individuals, that has: 
sensual and selfish aim, will fail. The pacific Fourie 
will be as inefficient as the pernicious Napoleon. A 
long as our civilization is essentially one of property, 0 
fences, of exclusiveness, it will be mocked by delusions 
Our riches will leave us sick; there will be bitterness i 
our laughter ; and our wine will burn our mouth. Onl 
that good profits, which we can taste with al? doors open 
and which serves all men. 
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VII.—GOETHE; OR, THE WRITER.. 


FIND a provision, in the constitution of the world, 
for the writer or secretary, who is to report the doings 
{the miraculous spirit of life that everywhere throbs 
d works. His office is a reception of the facts into 
e mind, and then a selection of the eminent and 


; the animal, its bones in the stratum; the fern and 
af, their modest epitaph in the coal. The falling drop 
akes its sculpture in the sand orstone. Nota foot steps 
nto the snow, or along the ground, but prints, in charac- 
ers more or less lasting, a map of its march. Eve 
t of the man inscribes itself in the memories of his 
llows, and in his own manners and face. The air is 
ll of sounds; the sky, of tokens; the ground is all 
emoranda and signatures; and every object covered 
er with hints, which speak to the intelligent. 
In nature, this self-registration is incessant, and the 
trative is the print of the seal. It neither exceeds nor 
mes short of the fact. But nature strives upward ; 
ind, in man, the report is something more than print 
if the seal. It is a new and finer form of the original. 
e record is alive, as that which it recorded is alive. 
man, the memory is a kind of looking-glass, which, 
ving received the images of surrounding objects, is 
uched with life, and disposes them in a new, order. 
e facts which transpired do not lie in it inert; but 
sme subside, and others shine; so that soon we have a 
w picture, composed of the eminent experiences. The 
an co-operates. He loves to communicate; and that 
ich is for him to say lies as a load on his heart until it 


delivered. But, besides the universal joy of conversa- 
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saves every slip, and seed, and peach-stone : his vocatio- 
is to be a planter of plants. Not less does the writc 
attend his affair. Whatever he beholds or experiences 
comes to him as a model, and sits for its picture. HE 
counts it all nonsense that they ‘say, that some thing 
are undescribable. He believes that all that can I 
thought can be written, first or last; and he woul 
report the Holy Ghost, or attempt it. Nothing s 
broad, so subtle, or so dear, but comes therefore cons 
mended to his pen,—and he will write. In his eyes, - 
man is the faculty of reporting, and the universe is th- 
possibility of being reported. In conversation, i 
calamity, he finds new materials; as our German poe 
said, “some god gave me the power to paint what - 
suffer.’ He draws his rents from rage and pain. Bi 
acting rashly, he buys the power of talking wisely 
Vexations, and a tempest of passion, only fill his sail 
as the good Luther writes, “‘ When I am angry, I car 
pray well, and preach well ; ” and, if we knew the genesi 
of fine strokes of eloquence, they might recall the com 
plaisance of Sultan Amurath, who struck off som 
Persian heads, that his physician, Vesalius, might se 
the spasms in the muscles of the neck. His failures ar 
the preparation of his victories. A new thought, or 4 
crisis of passion, apprizes him that all that he has yel 
learned and written is exoteric,—is not the fact, but some 
rumour of the fact. What then ? Does he throw away 
the pen ?. No; he begins again to describe in the new 
light, which has shined on him,—if, by some means, he 
may yet save some true word. Nature conspires. 
Whatever can be thought can be spoken, and still rises 
for utterance, though to rude and stammering organs. 
If they cannot compass it, it waits and works, until, at 
last, it moulds them to its perfect will, and is articulated. 
- This striving after imitative expression, which one 
meets everywhere, is significant of the aim of nature, but 
is mere stenography. There are higher degrees, and 
nature has more splendid: endowments for those whom 
she elects to a superior office ; for the class.of scholars 
or writers, who. see connection where the multitude see 
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order, and so to supply the axis on which the frame 
f things turns, Nature has dearly at heart the forma- 
on of the speculative man, or scholar. It is an end 
never lost sight of, and is prepared in the original casting 
ofthings. He is no permissive or accidental appearance, 
but an organic agent, one of the estates of the realm, 
rovided and prepared, from of old and from everlasting, 
the knitting and contexture of things. Presentiments, 
pulses, cheer him. There is a certain heat-in the 
reast, which attends the perception of a primary truth, 
hich is the shining of the spiritual sun down into the 
haft of the mine. Every thought which dawns on the 
ind, in the moment of its emergence announces its own 
nk,—whether it is some whimsy, or whether it is a 
wer, f 

If he-have his incitements, there is, on the other side, 
nvitation and need enough of his gift. Society has, at 
all times, the same want, namely, of one sane man with 
adequate powers of expression to hold up each object 
f monomania in its right relations. The ambitious and 
mercenary bring their last new mumbo-jumbo, whether 
riff, Texas, railroad, Romanism, mesmerism, or 
ifornia; and, by detaching the object from its 
Ban easily succeed in making it seen in a glare; 


d a multitude go mad about it, and they are not to 
e reproved or cured by the opposite multitude, who are 
kept from this particular insanity by an equal frenzy on 
nother crotchet.. But let one man have the com- 
rehensive eye that can replace this isolated prodigy 
its right neighbourhood and bearings—the illusion 
ranishes, and the returning reason of the community 
hanks the reason of the monitor. 
T The scholar is the man of the ages, but he must also 
wish with other men to stand well with his contempo- 
aries. But there is a certain ridicule, among super- 
cial people, thrown on the scholars or clerisy, which is 
sf no import, unless the scholar heed it. - In this country, 
jhe emphasis, of conversation, and of public, opinion, 
«ommends the practical man; and the solid portion of 
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concerning ideologists. Ideas are subversive of social 
order and comfort, and at last make a fool of the pos- 
sessor. It is believed, the ordering a cargo of goods 
from New York to Smyrna; or, the running up and 
down to procure a company of subscribers to set agoing 
five or ten thousand spindles ; or, the negotiations of a 
caucus, and the practising on the prejudices and facility 
of country-people, to secure their votes in November — 
is practical and commendable. 3 
If I were to compare action of a much higher stram 
with a life of contemplation, I should not venture to 
pronounce with much confidence in favour of the former. 
Mankind have such a deep stake in inward illumination, 
that there is much to be said by the hermit or monk in 
defence of his life of thought and prayer. A certain 
partiality, a headiness, and loss of balance, is the tax 
which all action must pay. Act, if you like—but you 
do it at your peril. Men’s actions are too strong for 
them. Show mea man who has acted, and who has not 
been the victim and slave of his action. What they 
have done commits and enforces them to do the same 
again. The first act, which was to be an experiment 
becomes a sacrament. The fiery reformer embodies his 
aspiration in some rite or covenant, and he and his 
friends cleave to the form, and lose the aspiration. The 
Quaker has established Quakerism, the Shaker has estab- 
lished his monastery and his dance; and, although each 
prates of spirit, there is no spirit, but repetition, whicl 
is anti-spiritual. But where are his new things of to: 
day? In actions of enthusiasm, this drawback appears 
but in those lower activities, which have no higher ain 
than to make us more comfortable and more cowardly 
in actions of cunning, actions that steal and lie, action: 
that divorce the speculative from the practical faculty 
and put a ban on reason and sentiment, there is nothin; 
else but drawback and negation. The Hindoos write ir 
their sacred books, “ Children only, and not the learned 
speak of the speculative and the practical faculties as two 
They are pue one, for bot obtain the selfsame end, anc 
ce which. aj e followers of the one, i 
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ho seeth that the speculative and the practical doctrines 
te one.” For great action must draw on the spiritual 
ature. The measure of action is the sentiment from 
Which it proceeds. The greatest action may easily be 
ne of the most private circumstance. 
his disparagement will not come from the leaders, 
t from inferior persons. The robust gentlemen who 
tand at the head of the practical class, share the ideas of 
ñe time, and have too much sympathy with the specula- 
Ve class. It is not from men excellent in any kind, that 
Sparagement of any other is to be looked for. With 
ich, Talleyrand’s question is ever the main one; 
Ot, is he rich ? is he committed ? is he well-meaning ? 
as he this or that faculty ? is he of the movement ? is 
e of the establishment ?—but, Is he anybody? does he 
tand for something ? He must be good of his kind. 
That is all that Talleyrand, all that State Street, all 
that the common sense of mankind asks. Be real and 
dmirable, not as we know, but as you know. Able 
en do not care in what kind a man is able, so only that 
e is able. A master likes a master, and does not stipu- 
ate whether it be orator, artist, craftsman, or king. R 
Society has really no graver interest than the well- /\ 
ing of the literary class. And itis not to be denied | 
hat men are cordial in their recognition and welcome of | 
tellectual accomplishments. Still the writer does not 
tand with us on any commanding ground. I think 
his to be his own fault. A pound passes for a pound. 
here have been times when he was a sacred person : 
e wrote Bibles; the first hymns; the codes; the 
ics ; tragic songs ; Sibylline verses ; Chaldean oracles ; 
aconian sentences, inscribed on temple walls. Every 
ord was true, and woke the nations to new life. He 
wrote without levity, and without choice. Every word 
was carved before his eyes, into the earth and the sky ; 
nd the sun and stars were only letters of the same à 
urport, and of no more necessity. Buthow.can he be 
onoured, when he does not honour himself; when he, 
ses himself in the crowd; when he is no longer the 
Wgiverccomtatbemsyuingdtathllectonkbigitizta byeGagadidy 
pinion of a reckless public ; when he must sustain with 
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shameless advocacy some bad government, or mus- 
bark, all the year round, in opposition ; or write con- 
ventional criticism, or profligate novels ; or, at any rate 
write without thought, and without recurrence, by das 
and by night, to the sources of inspiration. 

Some reply to these questions may be furnished by 
looking over the list of men of literary genius in ouz 
age. Among these, no more instructive name occurs 
than that of Goethe, to represent the powers and duties 
of the scholar or writer. 

‘I. described Bonaparte as a representative of the 
popular external life and aims of the nineteenth century. 
Its other half, its poet, is Goethe, a man quite domesti- 
cated in the century, breathing its air, enjoying its fruits, 
impossible at any earlier time, and taking away, by his 
colossal parts, the reproach of weakness, which, but for 
him, would lie on the intellectual works of the period. 
He appears at-a time when a general culture has spread 
itself, and has smoothed down all sharp individual 
traits; when, in the absence of heroic characters, a 
social comfort and co-operation have come in. There 
is no poet, but scores of poetic writers; no Columbus, 
but hundreds of post-captains, with transit-tclescope, 
barometer, and concentrated soup and pemmican ; no 
Demosthenes, no Chatham, but any number of clever 
parliamentary and forensic debaters; no prophet or 
saint, but colleges of divinity; no learned man, but 
learned societies, a cheap press, reading-rooms, ~ and 
book-clubs, without number. There was never such 2 
miscellany of facts. The world extends itself like 
American trade. We conceive. Greek or Roman life— 
life in the middle ages—to be a simple and comprehen- 
sible affair; but modern life to respect a multitude of 
things, which is distracting. 

Goethe was the philosopher of this multiplicity ; hun- 
dred-handed, Argus-eyed, able and happy to cope with 
this rolling miscellany of facts and sciences, and, by his 
own versatility, to dispose of them with ease ; a manly 
mind, Eh which | by the variety of coats of con- 
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What is strange, too, he lived in a small town, in a 
petty state, in a defeated state, and in a time when 
; Germany played no such leading part in the world’s 
= as to swell the bosom of her sons with any metro- 
f 


; fom nature, with which he lived in full communion. 


litan pride, such as might have cheered a French, or 
nglish, or once, a Roman or Attic genius. Yet there 
no trace of provincial limitation in his muse. He is 
[ot a debtor to his position, but was born with a free and 
ntrolling genius. 
| The Helena, or the second part of Faust,is a philosophy 
f literature set in poetry; the work of one who found 
‘mselfthe master of histories, mythologies, philosophies, 
lences, and national literatures, in the encyclopedical 
manner in which modern erudition, with its international 
Intercourse of the whole earth’s population, researches 
into Indian, Etruscan, and all Cyclopzan arts, geology, 
chemistry, astronomy ; and every one of these kingdoms 
ssuming a certain aérial and poetic character, by reason 

f the multitude. One looks at a king with reverence ; 
ut if one should chance‘to be at a congress of kings, 
he eye would take liberties with the peculiarities 
f each. These are not wild miraculous songs, but 
Jaborate forms, to which the poet has confided the 
results of eighty years of observation. This reflective 
nd critical wisdom makes the poem more truly the 
ower of this time. It dates itself. Still he is a poet— 
oet of a prouder laurel than any contemporary, and, 
nder this plague of microscopes (for he seems to see 
ut of every pore of his skin), strikes the harp with a 
ero’s strength and grace. 

The wonder of the book is its superior intelligence. 
n the menstruum of this man’s wit, the past and the 
present ages, and their religions, politics, and modes of 
thinking, are dissolved into archetypes and ideas. What 
ew mythologies sail through his head! The Greeks 
aid, that Alexander went as far as Chaos; Goethe 
went, only the other day, as far; and one step farther 
e hazarded, and brought himself safe back. 3 

ThereCis- Jhegaiehtidtitig ChiteedomDiyitihis specalaticn. 
The immense horizon which journeys with us lends its 
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majesty to trifles, and to matters of convenience and 
necessity, as to solemn and festal performances. He 


' was the soul of his century. If that was learned, and 


had become, by population, compact organization, and 
drill of parts, one great Exploring Expedition, accumu- 
lating a glut of facts and fruits too fast for any hitherto 
existing savans to classify, this man’s mind had ample 
chambers for the distribution of all. He had a power to 
unite the detached atoms again by their own law. He 
has clothed our modern existence with poetry. Amid 
littleness and detail, he detected the Genius of life, the 
old cunning Proteus, nestling close beside us, and 
showed that the dulness and prose we ascribe to the 
age was only another of his masks :— 


“ His very flight is presence in disguise :” 


that he had put off a gay uniform for a fatigue dress, and 
was not a whit less vivacious or rich in Liverpool or the 
Hague, than once in Rome or Antioch. He sought him in 
public squares and main streets, in boulevards and hotels ; 
and, in the solidest kingdom of routine and the senses, he 
showed the lurking demonic power, that in actions of 
routine, a thread of mythology and fable spins itself: 
and this, by tracing the pedigree of every usage and prac- 
tice, every institution, utensil, and means, home to its 
origin in the structure of man. He had an extreme im- 
patience of conjecture and of rhetoric. ‘“‘ I have guesses 
enough of my own; if a man write a book, let him:set 
down only what he knows.” He writes in the plainest 
and lowest tone, omitting a great deal more than he writes, 
and putting ever a thing fora word. He has explained the 
distinction between the antique and the modern spirit and 
art. He has defined art, its scope and laws. He has said 
the best things about nature that ever were said. He 
treats nature as the old philosophers, as the seven wise 
masters did—and, with whatever loss of French tabula- 
tion and dissection, poetry and humanity remain to us; 
and they have some doctoral skill. Eyes are better, on 
the whole, than arda or microsaopes, He has con- 
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n for unity and simplicity in his mind. Thus Goethe , 
ggested the leading idea of modern botany, that a leaf, | 
r the eye of a leaf, is the unit of botany, and that every 
Mrt of the plant is only a transformed leaf to meet a new 
ndition ; and, by varying the conditions, a leaf may be 
nverted into any other organ, and any other organ into 
leaf. In like manner, in osteology, he assumed that one 
ertebra of the spine might be considered the unit of the 
‘eleton: the head was onlythe uppermost vertebra trans- 
tmed. “The plant goes from knot to knot, closing, at 
t, with the flower and the seed. So the tape-worm, the , 
terpillar, goes from knot to knot, and closes with the 
ad. Man and the higher animals are built up through | 
e vertebrie, the powers being concentrated in the head.” + 
N optics, again, he rejected the artificial theory of seven 
lours, and considered that every colour was the mixture 
of light and darkness in new proportions. [Itis really of 
very little consequence what topic hewrites upon. He sees 
t every pore, and has a certain gravitation towards truth. 
e will realize what you say. He hates to be trifled with, 
nd to be made to say over again some old wife’s fable; 
at has had possession of men’s faith these thousand 
ars. He mayas well see if it is true as another. He 
ifts it. I am here, he would say, to be the measure and 
dge of these things. Why should I take them on trust ? 
d, therefore, what he says of religion, of passion, of 
arriage, of manners, of property, of paper money, of 
riods of belief, of omens, of luck, or whatever else, 
fuses to be forgotten. 
Take the most remarkable example that could occur of 
is tendency to verify every term in popular use. The 
evil had played an important part in mythology in all 
imes. Goethe would have no word that does not cover 
a thing. The same measure will still serve: “I have 
ver heard of any crime which I might not have com- 
itted.” So he flies at the throat of this imp. He shall 
real; he shall be modern; he shall be European ; he 
hall dress like a gentleman, and accept the manners, 
d walk in the streets, and be well initiated in the life 
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of horns, cloven foot, harpoon tail, brimstone, and blue 
fire, and, instead of looking in books and pictures, looke 
for him in his own mind, in every shade of coldness 
selfishness, and unbelief that, in crowds, or in solitude 
darkens over the human thought—and found that th 
portrait gained reality and terror by everything h 
added, and by everything he took away. He foun 
that the essence of this hobgoblin, which had hovere- 
in shadow about the habitations of men, ever sinc 
there were men, was pure intellect, applied — a 
always there is a tendency—to the service of th 
senses : and he flung into literature, in his Mephistopheles 
the first organic figure that has been added for som 
ages, and which will remain as long as the Prometheus. 

I have no design to enter into any analysis of hi 
numerous works. They consist of translations, criti 
cism, dramas, lyric and every other description o 
poems, literary journals, and portraits of distinguishe 
men. Yet I cannot omit to specify the Wilhelm Meister 

į Wilhelm Meister is a novel in every sense, the first o 
Í its kind, called by its admirers the only delineation o 
| modern society—as if other novels, those of Scott, fo 
i example, dealt with costume and condition, this with 
| the spirit of life. It is a book over which some veil i 
< stilldrawn>~It-is read by very intelligent persons witl 
; wonder and delight. It is preferred by some such tc 
/# Hamlet, as a work of genius. I suppose, no book of thi 
century can compare with it in its delicious sweetness, sí 
new, so provoking to the mind, gratifying it with so man} 
and so solid thoughts, just insights into life, and manners 
and characters ; so many good hints for the conduct o 
life, so many unexpected glimpsesinto a higher sphere, anc 
never a trace of rhetoric or dulness. A very provokins 
book to the curiosity of young men of genius, but a very 
unsatisfactory one. Lovers of light reading, those whe 
look in it for the entertainment they find in a romance 
are disappointed. On the other hand, those who begir 
it with the higher hope to read in it a worthy history o 
genius, and the just award of the laurel to its toils anc 
dGials,Jabgerevaal {attr @otlentioboDiqhiaeplajeGangori had ar 
English romance here, not long ago, professing to em 
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y the hope of a new age, and to unfold the political 
_ hope of the party called “ Young England,” in which the 
only reward of virtue is a seat in Parliament, and a peer- 
ge. Goethe’s romance has a conclusion as lame and im- 
ioral. George Sand, in Consuelo and its continuation, has 
- sketched a truer and more dignified picture. In the pro- 
fess of the story, the characters of the hero and heroine 
. Xpand at arate that shivers the porcelain chess-table of 
 stocratic convention : they quit the society and habits 
Jf their rank; they lose their wealth ; they become the 
vants of great ideas, and of the most generous social 
nds ; until, at last, the hero, who is the centre and 
‘oUNtain of an association for the rendering of the noblest 
enefits to the human race, no longer answers to his own 
jitled name : it sounds foreign and remote in his ear. - “I 
4m only man,” he says ; ‘‘ I breathe and work for man,” 
and this in poverty and extreme sacrifices. Goethe’s 
tero, on the contrary, has so many weaknesses and im- 
purities, and keeps such bad company, that the sober 
English public, when the book was translated, were 
lisgusted. And yet it is so crammed with wisdom, with 
‘mowledge of the world, and with knowledge of laws ; 
he persons so truly and subtly drawn, and with such 
ew strokes, and not a word too much, the book remains 
uver so new and unexhausted, that we must even let it 
oits way, and be willing to get what good from it we can, 
Jssured that it has only begun its office, and has millions of 
aders yet to serve. 
The argument is the passage of a democrat to the 
istocracy, using both words in their best sense. And 
is passage is not made in any mean or creeping way, 
ut through the hall door. Nature and character assist, 
d the rank is made real by sense and probity in the 
pbles. No generous youth can escape this charm of 
ality in the book, so that it is highly stimulating to 
tellect and courage. 
The ardent and holy Novalis characterized the book as 
thoroughly modern and prosaic ; the romantic is com- 
etely levelled in it; so is the poetry of nature; the 
nderfat-0- danganuerd Nette darioarQintizeddinacenactdirs 


=i men : it is a poeticized civic and domestic story. The 
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wonderful in it is expressly treated as fiction and en- 
thusiastic dreaming : ”’—and yet, what is also character- 
istic, Novalis soon returned to this book, and it remainec 
his favourite reading to the end of his life. 

What distinguishes Goethe for French and Englisk 
readers, is a property which he shares with his nation— 
a habitual reference to interior truth. In England anc 
in America, there is a respect for talent ; and, if it is 
exerted in support of any ascertained or intelligible in- 
terest or party, or in regular opposition to any, the public 
is satisfied. in France, there is even a greater delight in 
intellectual brilliancy, for its own sake. And, in all these 
countries, men of talent write from talent. It is enough 

| if the understanding is occupied, the taste propitiated— 
| so many columns, so many hours, filled in a lively and 


J creditable way. The German intellect wants the French 


sprightliness, the fine practical understanding of the 
English, and the American adventure; but it has a 
certain probity, which never rests in a superficial per- 
formance, but asks steadily, To what end? A German 


¥ public asks for a controlling sincerity. Here is activity 


of thought; but what is it for? What docs the man 
mean? Whence, whence all these thoughts ? 
Talent alone cannot make a writer. There must bea 


} man behind the book ; a personality which, by birth and 


| 


quality, is pledged to the doctrines there set forth, and 
which exists to see and state things so, and not otherwise; 
holding things because they are things. If he cannot 
rightly express himself to-day, the same things subsist, 
and will open themselves to-morrow. -There lies the 
burden on his mind—the burden of truth to be declared 
—more or less understood ; and it constitutes his business 
and calling in the world, to see those facts through, and to 
make them known. What signifies that he trips and 
stammers ; that his voice is harsh or hissing ;. that his 
method or his tropes are inadequate ? That message 
will find method and imagery, articulation and melody. 
Though he were dumb, it would speak. If not—if there 
be no such God’s word in the-man—what care we how 
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. thether there be a man behind it or no. In the learned 
urnal, in the influential newspaper, I discern no form ; 
| nly some irresponsible shadow ; oftener some moneyed 
“poration, or some dangler, who hopes, in the mask and 
1 bes of his paragraph, to pass for somebody. But, 
rough every clause and part of speech of a right book, I 
tet the eyes of the most determined of men: his force 
d terror inundate every word : the commas and dashes 
Fe alive ; so that the writing is athletic and nimble— 
tN go far and live long. 
In England and America, one may be an adept in the 
WTitings of a Greek or Latin poet, without any poetic 
ste or fire. That a man has spent years on Plato and 
fOclus, does not afford a presumption that he holds 
łeroic opinions, or undervalues the fashions of his town. 
put the German nation have the most ridiculous good 
faith on these subjects : the student, out of the lecture- 
joom, still broods on the lessons ; and the professor can- 
ot divest himself of the fancy, that the truths of philos- \ 
phy have some application to Berlin and Munich. This } 
tarnestness enables them to outsee men of much more 
lent. Hence, almost all the valuable distinctions 
rhich are current in higher conversation, have been 
erived to us from Germany. But, whilst men distin- 
ished for wit and learning, in England and France, 
dopt their study and their side with a certain levity, 
nd are not understood to be very deeply engaged, from 
ounds of character, to the topic or the part they espouse 
Goethe, the head and body of the German nation, does 
ot speak from talent, but the truth shines through : he 
very wise, though his talent often veils his wisdom. 
owever excellent his sentence is, he has somewhat better 
view. It awakens my curiosity. He has the for- 
idable independence which converse with truth gives : 
ear you, or forbear, his fact abides ; and your interest 
the writer is not confined to his story, and he dismissed 
m memory, when he has performed his task creditably, 
a baker when he has left his loaf ; but his work is the 
t part of him. The old Eternal Genius who built the *} 
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highest grounds from which genius has spoken. He has 
not worshipped the highest unity ; he is incapable of a 
self-surrender to the moral sentiment. There are nobler 
strains in poetry than any he has sounded. There arc 
writers poorer in talent, whose tone is purer, and more 
touches the heart. Goethe can never be dear. to men, 
His is not even the devotion to pure truth ; but to truth 
for the sake of culture. -He has no aims less large than 
the conquest of universal nature, of universal. truth, tc 
be his portion: a man not to be bribed, nor deceived, 
nor overawed ; of a stoical self-command and self-denial, 
and having one test for all men—What can you teach me 7 
All possessions are valued by him for that only ; rank, 
privileges, health, time, being itself. 
He is the type of culture, the amateur of all arts, anc 
sciences and events; artistic, but not artist ; spiritual 
but not spiritualist. - There is nothing he had not right 
to know: there is no weapon in the armoury of universa 
genius he did not take into his hand, but with peremptory 
heed that he should not be fora moment prejudiced by 
his instruments. He lays a ray of light under every fact 
and between himself and his dearest property. Fron 
him nothing was hid, nothing withholden. The lurking 
demons sat to him, and the saint who saw the demons. 
and the metaphysical elements took form. “‘ Piety itsel: 
is no aim, but only a means, whereby, through puresi 
inward peace, we may attain to highest culture.” Anc 
his penetration of every secret of the fine arts will make 
Goethe still more statuesque. His affections help him 
like women employed by Cicero to worm out the secre- 
of conspirators. Enmities he has none. Enemy of hin 
you may be—if so, you shall teach him aught which you- 
good-will cannot—were it only what experience wil 
accrue from your ruin. Enemy and welcome, but enem* 
on high terms. He cannot hate anybody; his time i 
J worth too much. Temperamental antagonisms ma~ 
; be suffered, but like feuds of emperors, who fight dignE 
4 fiedly across kingdoms. ; 
3 His autobiography, under the title of “ Poetry ans 
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novelty to England Old and New, when that book 

posed at a man exists for culture ; not for what 

fe can accomplish, but for what can be accomplished in 
bim. The reaction of things on the man is the only | 
æteworthy result. An intellectual man can see himself “ 
B a third person; therefore his faults and delusions / 
pretest him equally with his successes. Though he ‘ 

ishes to prosper in affairs, he wishes more to know the 
History and destiny of man; whilst the clouds of egotists 
‘ti{ting about him are only interested in a low success. 

I. his idea reigns in the Dichtung und Wahrheit, and 
#rects the selection of the incidents; and nowise the 
Xternal importance of events, the rank of the personages, 

C the bulk of incomes. Of course, the book affords 
lender materials for what would be reckoned with us a 
Krite of Gocthe;”—few dates; no correspondence ; 
to details of offices or employments ; no light on his mar- 
Tage; and, a period of ten years, that should be the 
most active in his life, after his settlement at Weimar, is 
sunk in silence. Meantime, certain love-affairs, that came 
o nothing, as people say, have the strangest import- 
ance: he crowds us with details :—certain whimsical 
)pinions, cosmogonies, and religions of his own inven- 
ion, and, especially his relations to remarkable minds 
ind to critical epochs of thought :—these he magnifies. 

is “ Daily and Yearly Journal,” his “ Italian Travels,” 
is “ Campaign'in France,” and the historical part of his 
‘Theory of Colours,” have thesameinterest. In the last, 
e rapidly notices Kepler, Roger Bacon, Galileo, Newton, 
oltaire, &c. ; and the charm of this portion of the book 
onsists in the simplest statement of the relation betwixt 
ese grandees of European scientific history and him- 
lf; the mere drawing of the lines from Goethe to Kepler, 
om Goethe to Bacon, from Goethe to Newton... The 
rawing of the line is for the time and person, a solution 
f the formidable problem, and gives pleasure when Iphi- 
nia and Faust do not, without any cost of invention 
mparable to that of. Iphigenia and. Faust. ` ; 
This lawgiver of art is not an artist. Was it that he 
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He is fragmentary ; a writer of occasional poems, and of 
- an encyclopedia of sentences. When he sits down to 


; ) write a drama or a tale, he collects and sorts his observa- 
= tions from a hundred sides, and combines them into the 


! body as fitly as he can. A great deal refuses to incor- 
porate; this he adds loosely, as letters of the parties, 
leaves from their journals, or the like. A great deal still 
is left that will not find any place. This the bookbinder 
alone can give any cohesion to: and hence, notwith- 
standing the looseness of many of his works, we have 
volumes of detached paragraphs, aphorisms, xenien, &c. 

I suppose the worldly tone of his tales grew out of the 
calculations-of self-culture. It was the infirmity of an 
admirable scholar, who loved the world out of gratitude ; 
who knew where libraries, galleries, architecture, labora. 
tories, savans, and leisure, were to be had, and who did not 

uite trust the compensations of poverty and nakedness. 

ocrates loved Athens ; Montaigne, Paris; and Madame 
deStael said, shewas only vulnerable on that side(namely, 
of Paris). It has its favourable aspect. All the geniuses 
are usually so ill-assorted and sickly, that one is ever 
wishing them somewhere else. We seldom see anybody 
who is not uneasy or afraid to live. There is a slight 
blush of shame on the cheek of good men and aspiring 
men, and a spice of caricature. But this man was en- 
tirely at home and happy in his century and the world. 
None was so fit to live, or more heartily enjoyed the game, 
In this aim of culture, which is the genius of his works, 
is their power. The idea of absolute, eternal truth, with- 
out reference to my ownenlargement byit, is higher. The 
surrender to the torrent of poetic inspiration is higher; 
but, compared with any motives on which books are 
written in England and America, this is very truth, and 
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fapoleon with him, as being both representatives of the 
patience and reaction of nature against the morgue of 
nventions—two stern realists, who, with their scholars, 


d revenues from the immense patrimony of the old 
ind the recent ages. Goethe teaches courage, and the 
quivalence of all times; that the disadvantages of any 
ch exist only to the faint-hearted. Genius hovers 
ith his sunshine and music close by the darkest and 
afest eras. No mortgage, no attainder, will hold on 
en or hours. The world is young : the former great men 4 
l to us affectionately. We too must write Bibles, to y 
ite again the heavens and the earthly world. The 
cret of genius is to suffer no fiction to’exist for us; to 
alize all that we know; inthe high refinementof modern 
e, in arts, in sciences, in books, in men, to exact good } 
ith, reality, and a purpose ; and first, last, midst, and * 
ithout end, to honour every truth by use. k 
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